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PREFACE 


An author is of course responsible for the flaws of his or her text. Still, 
scholarship largely remains a collective exercise, necessarily meaningless in 
isolation and usually enhanced by collegial interaction. The present work is 
no exception to these rules. Marilyn Waldman, my first teacher in the study of 
Islam, a true friend and revered colleague, read, heard, or responded to much 
that found its way into this book. She has encouraged me in more ways than I 
could count, all the while providing for me a model of humane, creative, 
engaged scholarship. Ad meah ve-esrim. I remain thankful that Michael 
Wickcns, my master in all aspects of the Arabic language, and Mahmoud 
Ayoub, who guided me into the study of Shi'a Islam, were patient with their 
pupil. The help of Fred M. Donner came at a crucial time during my stay in 
Chicago. Over the years, Gordon Darnell Newby, Ze'ev Brinncr, and David J. 
Halperin consistently have given support and counsel. Invitations from Mar¬ 
tin Jaffee, Richard Martin, and Jacques Waardenburg provided forums for the 
early venting of ideas. Camilla Adang, Juan Campo, Reuven f irestone, 
Rawley Grau, Sidney Griffith, Joel Kraemer, Azim Nanji, John Reeves, Kevin 
Reinhart, Aziz Sachedina, Sarah Stroumsa, and Elliot Wolfson have helped in 
various ways, all of which mean much to me. May I be forgiven for the 
inadvertent omission of anyone else who deserves to be named here. 

At Reed College, I am grateful for the support of Provosts Marsh Cronyn 
and Doug Bennett, as well as Dean Linda Mantel. For electronic aid, I thank 
Marianne Colgrove, Chris Lascll, and Johanna Turner. Heroic labors were 
provided by the Interlibrary Loan staff, who tolerated a sustained barrage of 
arcane requests. I particularly appreciate the considerable efforts of Sam 
Sayre, Michael Gaunt, Wendy Falconer, and Kristine Hunter. 

I thank the editors and publishers of the following publications for their 
permission to use materials originally printed by them: “Jewish Pseudcpi- 
grapha in Muslim Literature: A Bibliographical and Methodological Sketch,” 
in Tracing the Threads: The Vitality of Jewish Pseudepigrapha , edited by John 
Reeves (Scholars Press: Atlanta, 1994), 87-115; ‘The Shi'is Arc the Jews 
of Our Community,” Israel Oriental Studies 14:297—325; “The Tsawiyya 
Revisited,” Studia Islamica 75 (1992): 57-80; “Recent Works on the ‘Crea¬ 
tive Symbiosis’ of Judaism and Islam,” Religious Studies Review 16 (1990): 
42-47; ‘The Magical Texts in the Cairo Genizah,” in After Ninety Years of 
Genizah Research (1897-1987), ed. Stefan Reif and Joshua Blau (Cambridge 
University Press: Cambridge, 1992), 160-66; ‘The Delay of Maghrib: A 
Study in Comparative Polemics,” in Logos Islamikos: Studia Islamica in Hon- 
orem Georgii Michaelis Wickens, ed. Roger M. Savory and Dionisius A. Agius, 
Papers in Mediaeval Studies, vol. 6 (Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies: 
Toronto, 1984): 269—86. 

Material support that made this work possible came from the Social Sci- 
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cnce and Humanities Research Council of Canada; the Vollum Junior Fellow¬ 
ship at Reed College; and the American Council of Learned Societies. I thank 
Steven Gardiner and Lainie Reich for bringing some order to a disheveled 
manuscript. Cathie Brettschneider originally showed confidence in this book 
at a very early stage in its development. I thank her, my subsequent editors at 
Princeton University Press, Ann Wald and Sara Mullen, and my assiduous 
copyeditor, Cindy Crumrine, for all their help, encouragement, and hard 
work. 

Pesha Rose and Shulamit Reba have never known a time when their father 
was not working on “the book.” I hope that some day, on reading it, they will 
find the wait worthwhile. “The book” is dedicated to their mother, Judith 
Lynn Margies, who knows why. 
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INTRODUCTION 


How one religion behaves toward other religions, how and what it thinks 
about the “other”—the whole theologia religionum , in other words—is an 
essential part of the self-understanding of every religion and what it savs 

about itself. 

—R. J. Zwi Werblowsky, “Common Roots” 


The late Shlomo Dov (Fritz) Goitein (1900—1985) characterized the cen¬ 
tral relationship of Jews with Muslims in the first centuries of Islam as one of 
“creative symbiosis.” This usage has been institutionalized in the study of 
Judeo-Arabica, and shows no immediate signs of being dislodged from its 
preeminence. 1 The concept symbiosis was first transposed from biology to the 
study of Jewish history by German Jewish intellectuals. Its most salient usage 
was in reference to their own cultural situation. 2 Alex Bein’s influential study, 
“Discourse on the Term ‘Gcrman-Jcwish Symbiosis,’” appeared at that time, 
as an appendix to his essay (revealingly enough) on a related biological bor¬ 
rowing, “The Jewish Parasite.” 3 After the destruction of the German Jewish 
community' in World War II, the brunt of this debate came to concern the 
extent to which this vaunted German Jewish symbiosis was simply a Jewish 
delusion. This position is eloquently, if acerbically, argued by Gershom 
Scholem. 4 Nonetheless, the term continued to mount in popularity among 

1 I have dealt more fully with some of the recent literature in “Recent Works on the 
‘Creative Symbiosis’ of Judaism and Islam,” 43—47, parts of which are used herein. 

2 In the phrase given currency' by H. Cohen, these Jews were torn between “Germa¬ 
nism and Judaism” (Deutschtum und Judentum),—a notion S. Schwarszchild ex¬ 
plores in “Hermann Cohen’s Normative Paradigm of the German-Jewish Symbiosis,” 
129-72. Martin Buber and others already occasionally borrowed this scientistic meta¬ 
phor within the lifetime of Cohen (Bein, “Jewish Parasite,” 3-40; E. Simon, “Martin 
Buber and German Jewry,” 15 n. 46). Employed sporadically and vaguely until the 
mid-1960s, the use of symbiosis was then both increased and modified. By 1976, Bron- 
sen could publish an anthology with the encompassing tide Jews and Germans, from 
1860 to 1933: The Problematic Symbiosis. 

3 Bein, “Jewish Parasite,” 3-40. For the meaning of symbiosis in the context of para¬ 
sitology and in the study of religion, see Smith, “What a Difference”; and Serres, 
Hermes and Le Parasite. 

4 Scholem, “Jews and Germans,” 71-93. Scholem angrily rebuts all those who sug¬ 
gest that any such phenomenon was anything more than the wish structure of certain 
German Jews: “To whom, then, did the Jews speak in diat much-talked-about 
German-Jewish dialogue? They talked to themselves” (83). For Scholem, there was no 
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historians of Judaism operating both inside and outside the German con¬ 
text. 5 

The general success of the historical usage of symbiosis in application to 
Jewish history, and the concurrent polarization of the Germanism and Juda¬ 
ism debate, casts a retrospective shadow over Goitein’s influential concept of 
creative symbiosis. I have therefore necessarily noted the use of symbiosis in 
general Jewish historiography, and especially German Jewish historiography, 
as background for its use in the Jewish-Muslim context. 


Creative Symbiosis: From Coinage to Consensus 

A parallel, if comparatively more muted, debate has taken place among 
scholars of the Jews oflslam concerning the general characterization of Jew¬ 
ish life under Islam. Was it a genuine symbiosis, a Golden Age—or was it a 
Vale of Tears? 6 No generalization in this debate has approached the success of 
Goitein’s irenic creative symbiosis. 

Goitcin is undisputably responsible for the popularization of the concept 
of creative symbiosis in the historiography of Jewish-Muslim relations. His 
standard work ,Jews and Arabs, has introduced students to this subject for an 
entire generation. 7 In this work, Goitcin employs the concept expansively, 
even enthusiastically. He even organizes the first centuries of Jewish-Muslim 
relations around this idea, asserting at the outset that “never has Judaism 
encountered such a close and fructuous symbiosis as that with the medieval 
civilization of Arab Islam” (130). Creative symbiosis marks Goitein’s second 
stage of Jewish-Arab relations. Following a protracted early period, charac¬ 
terized by intermittant contacts, 

then came the second and, in the past, most important, period of creative Jewish- 
Arab symbiosis, lasting 800 years [from 500 to 1300], during the first half of which 
Muslim religion and Arab nationhood took form under Jewish impact, while in the 
second half traditional Judaism received its final shape under Muslim-Arab influ¬ 
ence. (10) 

This usage, moreover, would become ubiquitous in Goitcin’s later work. In 
the second volume of his subsequent magnum opus, A Mediterannean Society , 

such thing as a German Jewish symbiosis—only the bathetic delusion of Jews who 
hungered to believe so. 

5 By 1973, C. Roth could describe a Hebrew' Bible in the Renaissance “depicting on 
the first page God the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, with opposite Hebrew 
wording. Here is a striking exemplification of the generous Judaeo-Christian sym¬ 
biosis of this period” (“Jewish Society in the Renaissance Environment,” 245). 

6 Udovitch, “The Jews and Islam in the High Middle Ages”; M. R. Cohen, “Islam 
and the Jews,” 125-37. 

7 Goitein, Jews and Arabs. 
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one finds a chapter entitled “Interfaith Symbiosis and Cooperation.” 8 And in 
his concluding volume 5, Goitein continues to employ it (5:9). 

It is no exaggeration to say that nearly every leading scholar in Jewish- 
Muslim studies has adopted Goitein’s usage, with its popularity continuing 
to increase in the 1980s. Vajda, who after Goldziher could arguably rank 
alongside Goitein as the leader in this field, spoke of “une symbiose positive” 
(a positive symbiosis). 9 And Bernard Lewis, whose Jem of Islam has now 
superseded Goitein’s Jews and Arabs as an introductory text, fully retains this 
terminology. He proclaims “a kind of symbiosis between Jews and their 
[Muslim] neighbors that has no parallel in the Western world between the 
Hellenistic and modern ages.” 10 

Among other scholars of Judeo-Arabica, the symbiosis routinely is charac¬ 
terized in equally extravagent terms. 11 Thus we read about “the particular 
harmony, or symbiosis, in which they usually lived”; “the remarkable sym¬ 
biosis of Islam and Judaism”; “the most intimate symbiosis of Judaism and 
Islam”; and “a sort of necessary symbiosis.” Indeed, by 1984, the Institute of 
Islamic-Judaic Studies announced its institution for “those involved in the 
study of the symbiosis of Islam and Judaism.” 12 

This implacably pcacablc institutionalization of symbiosis among students 
of the Jews of Islam is all the more remarkable in light of the violent contro¬ 
versy over this term among students of the Jews of Germany. Some dissent, 
finally, has been registered in recent years. Reviewing Lewis’s Jen’s of Islam, 
Nemoy expresses his concern. ‘The simple fact is that symbiosis (in Webster’s 
definition as living together to the mutual advantage of both parties) is prob¬ 
ably not exactly the right term . . . nor indeed is tolerance.” And most re¬ 
cently, Brinner urges that “any approach to the question of what has been 
called the symbiosis, or mutual influence . . . must make its way with ex¬ 
treme caution.” 13 

Now that Goitein’s magisterial Mediterranean Society is complete, we can 
examine a mountain of Geniza evidence, most of it uncovered, translated, and 
synthesized for the first time by Goitein. This achievement surely deserves the 

8 Goitein, A Mediterranean Society 2:289-99. 

9 Vajda, “Mystique juive et mystique musulmane,” 37. 

10 Lewis, Jews of Islam, 88. 

11 Zafrani, “Malmonide, pelcrin de monde judeo-arabe,” 260. More recently, Zafram 
has spoken of an “une symbiose interconfessionelle,” in “Judaisme d’occident musul- 
man,” 145. 

12 Sadan, “Genizah and Genizah-Like Practices in Islamic and Jewish Traditions, 42; 
Wansborough, Review of Jews oflslam, 28; Fenton, Treatise, ix; De Felice,/e»’t in an Arab 
Land , 5; Rippin, Institute for Islamic Judaic Studies Newsletter , 5. The senior Tunisian 
scholar Mohammed Talbi has cast this concept in wider terms: “It is a perfectly obvious 
and well-known fact that Islam and the West have a long history of symbiosis and ex¬ 
change” (“Possibilities and Conditions,” 185). Stroumsa, Review of Creaztone, 37-39. 

13 Nemoy, Review of Jews oflslam, 186; Brinner and Ricks, Studies , ix. 
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nearly unanimous acclamation it has continuously received since its first vol¬ 
ume was published in 1967. But what is its relevance to the critical study of 
religions? 

Goitein reserved his study of Geniza-cra daily life—including religion—to 
this final volume. Still, of the ten massive chapters of his masterwork, only 
one section of this final volume deals with religion as such (323-415). 
Throughout his pentalogy, to be sure, he docs consider relevant topics, as in 
his extended study of sacred time and sacred space, which opens his final 
volume (5-45). Indeed, now, in volume 5 of A Mediterranean Society , Goitein 
provides some generalizing, concluding assessments. 

These final observations may be compared instructively to those he ex¬ 
pressed earlier, in his propaedeutic essay “Religion in Everyday Life as Re¬ 
flected in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza”: 

The religion of the Geniza people was a stern, straightforward, Talmudic type of 
piety', concerned with the strict fulfillment of the commandments and with the 
pursuit of the study required for their knowldege. This somewhat jejune character 
of their religiosity' was enhanced by the rigorous rationalism embraced by Jewish 
orthodoxy in the wake of centuries of sectarian and theological controversies. 14 

Goitein never changed his judgment in this regard. In a summary statement 
on “the religion of the Geniza people,” he provides similarly provocative gen¬ 
eralizations, final words that reconfirm his previous judgment on: 15 the 
sociability' of these people (5); “the openness of Mediterranean society dur¬ 
ing the good years of the High Middle Ages” (6); the inclination of the 
Geniza man to “[leave] too much to God and [do] too little himself-— 
especially to alleviate human suffering or work to perfect himself” (8); “the 
physical and educational symbiosis between Muslims and Jews, experienced 
during the preceding centuries, which cased the transition to the dominant 
faith [i.e., Jewish conversion to Islam]” (9). 

On the very last page of A Mediterranean Society , Goitein concludes, “With 
the exception of the few really pious and God-possessed, religion formed die 
frame, rather than the content, of the daily existence” (502). In short, Goi- 
tein’s concern with the content of daily existence resulted in the “thick de¬ 
scription” of his magnum opus, which “sociographically” depicts the Jewish 
world of the Geniza documents. Only rarely did he examine their religion as 
such. Perhaps this neglect may be explained by Goitein’s conviction that this 
society’s religiosity was primarily “jejune” and “bourgeois.” 

In any case, the glaring fact remains that A Mediterranean Society —and 
Jewish-Islamic scholarship in general—infrequently deals directly with fun¬ 
damental questions in the critical study of religion. This is not to deny that 
any subsequent work on the religion of the Jews of the Geniza period must 
now follow from the “sociography” so assiduously crafted by Goitein. 

14 Goitein, “Religion in Everyday Life,” 8. 

15 Goitein, Mediterranean Society 5:5—10. 
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Bernard Lewis, like Goitein, is not a religionist. But his Jews of Islam has 
become a standard text in the field of Judeo-Arabic studies and has, in this 
capacity, sustained the institutionalization of symbiosis. However, like A 
Mediterranean Society , The Jews of Islam only indirectly considers the issues 
that arc central to religious studies. His long first chapter, “Islam and Other 
Religions,” fortunately provides a signal contribution to this rich, neglected 
area. 16 Even so, Lewis does not analyze the problems and phenomena that 
religionists routinely investigate. Still, the critical student of religion must 
turn to his fourth chapter, ‘The End of the Tradition,” for a model study of a 
model breakdown in interreligious relations. 17 No fuller synthetic studv of 
the horrific disintegration of the Jcwish-Muslim symbiosis exists. 18 


Symbiosis in the Critical Study of Religion 

From the standard text of Goitein, Jen’s and Arabs, to that of Lewis, The Jews 
of Islam , the study of religion has barely begun to integrate the extraordinary 
phenomenon of Jcwish-Muslim symbiosis, much less rethink the paradigm 
itself. The sizable volume of research in this area incorporates new assess¬ 
ments, some of considerable importance, but they rarely shake any ov erarch¬ 
ing consensus. Creative symbiosis remains in place, yet to be properly 
assessed from the perspective of the critical study of religion. 

What would such an assessment entail? What, precisely, is the character of 
this sharing? Is it a sharing of the sancta posited by Mordcchai Kaplan in his 
architectonic constructions toward an American Judaism? Kaplan, for exam¬ 
ple, states that “religions arc not necessarily mutually exclusive; they are so 
only when their sancta are interpreted as implying contradictory doctrines.” 19 
Or is this symbiosis to be construed as those shared civilizational components 
in an area demarcated as “Islamicatc” by Marshall G. S. Hodgson? 20 Or is it 
in fact a form of civil religion? 21 Again, one wonders whether some other 
metaphor from the natural sciences—say, co-evolution—might not be more- 
appropriate. Gregory Bateson calls co-evolution a “stochastic system of evo¬ 
lutionary change in which two or more species interact in such a way that 
changes in species A set the stage for the natural selection of changes in 
species B. Later changes in species B, in turn, set the stage for the selecting of 

16 Lewis, Jews of Islam, 3—67. 

17 Ibid., 154-91. This study has already been substantially amplified by Lewis him¬ 
self, in his recent Semites and Anti-Semites. 

18 Norman Stillman, however, has now completed his ample anthologies,/ore of Arab 
Lands and the Jews of Arab Lands in Modem Times. 

19 Kaplan, “Reconstructionism,” 437. 

20 Hodgson, Venture of Islam. 

21 See Robert Bellah’s influential formulation in “Civil Religion in America.” For a 
provocative exploration of the sociological interaction of Jews in American society, see 
John Murray Cuddihy’s No Offense: Civil Religion and Protestant Taste. 
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more similiar changes in species A.” 22 Perhaps it would be helpful to consider 
the notion of social henotheism. 23 

It may also be useful to recall that symbiosis has entered the study of Juda¬ 
ism along with its shadow, parasite. 24 Fortunately, as a means of rethinking its 
applicability to the study of interreligious relations, two approaches have 
emerged recently that reconsider symbiosis in its parasitological sense. First, 
the French interdisciplinary thinker Michel Serres has developed a theory of 
communication that concentrates not on the Other, but on the third party: 
‘To hold a dialogue is to suppose a third man and to seek to exclude him; a 
successful communication is the exclusion of the third man. The most pro¬ 
found dialectical problem is not the problem of the Other, who is only a 
variety of—or a variation—of the Same, it is the problem of the third 
man.” 25 This third man Serres calls the “demon,” the “noise,” or the “para¬ 
site”. 26 Like Serres, Jonathan Z. Smith has begun a serious reflection on the 
problem of otherness by means of a reconsideration of the category of 
parasite. 

While at one level the taxonomy of parasites (and, hence, of otherness) appears to 
be reducible to the ancient legal question. Cut bono ? at another level the distinctions 
between “parasitism,” “symbiosis,” “mutualism,” “commensalism,” “epiphytism” 
and the like are distinctions between types of exchange. A “theory of the other” 
must take the form of a relational theory of reciprocity. “Otherness,” whether of 
Scotsmen or lice, is a preeminently political category'. 27 

In my own way, I have chosen to interrogate the central construct in the 
study of early Jewish-Muslim relations, creative symbiosis. 28 If, minimally, 

22 Bateson, Angels Fear , 207. 

23 “Henotheism: a stage in religious development antedating radical monotheism, in 
which one believes in one supreme god for one’s own particular region, race or nation, 
without denying the existence of other gods for other regions, races or nations. The 
tolerant message of henotheism is: to each his own” (Cuddihy, No Offense, 44). Cud- 
dihy also cites H. Richard Niebuhr to the effect that the history' of Israel “is marked by 
an almost continuous struggle berween social henotheism and radical monotheism” 
(Niebuhr, Radical Monotheism, 57). The concept of social henotheism seems especially 
apt in regard to the Tsawiyya, studied in chapter 2 below. 

24 Bein, “Jewish Parasite,” 3-40. 

25 Serres, Hermes, 67. 

26 Serres, Le parasite. 

27 Smith, “What a Difference,” 10. 

28 I shall not offer a definition of this term. For the reader who needs such a thing, 
consult Goitein’s characterization cited above. “But it seems to me that people who 
have as many things to investigate as we have do not dispute about a name” (Plato, 
Republic, 185). The refusal, for reasons of scientific integrity, to work with any con¬ 
cepts other than clear and unambiguous ones, becomes a pretext for putting the inter¬ 
ests of a self-legitimizing research industry before those of the subject-matter itself. 
With an arrogance born of ignorance the objections of classical philosophers to the 
practice of definition are consigned to oblivion; that philosophy banished as a rent- 
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symbiosis suggests mutual benefit, what then is meant by mutual , and what 
by benefit ? At a minimum, the notion of benefit , as employed by the religio¬ 
nist, should remain properly problematic, for symbiosis, ultimately, will re¬ 
main a fruitful problem, a problem of genuine mutuality and authentic 
enefit both, only if it is allowed its delusions and its dominations, its manip¬ 
ulations and exploitations, its half-baked altruisms and its full-blown fusions. 
Symbiosis, as a thinly happy and monovalently positive benefit, did not hap¬ 
pen. Its complexity is reduced to mere benefit only by a tendentious dilution. 
It does suggest, however, a view of real relations sufficiently capacious to 
include the means by which harm helps. A. R. Ammons articulates this pain¬ 
ful paradox with poetic insight as he evokes it in “Negative Symbiosis”: 
even the 
rattler, 
his neck 
gagged with 
fur, 

trims up 
the world so 
something 
tiny can 
come 

through. 29 

For Muslims and for Jews today, it may seem that something tiny indeed has 
come through. For the historian of religions, however, “the living God lurks 
in detail.” 30 Scholcm believed, in fact, that Revelation itself precisely is found 
within the scintilla and iota of history. “Today [1937], as at the very begin¬ 
ning, my work lives in this paradox, in the hope of a true communication 
from the mountain, of that most invisible, smallest fluctuation in history 
which causes truth to break forth from the illusions of‘development.’” 31 
Without resorting to a definition of symbiosis, then, I will employ the notion 
of symbiosis insofar as it arises from the tmqginanes of development, for sym¬ 
biosis unfurls out of that most invisible, smallest fluctuation for which subtle 
historical change I find the notion of the imaginary to be the most apposite. 32 

nant of scholasticism is still being perperuated by unreflecting individual sciences in 
the name of scientific exactitude” (Adorno, “Sociology,” 242-43). 

29 Ammons, Sumerian Vistas , 125-26. 

30 This was the motto of Aby Warburg, subsequently taken up by Scholem. See also 
the final philosophical statement of Alexander Altmann, where he cites John Locke to 
the effect that in religion there are no adiapbora , “things indifferent and insignificant.” 
Altmann explains that “every single detail in prayer and ritual held some significance 
for the believer. One may add that in other language-games, too, minutiae are of die 
essence” (Altmann, “God of Religion,” 295-96). 

31 Scholem, “Candid Word,” 32. 

32 For the concept of imaginary, see chapter 5 below. 
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And, insofar as such historical change bespeaks the capacity to change as 
such, I adhere to the dictum of Isaiah Berlin. The human capacity to change 
history, he observes, “is all that the sense of history, in the end, comes to; that 
upon this capacity all historical (as well as legal) justice depends; that it alone 
makes it possible to speak of criticism, of praise or blame, as just or deserved 
or absurd or unfair.” 33 The study of symbiosis, in this sense, necessarily is a 
study of historical change. 


Modes of Accommodation 

Granted, then, that benefit may remain a slippery notion, and mutual must be 
understood dialectically. Still, the issue remains: into what arena of enlighten¬ 
ing analysis can one logistically frame—so best to still see, and not dispel— 
the penumbral sharing known as symbiosis? If there is little dispute con¬ 
cerning the general significance of the Jcwish-Muslim symbiosis, there is 
enormous uncertainty' concerning its specific anatomy. The obscure history 
informing this apparently hyperbolic assertion, that is, is both too well known 
and too little known: too well known, I believe, because its status as a rarely 
disputed historiographic assumption allows us to forget that the symbiosis 
was creative, indeed, that it created us. 34 And, on the other hand, it is too 
little known, insofar as the details of this creative symbiosis remain obscure 
almost beyond exaggeration. 

In my study of the Jewish group known (to the Muslim hcrcsiographers) 
as the Tsawiyya, I note that the militant uprising of this group represented a 
breakdown in its otherwise accommodationist approach to the prophethood 
of Muhammad. 35 But Muslims, as well, needed to accommodate themselves 
to Jews and Judaism, despite the obvious disparity in raw power. It has been 
helpful, therefore, to sketch the modes of accommodation that both Jews and 
Muslims developed in response to one another. In this way I have tried to 
develop a model according to which Jews and Muslims operated as necessary 
components in the respective self-definitions of the other. 

From the Muslim side, I discriminate between discourse directed toward 
Jews and a discourse that was inner directed, so to speak. The Muslim dis¬ 
course directed toward Jews established a set of inviolable criteria into which 
all Jews had to fit. Jews were located, on this scheme, by the respective criteria 
of Ahl al-Kitab (People of the Book); Ahl al-Dhimma (People of the Pact of 
Toleration; Tributaries); Banu Isra’il (Children of Israel); and Yahud (Jews). 
They could also be depicted, less juridically and more culturally, as secret 
agents of foreign heresies. The Muslim inner-dirccted treatment of Jews and 
Judaism likewise followed several fairly well defined pathways. They charac- 

33 Berlin, “Historical Inevitability',” 250. 

34 Sec the chapter 6 below. 

35 See chapter 2 below. 
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terized the other as the Jews had been (in the time of the prophets); as the 
Jews did (they prayed the evening prayer when the stars shone brightly and 
picked their leader according to the length of his arms, for example); as the 
Jews were (they were anthropomorphizes); and even as the Jews would be 
(they will be activists on behalf of the Antimessiah, Dajjal). 

From the Jewish side, the response toward Islam could take the form of 
revolt ( Isawiyya); rejection (polemics); 36 debate (in salons, homes, and mar¬ 
ketplaces); or conversion ('Abdallah ibn Salam). Inncr-dircctcd Jewish ac¬ 
commodations to the coming of Islam included new forms of authority 
structures (a shake-up in the exilarchate); new movements (the Karaites and 
others); Messianism (apocalyptic movements and writings); and halakhic re¬ 
trenchment (culminating in Saadia Gaon). 

Jew, then, served as an essential and necessary' catalyst in the self-definition 
of Islam; and Muslim , likewise, operated in synergy with a Jewish effort at 
self-legitimation. The other—whether as myth or as history, image or enemy, 
precursor or opponent—had its uses. The uses of the other, in the end, pro¬ 
duced a kind of symbiotic interdefinition. 

What does this pattern of interactions imply? I would suggest a few tenta¬ 
tive approaches toward an answer. First of all, in terms of historiography, the 
use of Muslim sources is simply vital for the student of this period. 37 There is 
much Jewish history to be written with the use of Muslim sources; obviously, 
this is most especially true with regard to the question of Jewish-Muslim 
symbiosis. Moreover, the symbiosis can be understood only in terms of mu¬ 
tual self-definition, insofar as these traditions (so I will argue) operated in 
synergy with one another. 38 Finally, I would emphasize that the debtor- 
creditor model of influence and borrowing must be abandoned in favor of the 
dialectical analysis of intercivilizational and interreligious processes. 39 

As for historical generalizations, only a few can be rendered responsibly. 
First, the first three centuries of Islam were a time of extraordinary' Jewish 
mobility': all manner of change—social, economic, political, and religious— 
overtook the old ways. As Goitein put it: “Every aspect of what we regard 
today as Judaism—the synagogue service and the Siddur, law and ritual, the¬ 
ology and ethics, the text of the Bible, the grammar and vocabulary of the 
Hebrew language—was consolidated, formulated and canonized during that 

36 See especially Perlmann’s “Medieval Polemics betweeen Islam and Judaism” for the 
definitive overview of Jewish-Muslim polemics. 

37 Many of the finest scholars of Judeo-Islamica—Goldziher, Vajda, Goitein, Nemoy, 
Lewis, Brinner, Lassner, Lazarus-Yafeh—were trained as Islamicists. 

38 Sanders, Baumgarten, and Mendelson, Jewish and Christian Self-Dejinition. 

39 Ultimately this inquiry should be undertaken in the context of world history', as 
Marshall G. S. Hodgson properly urged (“Hemispheric Interregional History,” 715— 
23). For a later period, we now have the makings of a serious world-historical ap¬ 
proach to periodization developing. See especially the signal contribution of Janet 
Abu-Lughod, Before European Hegemony. I have found helpful the review of this work 
bv Andre Gunder Frank, ‘Thirteenth-Century' World System,” 249-58. 
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age.” Or, in the words of Lazarus-Yafeh: “Medieval Judaism in the Arab East 
was not only arabicizcd, but in almost every sphere of life—and not only in 
philosophy and theology—it bore the stamp of Islam. . . . The fact of Islamic 
influence on medieval Oriental Judaism is today acknowledged almost unani¬ 
mously among students of Jewish history.” 40 

But Goitein went even further: “It was Islam which saved the Jewish 
People.” 41 My work here necessarily is restricted to probing the dimensions 
of Goitein’s declarative claim. Naturally, it is not my intention to “prove” such 
improvable assertions. Rather, I hope to produce evidence that is persuasive 
in variously appropriate degrees of intensity and extent. 


Overview of the Present Volume 


In our attempt to present developmental aspects of Judaic religious history 
relevant to our problem, we entertain but modest hopes of contributing 
anything especially new to the discussion, apart from the fact that, here and 
there, some source data may be grouped in a manner to emphasize some 
things differently titan usual. 

—Weber, Ancient Judaism 

As I have said, the book in hand will not be a study of Muslim “borrowing” 
from Judaism, nor will it attempt to analyze Jewish “influence” on Islam. The 
present volume, moreover, will not provide a history of the Jews under early 
Islam, nor is it a survey of the attitudes of Muslims toward Jews in this pe¬ 
riod, or vice versa. Other topics that I will not cover (except in passing) 
include gender relations, philosophy, law, literature, and linguistics. 42 I 
should also note that this study will provide background for understanding 
the so-called Golden Age of Jewish history, in Spain (tenth-twelfth centu¬ 
ries), but will not study that Golden Age as such. 

Rather, the present volume comprises interconnected studies devoted to 
rethinking the meaning of the construct creative symbiosis, with special em¬ 
phasis on the period from the eighth through the tenth centuries. Occasional 
forays a century or two later than that, when necessary, have not been quas¬ 
hed. My intention is neither to refute nor to defend the idea of creative sym¬ 
biosis. I hope, instead, to investigate its nuances, its implications, its depth, 
and its extent. In so doing, I cannot hope to be comprehensive. As is well 

40 Goitein, “Political Conflict,” 169; Lazarus-Yafeh, “Judeo-Arabic Culture,” 104, 
109 n. 16. 

41 Goitein, “Muhammad’s Inspiration,” 162. 

42 For a recent survey, see J. Maier, “Jiidische Literatur,” 524-45. 
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known the constraints of research in this area dictate severe limitations on 
any such study. I hope merely to approach the problem from a hclpfi.il variety 

. an 8 les ’ usin 8 a ran g c of sources, to examine three (interpenetrated) dimen¬ 
sions of the symbiosis. These dimensions I call trajectories, constructions and 
intimacies. 

Trajectories of Judaism into early Islam remain a vexed area of research. We 
know very little in any detail concerning the varieties of Judaism from the 
destruction of the Second Temple in 70 c.e. until the efflorescence of datable 
Jewish sources in the ninth and tenth centuries. Until we know more con¬ 
cerning the physiognomy of Judaism during the rise and development of 
Islam, we can draw few serious conclusions concerning the relation between 
the two communities. We know precious little concerning the kinds of Jews 
that Muhammad may have known, the kinds of sources available to the Jew¬ 
ish converts who transmitted them to the Muslim community, and the pro¬ 
cesses and scale of that transmission. ! 

In the face of this imposing darkness, I have tried to reconsider certain 
aspects of early Jewish-Muslim interaction. In the first chapter, I will look at 
professions, structures of authority, pluralism, and sectarianism in the Jewish 
community'. This survey solves no problems. In it, I attempt to deepen, in 
fact, the problem of social differentiation in this period of Jewish history. In 
the second chapter, I will presume a (similarly problematic) variation on the 
part of the Jewish community as I review the impact of apocalypticism on the 
Jewish and Muslim communities. Here I begin to enter the dynamics of his¬ 
torical symbiosis as such, for Muslims and Jews sometimes shared the imag¬ 
eries of the Messiah and jointly were activating the endtime; in some cases 
their interaction profoundly determined the tenor and clarity' of the endtime 
vision, as well as the means of manifesting it in social action. This was so most 
especially in the milieu that gave rise at once to the “'Alid loyalists”— 
Hodgson’s characterization of the proto-Shi'itc parties—and to such impor¬ 
tant Jewish sects as the 'Isawiyya. The earliest formidable counterformations 
to the emerging hegemony of an eventually institutionalized Sunna were 
these apocalyptic and “pseudo”-Messianic movements. 

Constructions of the other Muslim or other Jew obviously were as varied 
as there were interactions. But at least one feature stands out as important to 
explore in regard to symbiosis. In chapter 3, accordingly, I look at the mark 
left by Judaism on the mind of the developing Shi'itc community, as well as at 
the dialectical perception of that “Jewish Shi'ism” in its Sunni reception. The 
Shi'itc community' employed “Judaic” paradigms, prefigurations, and confir¬ 
mations of their own community. Eventually, the Sunni opposition charac¬ 
terized the Shi'a as the “Jews of our community ( umma ).” This construction 
of “the Jew” on the part of the Shi'a, and the subsequent construction of the 
“Jewish” Shi'ite on the part of the Sunni majority, suggests a subtler sym¬ 
biosis lying far beyond any modem (Jewish or Muslim) caricature of inexor¬ 
able enmity between the two communities. No subsection of the Jewish- 
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Muslim symbiosis, perhaps, was more complex and profound that than of the 
Judeo-Isma'ili interchange. Chapter 3, therefore, concludes with the esoteric 
symbiosis of Isma'ilis and Jews. 

The reality of “the Jew” as such, moreover, became one component of the 
remarkable development of Muslim studies of other religions. Chapter 4 is 
devoted to the growth of this Muslim comparative religion. The classification 
of Jews and Judaism in that discourse suggests that a fairly elaborate array of 
Jewish information was utilized by Muslim intellectuals as they located Juda¬ 
ism to the universe of communities. 

Chapter 5 addresses the full-circle effect of Isra’iliyyat. The appropriation 
of Jewish lore as prophetic prefigurations of the coming of the Last Prophet 
was a literary reception that occurred, of course, after die lifetime of Muham¬ 
mad. The old is made to testify to the new; this reshaping of ancient figures 
implies more than an intimacy with the past. It also is a performative ac¬ 
knowledgment operating in the present, a living recognition of still- 
animating vitality on the part of an ostensibly superseded sister tradition. 
Muslims dialectically retained the attributed Jewishness of traditions being 
used to legitimate the prophethood of Muhammad. The narrative cycles asso¬ 
ciated with a historical Jew ('Abdallah ibn Salam) and a legendary Israelite 
(Buluqiyya) are examples of this instructive dialectic. I conclude, finally, with 
a vivid instance of this intimacy of implied acknowledgment. The angel Meta- 
tron, by the time of the prophet Muhammad, was the Jewish high angel, the 
chief agent of the One God. That he was reimagined in a variety of Muslim 
works implies not only the interrcligious character of the I’autre monde , but 
the tenacity of imagination in the configuration of symbiosis. 

In chapter 6, I shall reflect on the history and philosophy of symbiosis. In 
considering the history' of the symbiosis between Muslim and Jew, I shall 
attempt to understand the role of intellectuals, especially writers of apoca¬ 
lypses, in the imaginative worldmaking that figured as a fundamental feature 
of that symbiosis. Finally, a joint philosophical creation often has been said to 
be the ultimate intellectual product of Jewish-Muslim intimacy in this period. 
I will therefore conclude with observations on this philosophical symbiosis. 
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Trajectories 

But it is beyond the human mind to fathom the designs of die Creator; for 
our ways are not His ways, neither are our thoughts His thoughts. All 
these matters relating to Jesus of Nazareth and the Ismaelites who came af¬ 
ter him, only served to clear the way for King Messiah, to prepare the 
whole world to worship God with one accord, as it is written, “For then 
will I turn to the peoples a pure language, that they may all call upon the 
name of the Lord to serve Him with one consent” (Zeph. 3:9). 

—Maimonides 




CHAPTER ONE 


Who Were the Jews? 

PROBLEMS IN PROFILING THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 
UNDER EARLY ISLAM 


The end of late antiquity is a period of Jewish history best known for 
being unknown. Salo Baron emphasizes the darkness of this terra incognita: 
“In the first three and one half dark and inarticulate centuries after the conclu¬ 
sion of the Talmud (500-850), Jewish intellectual leadership laid the founda¬ 
tions upon which the vocal and creative generations of the following three 
and one half centuries (850-1200) erected the magnificent structure of medi¬ 
eval Jewish biblical learning.” 1 S. D. Goitein likewise states unequivocally 
that “the centuries both preceding and following the rise of Islam arc the 
most obscure in Jewish history.” 2 Not long ago, a leading specialist in this 
period presumed this problem once again: “We all know that the two hun¬ 
dred years that preceded the Arab conquest and the two hundred years that 
followed arc among the most obscure in the history of the Jewish community 
in Palestine; very' few historical documents of that period have reached us.” 3 
And Leon Nemoy, the leading student of Islamicatc Karaism, recently reiter¬ 
ated a point he has emphasized throughout his career: “This whole period of 
Jewish history' [remains] dark and puzzling.” 4 

This darkest of all periods of postbiblical Jewish history' occurred, however, 
at a turning point in the history of the Middle East. Henri Pirennc says: “The 
Middle Ages were . . . beginning. The transitional phase was protracted. 
One may say that it lasted a whole century—from 650 to 750. It was during 
this period . . . that the tradition of antiquity disappeared, while the new 
elements came to the surface.” And Peter Brown adds, ‘The late seventh and 
early eighth century ... arc the true turning points in the history of Europe 
and the Middle East.” 5 

1 Baron, Social and Religious History, 6:312. For the beginnings of a social and eco¬ 
nomic history of the Jews in this period and later, sec E. Ashtor, “Prolegomena to the 
Medieval History,” 55-68,145-66. With regard to Palestine, we also now possess an 
overview in English: Moshe Gil’s History of Palestine. 

2 Goitein, Jem and Arabs, 95. 

3 Grossman, “Aliyah,” 74. 

4 Personal correspondence, October 22, 1981. Very recently, Nemoy has reiterated 
that most of Karaite history “(including, alas, die intitial—medieval and most 
productive—period of it) is wrapped in almost total darkness” (Nemoy, “Stroumsa’s 
Edition,” 233). 

5 Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne, 285; Brown, World of Late Antiquity, -00. 1 
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At this extraordinarily important moment, blackout overcomes the history 
ot the Jews. This fact is all the more remarkable when one recalls Jane Ger¬ 
ber’s estimate that “between 85 and 90% of world Jewry lived in the Muslim 
world in the period from the eighth through the tenth century.” 6 To the 
extent, then, that so tew datable Jewish sources survive from this period, the 
status of the Jews at this point remains perhaps the best-kept secret of Jewish 
history. What can we really know concerning the Jewish community at the 
end of antiquity? 

I shall start with Jewish professions in the first two centuries of Islamic 
rule, working toward a profile of the Jewish community at the end of antiq¬ 
uity by first surveying the kinds of work undertaken by Jews of that time. 
After this rough assessment of the class structure of eighth-century Judaism, I 
shall then describe what may be called the crisis of mobility on the part of the 
Jewish leadership. My conclusions will concern the ways in which the end of 
Jewish antiquity was brought about by a “third power,” beyond the Jewish 
laity and Jewish leadership. This power from outside was a Muslim caliph, 
whose manipulation of power struggles among the Jews ironically turned out 
to be something of a boon to the Jews. 


The Jewish Professions 
“Upper” Professions 

Perhaps the most salient of the “upper” Jewish professions was long-distance 
trade. In part because the Jews were neither Muslims, Christians, Indians, 
Chinese, nor Slavs, they were particularly well suited to moving goods among 
these various peoples. 7 Accordingly, Jewish merchants by the eighth century 
specialized in plying the trade routes between China, India, Russia, Persia, 
Western Europe, and their home bases in the Muslim world. 8 The goods they 
traded included slaves, spices, and other luxury items. The skilled, capital- 
intensive, and lucrative nature of this vastly dispersed entreprise placed long¬ 
distance traders among the highest levels of the Jewish economic elite. Indeed, 
the traveling merchant eventually helped pave the way for the subsequent 
creation of an international banking system, for such a trader was uniquely 
situated to convey letters of credit (suftaja) from country to country. 9 

have explored some of the implications of this turning point in my article “The Mov¬ 
ing Finger,” 1—29. 

6 Gerber, “Judaism in the Middle East,” 158. 

7 For a still useful overview of Jewish occupations in the Middle Ages, see Abrahams, 
Jewish Life , 211-51. 

8 See Verlinden, “Les Radaniya,” 105—32, with reference to the previous literature. 

9 Goitein, Mediterranean Society 1:242-45. This practice developed fully only in sub¬ 
sequent centuries, however. 
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But long-distance trade was not the only route to Jewish wealth. The Jews 
of the Banu Nadhir tribe, for example, controlled a palm-growing oasis in 
central Arabia, which was conquered by the Prophet Muhammad in the year 
625. When Muhammad drove them from their home oasis, the Banu Nadhir 
Jews proudly paraded “their women decked out in litters wearing silk, bro¬ 
cade, velvet, and fine red and green silk. People lined up to gape at them. 
They passed by in a train one after the other, borne by 600 camels. . . . They 
went off beating tambourines and playing on pipes.” 10 The Jews of the Ara¬ 
bian oases also earned their livelihoods by selling wine and importing silk. 
One pre-Islamic Arabic poet evoked his desert landscape as multicolored, 
“just as if the Jews had extended their cloth of silk, their shimmering 
sashes.” 11 These and other Jews of central Arabia were economically powerful 
enough that Muhammad’s earliest political maneuvers were at least in part 
designed to come to terms with these entrenched Jewish merchants and 
agriculturalists. 12 

Jews in the seventh and eighth centuries also were active in the precious 
and not-so-precious metal businesses. When one of the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World, the Great Colossus of Rhodes, was scrapped in the eighth 
century, the remains were sold to a Jewish scrap-metal dealer. 13 The Jews in 
the oases around Muhammad’s Mecca not only raised date palms but were 
celebrated goldsmiths. 14 And at the turn of the eighth century a Jew was 
named to be the head of an Ummayad general’s mint. This Jew, one Sumayr, 
was successful enough in this position of head mintcr that his coins were 
named sumariyya after him. 15 

In the earliest years of new Islam, upper Jewish professionals gravitated to 
the caliphal centers of power, which provided pivotal points from which to 
further pursue their scattered economic interests. Jewish physicians, astrolo¬ 
gers, poets, and, eventually, viziers attended the affairs at court, if not to 
the caliph himself. 16 Perspicacious caliphs naturally took advantage of these 
readily available Jewish skills. For example, when the 'Abbasid dynasty 
overtook the Umayyads in 750, the new 'Abbasid regime decided to estab¬ 
lish its capital city at Baghdad. The man appointed to plot out the city plan 
for this ideal city was a Jew, the celebrated physician and astrologer Mashai- 


10 Al-Waqidi, Kitab al-Maghazi 1:136, cited in Goldzihcr, “Melanges Judeo-Arabes,” 
273. 

11 Goldzihcr, “Melanges Judeo-Arabes,” 273 

12 Stillman, Jews of Arab Lands, 3-22. 

13 In the year 627, according to the Chronograph™ of Thcophanes. See Baron, Social 
and Religious History 3:235 n. 16. 

14 Newby, History of the Jews of Arabia, 49-78. 

is Dietrich, “al-Hadjdjaj b. Yusuf,” 41, citing Ibn al-Athir; Fischel, Economic and l o- 
litical Life xvii, n. 9; Gil, History of Palestine, 110 n. 34. 

, 6 j provide a number of additional examples of Jewish scientists and astrologers in 
“Sefer Tesira.” 
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lah, 17 This Jewish scientist calculated that the day of the historic ground¬ 
breaking should be July 30, 762. Thus, from its vary inception, the 'Abbasid 
dynasty, who ruled from this capital of Baghdad for the succeeding five centu¬ 
ries, utilized Jews in positions of technical and cultural authority. 

For the ambitious young Jew already in the eighth century, then, a position 
of influence at the center of the Muslim world-empire was not entirely an 
unrealistic aspiration. And, indeed, Jewish skills continuously were co-opted 
in the interests of the Islamic state. By the tenth century the role of the Jews in 
international banking and commerce, often at the behest of the caliph, ex¬ 
panded considerably. The tenth century, in the phrase of Goitcin, constituted 
“the golden age of the high bourgeoisie” for Jews as well as for Muslims. 18 

The Jewish community eventually prospered, along with its neighbors, in 
what Goitein termed the “bourgeois revolution,” engendered by the eco¬ 
nomic boom following in the wake of the Arab conquests. 19 Certainly by the 
tenth century Jewish middle classes of Egypt and Mesopotamia enjoyed the 
pivotal advantage of powerful friends at court. But beneath these well- 
documented and overemphasized few success stories were squeezed a silent 
and apparently degraded Jewish majority'. 


Reviled Occupations 

By the tenth century, the Jewish community had become a “religious democ¬ 
racy,” with wealthy classes caring for the poor through efficient social ser¬ 
vices, as Goitein has shown from Geniza documents. 20 My concern at this 
point, however, lies with the earlier, less organized situation. I therefore now 
turn to the neglected “lower” levels of Jewish life, with special reference to 
what (little) we know of the eighth and ninth centuries. Jewish court poets, 
town planners, caliphal astrologers, ambassadors, and monied courtiers of 
that day, I suggest, did not represent their people. Indeed, for however much 
evidence there may be concerning court Jews and their apparent influence, 
there is that much more proof that the Jewish masses were in a generally 
miserable condition. 21 

This grim situation can best be illustrated by a look at die most frequently 
mentioned of all Jewish professions in the first centuries of Islamic rule. I 
refer to cloth-making—mere manual labor, which almost universally was 
considered to comprise the lowest level of society. 22 It was assumed that mer- 

17 Pingree, “Some Sassanian and Syriac Sources,” 5—13; Astrological History ; and 
“Masha’allah”; Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy, 8-9. 

18 Goitein, “Near Eastern Bourgeoisie,” 583-604. 

19 Ibid., 603; Abitol, “Juifs Maghrebins,” 561-77. 

20 Goitein, Mediterranean Society , vol. 2. 

21 See the subtle and useful observations on this question made by Sadan, “Some 
Literary Problems,” 356. See more generally Mahler, Karaimer. 

22 Brunschvig, “Metiers vils en Islam,” 41—60. 
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cantile activity possessed social status, while manual labor did not. Moreover, 
the social status of those engaged in laboring on cloth and fur—tanners, 
fullers, carders, weavers—was that of a despised underclass. 23 And of workers 
engaged in the manufacture of cloth, the weavers were derogated as the low¬ 
est of them all. 24 

This was an ancient prejudice. As early as the first century, Flavius Josephus 
describes the general Roman loathing for weavers. 25 Rabbinic Jewish views 
were much the same: a passage from Tosefta designates weaving as “the lowest 
trade in the world.” 26 No wonder weaving has been deemed by one scholar as 
“the most despised profession in the East.” 27 And the prejudice against 
weavers common in other traditional societies seems particularly acute in the 
medieval Muslim social world. 

It is striking, then, that garment work, with its derogatory implications, 
was associated widely with Jews in the first centuries of Islam. An Arabic 
essayist tells us that the Jews of the ninth century were dyers, tanners, cup¬ 
pers, butchers, and tinkers. About the same time, a geographer notes that 
many of the Jews of Egypt and Syria were dyers and tanners. The most strik¬ 
ing castigation derives from a source dated between the eighth and tenth 
centuries: In this source, an Arabic-speaking Christian reviles a Jew in this 
way: “As for you, God has replaced the status of his Son and his delight with 
malediction, wrath and exile; instead of Royalty, the job of weaver; instead of 
Prophet, the profession of tanner; instead of Priest, that of barber, potter, 
glassblower and other vile professions.” And we find this image corroborated 
by another Eastern Christian, who asserted that “no Jew has been raised to a 
position of exalted honour . . . [and] the humbler among them are engaged 
as tanners or dyers or tailors.” 28 

This depressing background should be kept in mind in order to compre¬ 
hend the full pathos of the Jewish rebellions of the eighth century, for rebel¬ 
lious Jews are repeatedly associated with various kinds of cloth work. It is 
interesting to note that garment workers in particular have been perennially 
associated with something more than their low class standing. They were 
also_not inaccurately—held responsible for social agitations. The conjunc- 

23 As Mez put it, “the lowest class of tax-payers were the Jewish money-changers, 
tanners, shoe-makers and particularly dyers” ( Renaissance of Islam, 39, with reference 
to various sources). 

24 I. Friedlaender, “Heterodoxies,” 29:96. 

25 I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies” 3:282 n. 346. 

26 I. Friedlaender, “Heterodoxies,” 29:96, citing Tosefta Eduyot 1:2. 

27 I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies” 3:282 n. 346, provides numerous Jewish, 

Muslim, and Christian sources. In his section “Social Position” (281-85), he surveys 
the literature on this question. „ 

28 Jahiz, in an often-cited essay translated by Stillman, in Jews of Arab Latins, 170; 
Fischel, Jews in the Economic and Political Lift, 7, citing Muqaddasi; Vajda, Un traite 
de polemique,” 147; my translation from the French of Vajda; Fischel, Jews in the 
Economic and Political Life , 106, citing Bar Hebraeus. 
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tion of cloth workers and rebellion is known outside the Muslim world. Jew¬ 
ish women working in the imperial Roman weaving establishment converted 
Christian women to Judaism. The Jewish women weavers accomplished this 
in such numbers that the disturbance required a special proviso in the The- 
odosian Code (398 c.E.) in order to allow converted women back into Chris¬ 
tianity. 29 Even in the Europe of the High Middle Ages, several millenarian 
peasant uprisings were instigated by semiskilled weavers and fullers. 30 

Furthermore, more than one of the widely vilified eighth-century proto- 
Shi'i prophets was said to be a weaver. The medieval Muslim historian who 
reports this fact dryly comments “that this claim [to prophecy] should have 
been raised by them in favor of a weaver is strange indeed!” 31 And, certainly, 
these eighth-century' Shi'i rebels propagandized on the effectively populist 
appeal of their own lower-class origins. 32 

We should therefore not be surprised to find that contemporaneous Jewish 
rebels, closely associated with these originators of Shi'i Islam, seem to have 
appealed similarly to their underclass status in their uprisings. One of these 
Jewish rebels arose in Mesopotamia around the year 720. Around him gath¬ 
ered Jews who were “weavers, carpetmakers and laundcrers.” 33 Though his 
rebellion was quickly put down, others were soon to follow. 

The greatest of all these Jewish cloth-worker revolutionaries—indeed, the 
most significant Jewish Messianic figure from Bar Cochba in the second cen¬ 
tury' to Shabbctai Zevi in the seventeenth century'—was Abu 'Isa al- 
Isfahani. 34 A reliable source says that Abu 'Isa was “an ignorant tailor who 
could neither read nor write”—another lowly, illiterate cloth worker. 35 
Despite—or because of—his humble origins, his movement apparently was a 
mass movement. Indeed, Goitcin argued that Abu 'Isa’s movement, the 'Isaw- 
iyya, was at least symbolically responsible for the decline of Jewish village life 
starting in the second century' of Muslim rule. 36 

The way Maimonides tells this tragic story' is instructive. He refers to “an 
exodus of a multitude of Jews, from the East beyond Isphahan, led by an 

29 Brooten, Women Leaders , 146. 

30 Cohn, Pursuit of the Millennium, 58-60, 101-2. On the twelfth-century edicts 
against certain heretics known as “Piphili . . . those vilest of people, the weavers,” see 
Russell, Dissent and Reform, 218-21. One might note that the cultural abhorrence of 
weavers can be found even in India. The great Sakhi poet Kabir is despised for his 
origins in the Julaha weaving class. See Vaudeville, Kabir 1:83. 

31 I. Friedlaender, “Heterodoxies” 1:64. 

32 They are denigrated variously as safala (“lowlife”: see Kashshi, Rijal, 250); r amma 
(“common folk”: Kashshi, Rijal, 249); and gbauga' (“riffraff”: see Halm, “Schatten 
II,” 17). For a list of the professions of xhcghulat, see Halm, “Schatten II,” 85. See 
especially I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies” 3:281-85. 

33 Baron, Social and Religious History 5:184. 

34 See chapter 2 below. 

35 Qirqisani, Jewish Seas and Christianity, 103. 

36 Goitein, Jews and Arabs, 169. 
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individual who pretended to be the Messiah. They were accoutered with mili¬ 
tary equipment and drawn swords, and slew all those that encountered 
them.” The caliph stops them by proving their leader to be a phoney and then 
bribing his followers to return home. When pacified, the “Caliph ordered 
them to make a special mark on their garments, the writing of the word 
cursed and to attach one iron bar in the back and one in the front. Ever since 
then the communities of Khorasan and Ispahan have experienced the tribula¬ 
tions of the Diaspora.” 37 Goitein may have been correct to extrapolate that 
fit may well be that the disappearance of Jewish village population in the 
Arab East was partly caused by the negative outcome of such Messianic 
upheavals.” 38 

Goitein’s suggestion may be corroborated by two further indications of the 
serious extent of these movements. First, classical Muslim traditions have it 
that the Dajjal, the monstrous Antimessiah who will oppose the Messiah, 
“will emerge from Isfahan followed by 70,000 Jews wearing Persian 
shawls.” 39 Note the motif of Jewish cloth—but more importantly, note that 
this mythical terrible uprising of Jewish peasants is permanantly embodied in 
Muslim tradition as a sign of the end of time. 

Christian tradition provides a second indication of the impact of the weaver 
rebels. Their widespread appeal made their way into a later Eastern Christian 
report: “A weaver wanted to be a prophet. The people told him. Never has 
there been a prophet who was a weaver. He, however, replied to them: Shep¬ 
herds with all their simplicity* have been employed as prophets, why should 
not weavers be fit for it?” 40 

It is no surprise, of course, to find that underclasses revolt—all the more 
so, to be sure, in a society in which reviled occupations were so isolated and 
stigmatized. Nevertheless, it still seems extraordinary' to realize that, in the 
first centuries of Islam, Jews filled so many of the occupations conveniently 
named by a Muslim author listing “professions that damn”: blacksmith, 
butcher, conjurer, policeman, highwayman, police informer, night watch¬ 
man, tanner, maker of wooden and leather pails, maker of women’s shoes, 
burier of excrement, well digger, stoker of baths, felt maker, masseur, horse 
trader, weaver, ironsmith, pigeon racer, and chess player. 41 

Extraordinarily, there were Jewish occupations even more reviled and un¬ 
desirable than any of these. It was common enough, in fact, from ancient 
times through the decline of Muslim power, to use Jews for dirty work—not 
only the smelly and offensive work of tanning or foiling, but even more rcpul- 

37 Maimonides, Iggeret Teiman , 458-59. 

38 Goitein, Jews and Arabs, 169. 

39 Siddiqi, Sahib Muslim 4:1525. The bad reputation of Isfahani Jews was reflected in 
their association with “low” occupations. See for example Abu Nu'aim, who says that 
die Jews of Isfahan were workers in cupping, tanning, lulling, and butchering (Mez, 
Renaissance of Islam , 39 n. 8). 

40 Bar Hebraeus, cited in I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies” 3:282 n. 398. 

41 Massignon, Al-Hallaj 1:267. 
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sivc occupations. One of the worst of these was the universally loathed jailer. 
We already hear of Jewish jailers in sixth- and seventh-century Persia. 42 More¬ 
over, in the Babylonian Talmud (Taanit 22a) the prophet Elijah appears in a 
contemporary marketplace and declares that a man there has a share in the 
world to come. That man was a Jewish jailer. 

Jews were used not only as jailers, but even as executioners. Middle Eastern 
rulers, in other words, utilized Jews for the very worst jobs for well over a 
millennium. In illustration, I have translated a description of such activities 
deriving from events in fifteenth-century Lebanon. On Wednesday night, the 
twenty-ninth day of the month of Shawwal, in the year 1462, 

a slave and a black bondswoman conspired against their mistress at Tripoli. Her 
husband was away at the time and they murdered her. . . A Jew was put in charge 
of their execution, as was their custom in that land, for whenever such a thing 
occurred they would call upon a Jew at random, whoever it might be. The Jew was 
then ordered to execute by whatever manner of punishment the criminal deserved, 
out of the apprehension that one of [the Muslim community] should have to do 
[that undesirable deed]. 43 

There was, then, a full spectrum of Jewish professions. Beyond legal occu¬ 
pations, Jews operated outside the law' as oudaws. 44 Indeed, we possess a 
precious account of a Jewish highwayman at the turn of the ninth century. 
Because of its rarity and intrinsic interest, I translate it here (from The History 
of the Rulers of Damascus and the Biography of Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi) in its 
entirety: 

'Ali ibn al-Mughira al-Athram said: “Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi [a professional singer, 
uncle of the caliphs al-Amin and al-Ma’mun] told me that he ruled the emirate of 
Damascus for two years, after which for a period of four years no one was waylaid 
in his province. I was told that disaster eventually did occur in the form of highway 
robbety, by Diama and Nu'man, two mawali [client-tribesmen] of the Umayyads, 
and by Yahya ibn Yirmia of the Balqa’ Jews. They refused to submit to the authority 
of a governor, so when I came to office I verote letters to them. Nu'man wrote to 
him with a solemn oath that he would not despoil his district so long as he was 
governor. Diama came to me ‘hearing and obeying.’ He told me that Nu'man had 
been true and had kept his promise. He told me that the Jew' had written to him, ‘I 
am going out to dispute you. So write me a note of assurance swearing to me in it 
that you won’t do anything to me until I return to my place of safety.’ I acceded to 
this request. 

42 Segal, “Jews of North Mesopotamia,” 55. 

43 Zayyat, “Jews in the 'Abbasid Caliphate,” 172—73, reproducing the text of'Abd al- 
Basit al-Hanafi’s Al-Rauda al-Basam , 55. 

44 Perhaps “lowest” of all were the Jewish criminals. Jewish travelers (Eldad ha-Dani 
and Benjamin of Tudela) in the Middle Ages noted the presence of Jewish robbers. 
See, for example, Ginzberg, Unknown Jewish Sect , 387 n. 140. For a portrayal of later 
Jewish weavers, see Goitein, “Portrait of a Yemenite,” 3—26. 
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“A youth with scant hair, wearing an ornamented outer garment, a girdle, and a 
Mahalla sword, approached me. He entered the House of Mu'awiyya while I was in 
its courtyard. He greeted me off the carpet. So I said to him, ‘Get on the carpet.' He 
said, ‘O Amir! The carpet carries with it an obligation which frightens me from 
staying seated on it. For I don’t know what on earth you will impose on me.’ So I 
replied, ‘Convert! Hear and Obey!’ He said, ‘As for obedience, I hope to do so. But 
as for Islam, there’s no way. Let me know what is in it for me if I don’t convert to 
Islam.’ I said, ‘There is no way for you to avoid rendering the jizya [(head tax)] to 
me.’ To which the Jew replied, ‘No way to do that.’ [The Jew] then answered back, 
I am leaving in accordance with my pledge of safe conduct,’ and I permitted that. 
And I ordered them to water his horse as he went out to it. When he saw that, he 
called for a hired horse, mounted it, and abandoned his own steed. He said, ‘I’m 
not in a position to take anything with me which I received from you for mere 
convenience, for I will wage war on you upon it.' I appreciated that coming from 
him, and I requested that he come back inside. 

“And when he entered, I said, ‘Praise God, who made me victorious over you 
without a contract or a pact.’ He asked, ‘How is that?’ I answered, ‘Because you 
turned away from me and then returned to me.’ He said, ‘You imposed as condition 
that you should send me away to my sanctuary. If your abode is my sanctuary, then I 
shouldn’t be scared. But if my sanctuary is my own abode, then return me to Balqa.’ 
I tried hard to have him comply with my request to pay the jizya, [even] on condi¬ 
tion that I grant him two hundred dinars a year, but he wouldn’t do it. He returned 
and stirred up mischief in his area. 

“Sometime thereafter, monies were transported to 'Ubaidallah ibn al-Mahdi in 
Egypt. The Jew went out to intercept this [shipment], I wrote back to him, com¬ 
manding him to war against the Jew if he interfered with the money. When 
['Ubaidallah ibn al-Mahdi] encountered the Jew, both knights were escorted mil¬ 
itarily. Al-Nu'man asked the Jew to leave the field, but he refused. He said, ‘You 
wish me to come out to you all alone while you come out in your escort. If you so 
desire, we should meet in single combat. If I vanquish you, your companions will 
revert to me, and they will share booty with me. And if you beat me, my compan¬ 
ions will revert to you.’ Al-Nu'man said to him, ‘O Yahya! Woe unto you, you 
youth! You have been inflated with conceit—even if you were one of the Quraysh, 
your hostility to the government wouldn’t be possible. This amir is the caliph’s 
brother, and I, even though we are of different religions, would prefer not to have 
die murder of a knight on my hands. If you wish what I wish of security, then he 
will not be afflicted by you and by me.’ 

‘They both went out together at the time of the Asr [late afternoon] prayer, 
remaining in duel till dusk. Each stayed on his horse, supporting his weight on his 
lance. Al-Nu'man had his eyes poked out. The Jew thrust at him, and the spearhead 
of his lance got caught in al-Nu'man’s girdle. The girdle revolved and the spearhead 
started to turn in the girdle toward the rear. At this point al-Nu'man grabbed him 
and said to him, ‘Double-cross, O son of a Jewish woman!’ Yahya replied, ‘O the 
fighter sleeps, O son of a handmaid!’ Al-Nu'man then leaned his full weight on him 
in his embrace and fell on top of him. Al-Nu'man was a huge man, and so, immo- 
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bilizing the Jew, he cut his throat. He thereupon dispatched his head to the caliph. 

None after him opposed me.” 45 

By the tenth century, then, Jews worked in virtually every known profes¬ 
sion. From the documentary evidence of the Cairo Geniza, Goitein counted 
over 250 manual occupations and 170 types of activities in commerce, the 
professions, education, and administration. 46 I want to emphasize that there 
was a smaller but still quite considerable range of professions already occu¬ 
pied by Jews by the eighth century', from the highest merchant ranks to the 
most reviled, including those operating outside the law. 

Finally, I must add that there were un-Jewish Jewish successes: ironically, 
one of the most spectacularly influential of all “Jewish” social roles was that of 
the professional Jewish convert. These converts were learned Jewish men 
who converted to Islam and then proceeded to spend a lifetime Islamicizing 
Jewish traditions. These “professional Jewish converts” partly were responsi¬ 
ble for the Islamic assimilation of reams of Halakha and Aggada. 47 

The best known of the these professional converts, Wahb b. Munnabih, 
was flogged to death in the early 720s. 48 It is strange to hear that he was 
executed, for he spent a long life as a Muslim loyally transposing Jewish tradi¬ 
tions into Islamic guise, in which garb they were rapidly recognized as being 
Muslim traditions. Wahb and other Jewish converts thereby played an invalu¬ 
able role of enormous consequence in the self-definition of new Islam. But 
they seem to have been rather unwelcome in cither of their religious commu¬ 
nities: otherwise respectable works of Jewish history of this period do not 
even mention these converts. But Wahb cannot be shrugged out of Jewish 
history'. That the professional Jewish convert posed a certain threat to the 
Jewish community is obvious on the face of it. Jacob Katz argues persuasively, 
however, that such apostates do still belong to Jewish history'. In discussing 
two nineteenth-century' French Jewish brothers who converted to Catholi¬ 
cism and subsequently became celebrated Catholic thinkers, Katz argues that 
“their lives were given much attention by Catholics but entirely ignored by 
Jews—wrongly so, in my opinion, for failures, no less than successes of Jew¬ 
ish society, belong to Jewish history.” 49 

Clearly, we possess insufficient data upon which to draw defensible specifi- 

45 Zayyat, “Jews in the 'Abbasid Caliphate,” 155—57. This report comes from The 
History of the Rulers of Damascus and the Biography of Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi and dates to 
the reign of al-Rashid (786-809). See also Kraemer, “Apostates,” 34-74. 

46 Goitein, “Jewish Society,” 175. 

47 I discuss some of these figures, as well as the general phenomenon of Isra’iliyyat, 
more fully in chapter 6 below, with special reference to 'Abdallah ibn Salam. 

48 Faruqi, Early Muslim Historiography, 92—110; Horowitz, “Earliest Biographies,” 
530-55; Abbott, “Wahb b. Munabbih,” 103-12. 

49 Katz, “Religion as a Force,” 6. In this regard, it is striking that Ahroni does not 
discuss Wahb or 'Abdallah ibn Saba’ in his Yemenite Jewry. 
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cations concerning class conflict among the Jews of the eighth century. That 
being said, it seems clear enough, in general, that classes of Jews were in 
conflict. We know, at the broadest level, that Jews were heavily represented in 
the lower classes and that they participated in conflicts, even military rebel¬ 
lions, in which class difference played a part. To the extent that the majority 
of Jews at this time apparently suffered from the ugly reputation associated 
with those classes, it is reasonable to conclude that they also suffered the 
consequences of such a reputation. 50 


Leadership and the Crisis of Mobility 

Although I began by bemoaning the absence of sources, we clearly do possess 
sufficient sources to assemble a roughly accurate picture—a moving picture, for 
whatever sources survive are marked by an inescapably vivid sense of motion. 
There were Jewish conversions and Jewish revolutions, inspiring Jewish rises 
and catastrophic Jewish falls. Things were in flux and reflux. The end of antiquity 
conveys such a sense of motion, in fact, that I would argue that this period of Jcw- 
ish history constituted an epochal crisis of mobility for the Jewish community. 

Thus far I have tried to show that some few Jews at the mid-eighth-century 
end of antiquity wielded power and influence, while the majority were vari¬ 
ously alienated enough to convert, rebel, and even form new sects. These 
were die two obvious poles of Jewish experience, though neither of these 
were obviously the Jewish experience. There were, after all, non-Jewish court¬ 
iers and non-Jewish peasants, so neither the Jewish courtiers nor the Jewish 
peasants represents the essentially Jewish Zeitgeist, the characteristic Jewish 
spirit of the age. Who, then, did? Who led the Jewish commmunity? The 
answer to that question is that Jewish authority—then, as now—was made 
up of an interlocking and sometimes internally contested network of leader¬ 
ship. I have to this point described the socioeconomic pluralism of the Jewish 
community because that complexity' provides the bases for these rival parties 
struggling for the center of Judaism. 

Under early Islam, the very' definitions of Jewish authority and legitimacy 
were being reconstituted. What, in fact, comprised Jewish constitutional au¬ 
thority in the eighth century? Who was die properly constituted leader of the 
commmunity? Who could legitimately lead? These questions, which we ask 
today of our own community, were being aggressively pursued then. Then as 
now, Jewish authority was being anxiously reassessed. 51 

50 On accusations against one’s enemies as belonging to the amma, see Cook and 
Crone, Hagarism , 230 n. 24. For the relationship of this label to the rebellions in the 
early period, see Blichfeldt, “Khassa and ’amma," 14-20. 

51 For the best overview of the political history of Jewry in this age, see Baron, Social 
and Religious History 5:3-82. 
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This critical reassessment was brought to a head at a brief but pivotal mo¬ 
ment of Jewish history. I refer now to the twenty-one years of the reign of the 
second 'Abbasid caliph, Abu Ja'far al-Mansur (754-75). 52 j t [ s precisely then 
that I would locate the climactic confrontation of powerless Jews with newly 
empowered Muslims, as they converged around the center of real political 
power. During the two decades of the reign of al-Mansur, major challenges 
for supreme Jewish leadership emanated from three distinct Jewish parties: 
the Gaons, the cxilarchs, and the laity. I shall discuss each in turn and try to 
show how al-Mansur apparendy manipulated each of these Jewish challenges. 

The shattering peoples’ uprising of Abu 'Isa in Isfahan, as described by 
Maimonides, may be the best example of the politics of the Jewish under¬ 
class. 53 Maimonides refers to a unnamed caliph who cleverly halts the danger¬ 
ously spreading movement. Other sources specify that this caliph was none 
other than al-Mansur. 54 Here is Maimonides’ account of how al-Mansur dealt 
with this Jewish revolution: 

[Al-Mansur] said to all the Jews of his kingdom: “Let your Rabbis go out to 
meet this multitude and ascertain whether their pretension is true and he is unmis¬ 
takably your Expected One. If so, we shall conclude peace with you under any 
conditions you may prefer. But if it is dissimulation, then I shall wage war against 
them.” When the Rabbis met these Jews . . . they asked them: “Who instigated 
you to make this uprising?” Whereupon they replied: “This man here . . . whom 
we know to be a leper at night, arose the following morning healthy and sound.” 
They' believed that leprosy was one of the characteristics of the Messiah. . . . 

Whereupon the Rabbis explained to them that their interpretation was incorrect, 
and that he lacked even one of the characteristics of the Messiah, let alone all of 
them. Furthermore the Rabbis advised them: “O fellow Jews, you are still near your 
native country, and have the possibility' of returning there. If y'ou remain in this 
land, you will not only perish but also undermine the teachings of Moses by' mis¬ 
leading people to believe that the Messiah has appeared and has been van¬ 
quished. . . .” [The rebels] were persuaded by the Rabbis’ arguments. [Al-Mansur] 
then turned over to them so many thousands of denars by w'ay of hospitality in 
order that they should leave his country. 55 

Then, once the rebels had been bribed to depart, al-Mansur turned around 
and punished the Jews of his own realm! 56 AJ-Mansur indeed operated as a 

52 Noldeke’s essay, “Caliph Mansur,” in Sketches , is still a valuable introduction. 

53 There was a rebellion against al-Mansur in Isfahan, in the year 755-56. In 767, 
Mansur thought of making Isfahan his capital, though it was mere rubble at the time 
(Browne, “Account of a Rare Manuscript,” 419). See also F ischel, “Yahudiyya,” 523-26. 

54 That is the dating of Shahrastani, which I follow. 

55 Maimonides, Iggeret Teiman , 458-59. 

56 Ibid. Al-Mansur was hereby reinforcing the “counterrevolution,” which he had 
already initiated against other insurgents. See Daniel, Political and Social History , 157, 
on die “striking revival of Caliphal power”; and the profile of his power relations in 
Hodgson, Venture of Islam 1:284—89. 
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textbook Machiavellian. In fact, a full analysis of his relations with religions, 
ethnic groups, and minorities would reveal, it would seem, the genius that 
leads Dunlop to consider al-Mansur “the virtual founder of the 'Abbasid dy¬ 
nasty.” 57 In short, fundamental religiopolitical reorganizations were affected 
by al-Mansur, including such major parties as the Manicheans and the Im- 
amiyya (Twelver Shi'itcs). 58 

He certainly knew how to get Jews to work for him. As noted above, he 
employed a Jewish tax collector and a Jewish town planner, who plotted his 
capital city of Baghdad in 762. In addition to his adroit manipulation of both 
the Jewish peasantry and Jewish administrators, al-Mansur was equally effec¬ 
tive in handling the Jewish scholarly elite. He certainly used rabbis for his 
own ends, according to the above report of Maimonidcs. But the most telling 
of al-Mansur’s meddling in the affairs of the rabbis took place in his brilliant 
manipulation of Gaons and exilarchs. 

Gaons (Geonim), as the heads of the Babylonian Jewish academies, along 
with their Palestinian counterparts, constituted the supreme court of the Jew¬ 
ish world. 59 Indeed, their academies constituted, at once, the high court, 
university, and parliament of all Jewries under their jurisdiction. 60 Vying for 
power with the Gaons were the exilarchs. The exilarch. Leader of the Exile, 
(Hebrew, roshgolah; Aramaic, reshgeduta ; Arabic, ra’sjalut ), were Jewish civil 
leaders who derived their authority from a claim of direct descent from King 
David. 61 The exilarchs under the caliphs served as “ministers of Jewish af¬ 
fairs”: the Jewish commmunity paid taxes to them, who in turn passed them 
on to the caliph (after taking a cut). The exilarchs, in short, were wealthy 
courtiers who literally dwelled at the court in Baghdad. They were also, it 
seems, cozy with the caliphs: a ninth-century Gaon inveighs against an cx- 
ilarch “who cannot control Bible or Talmud nor make practical decisions but 
is powerful through money and closeness to the throne.” 62 

It may be instructive that we possess numerous Muslim tales of the Jewish 
exilarchs but no Muslim talc of the Gaons. 63 This disparity may be due to the 

57 Dunlop, Arab Civilization , 257. 

58 On an anti -dhimmi decree generally, see the older account concerning al-Mansur in 
Arnold, Preaching of Islam, 75. On the Manicheans, see the account of the Miqlasiyya 
in Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist of I bn al-Nadim 2:793-94. And on the Imamis, see al- 
Mansur’s relations with Ja'far al-Sadiq. The Ithna 'Ashariyya believe that Mansur killed 
Ja'far: see Donaldson, Shi'ite Religion, 131—32. 

59 Gerson Cohen impressively surveyed the historiography in “Reconstruction of 
Gaonic History.” See also I. Friedlaender, “Jews of Arabia,” 249-52. 

60 Goitein repeats dtis characterization in various places, for example, in Minority 

Self-Rule,” 114. . 

The sources on the exilarchate in this period have now been conveniently and thor¬ 
oughly collected by Grossman, Babylonian Exilarchate. 

62 Silver, Maimonidean Criticism, 61. 

63 See c hap. 3 below for numerous Shi'i tales of the rosh golah. The role and function 
of the Gaon seem to have been almost unknown to Muslim letters. 
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fact that exilarchs were creatures of the courts, where they were openly and 
regularly observed by Muslims, who unavoidably noted their presence. This 
fact also implies that exilarchs were not “of the people.” That the Geonim, on 
the other hand, must have been socially rather closer to the people than to the 
caliphal court we know from a variety of evidence. For example, in the late- 
ninth century, a certain Yom Tov Kohen became a Gaon, as a later Gaon put 
it, “even though he was a weaver.” 64 

Between them, the Gaons and the exilarchs purported to represent the 
totality of Jewry—Catholic Israel, as Solomon Schechter translated “Kelal 
Yisrael”—in other words, all classes of Jews. However, during the mid¬ 
eighth-century regime of al-Mansur, the high-class exilarchs and the relatively 
declasse Gaons were together bitterly engaged in the “age-old drive of the 
scholarly class for supreme control of the Jewish community.” 65 Their rivalry 
became, at this moment, a pointed struggle of contending legitimacies. The 
specific situation was the following: Already for several decades of the early- 
cighth century, Gaons and exilarchs had been vigorously deposing each other, 
attempting to impose their choices on the others and generally jockeying for 
that “supreme control of the Jewish commmunity.” Then the Muslim dynas¬ 
ties changed hands at the century’s midpoint, in the year 750. By the time al- 
Mansur ascended to the throne in 754, the Jewish commmunity would ap¬ 
pear to be in almost unparalleled disarray. The last caliph they needed was 
what they got with al-Mansur: a singlc-mindcdly calculating political genius 
all too inclined to widen the already gaping divisions in the Jewish leadership. 

Al-Mansur insinuated himself into these shaky Jewish affairs, and his ploys 
were to have a sustained impact on Jewish life for centuries to follow. The 
store' has two parts. These were the two times that we know of in which al- 
Mansur directly intervened in the Gaon-exilarch struggle. Roth incidents in¬ 
volved ancient conflicts and resulted in substantial and permanant changes in 
the Jewish structure of authority. The first of these interventions came with 
al-Mansur’s decision to personally resolve the dispute between two lineages 
over the cxilarchate. 66 Al-Mansur chose “the Persian lineage,” which already 
owed a century' of obligations to the Muslim caliphs. It must surely have been 
due to this debt that the grateful exilarch, probably at al-Mansur’s behest, 
moved the seat of the exilarchs to al-Mansur’s new capital of Baghdad. 

Meanwhile, as Baron puts its, “even more portentous was the conflict be¬ 
tween 'Anan, the founder of the Karaite schism, and his brother Hananiah, 
which resulted in the permanent schism of the Karaite sect from the main 
body of Rabbanites.” 67 'Anan ben David was die son of the exilarch and a 


64 Baron, Social and Religious History, 5:74-5, citing Shcrira Gaon. 

65 Baron, Social and Religious History, 5:13. It can hardly be a coincidence that the first 
attempt to bring Palestinian Jewry' under Babylonian sway was under Yehudai Gaon, 
ca. 760. 

<56 ibid. 

* 7 Ibid., 221. 
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disciple of the greatest scholar of the generation. Perhaps because 'Anan 
seemed too arrogant, the Gaons, who elected the cxilarchs, chose 'Anan s 
younger brother over him. f Anan refused to recognize the decision and was 
consequently thrown into the dungeon by al-Mansur. According to this 
(apocryphal) account, 'Anan then successfully freed himself by convincing al- 
Mansur that he would not contest the decision but rather would start his own 
religion. Al-Mansur gladly freed 'Anan, perhaps because the Muslim ruler 
was content to let the new sectarian leader of the “disgruntled intellectuals of 
Baghdad” further divide the Jewish community. 68 

Thus a crisis of mobility paradoxically paralyzed the Jewish leadership of 
the mid-eighth century. This gridlock of multiple leaders, I assert, was con¬ 
sciously encouraged by the deftly manipulative al-Mansur, a conniving master 
of the technique of divide and conquer. Al-Mansur used Jewish leaders 
against Jewish leaders to his own exquisite advantage. The canny al-Mansur 
knew what he was doing; just as he had pitted the Gaons against the rebels of 
Abu 'Isa, so he pitted the exilarchs against the Gaons. As a result there sprang 
from the time of his rule the two most significant Jewish sects—the only 
important Jewish sects after the destruction of the Second Temple—the 'Is- 
awivya and the Karaites. In dealing with al-Mansur, the Jewish community 
would seem to have played a politics of catastrophe. Or did it? To be sure, the 
world history' of the Jews at this moment made it appear ripe for a rebirth of a 
Jewish commonwealth: about 740 a Jewish kingdom was established by the 
Turkish Khazars of Central Asia; in 768 a Jewish princedom was (said to have 
been) established in southern France; and the Persian Jewish rebel Abu 'Isa 
tried to do the same in Persia at roughly the same historical moment. 69 Did 
the Babylonian Gaons and exilarchs, so strategically situated at the center of 
the Muslim empire, fail to seize that moment? 

They did not seize the day, because al-Mansur did that for them. However, 
while the Khazar and the French and Persian Jewish attempts at political 
power ultimately did fail, we are not entitled to speak of the Jewish political 
catastrophe under al-Mansur—for the devious caliph in fact left the Jewish 
community' with a legacy he himself desired: stability. And with the coming 
of this stability, after the end of a rather chaotic late antiquity-, the darkness of 
our sources finally lifts. With this added information we know that the crisis 
of mobility of the Jewish leadership in the eighth century-, culminating in the 
reign of al-Mansur, eventually resulted in a dialectically positive effect on the 

68 This tale is reviewed by Nemoy in “'Anan ben David, 309—18. See also Martin 
Cohen, “'Anan ben David and Karaite Origins”; the most important recent work on 
'Anan has been done by Haggai Ben-Shammai. See his “Between Ananites and 
Karaites.” 

69 On the Judaization of the Khazars see Dunlop, Jewish Khazars ; Golden, Khazar 
Studies ; Golb and Pritsak, Khazar Hebrew Documents. On the purported “Jewish 
princedom” in southern France see Zuckerman, Jewish Princedom in Feudal France , to 
be used with caution; and for the rebellion of Abu 'Isa see below, chapter 2, on the 
history of the 'Isawiyya. 
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Jewish community. When the dust settled, the rabbinical and Karaite com¬ 
munities had reconciled themselves to being complementary if contending 
Jewish parties; the smaller Jewish sects were scattered and ineffectual, their 
power neutralized; the Jewish court bankers, like the Jewish weavers and tan¬ 
ners, went about their business. And the great caliphs residing in Baghdad 
rested properly comfortably with this quiescent state of affairs. Jewish antiq¬ 
uity was at its end, and its long medieval creativity, stimulated by new stabil¬ 
ity and new plurality, was underway. 

Thus through disorientation new forms of authority were instituted. 
Through this novel complexity, the Jewish community grew plural without 
actually breaking apart entirely 70 Did the caliph al-Mansur in fact do Judaism 
a favor? Is that how the Jews of his day understood him? Remarkably, we can 
read contemporaneous Jewish responses to al-Mansur. Of the surviving 
handful of Jewish texts from this time, we luckily have two or three sources 
arguably dating from the reign of al-Mansur. These Jewish texts include 
apocalypses, books of revelation revealed by an angel. The most significant of 
these apocalypses, The Secrets of Shimon bar Tochai , describes the landmark 
reign of al-Mansur in euphorically Messianic terms. The Secrets of Shimon bar 
Tochai seems to consider its own days as the last days of history; it even 
describes Muslim rule as a sign of die final redemption of the Jews. 71 The 
eighth-century end of Jewish antiquity was, then, immediately perceived by 
some Jews as being momentous: the Jewish community perceived itself to be 
verging on a new age. 

Of course, in the absence of accurately prognosticating prophets, they could 
not actually know just how much was about to change. The transformative 
events of the mid-eighth century did reconstitute Jewish leadership. After al- 
Mansur’s meddling, new structures of Jewish authority grew secure enough 
that the now more broadly based Jewish community could rest relatively more 
securely on them in that challenging new era. In this new age, however, the old 
social structures remained, however realigned. Thus a Muslim poet sang, 

Fear of God alone gives standing and nobility—to love the world makes you poor 

and destitute. As long as he keeps his fear of God unimpaired, it is no shortcoming 

for the servant of God even to be a weaver or a cupper. 72 

70 Credit certainly must be given to the rabbinic leadership on this score, for example, 
their generous embrace of the former followers of the pseudo-prophet Serene. See the 
conciliator)' responsum of Gaon Natronai Gaon, translated in Kobler, Letters of Jews 
through the Ages 1:69—70. 

71 As translated and annotated in Lewis, “Apocalyptic Vision,” 305-38. Remarkably, 
Muslim sources would seem to corroborate this great hope that some placed in al- 
Mansur. A sect known as the Rawendiyya, in the Persian province of Khorasan (ca. 
758) believed that al-Mansur was the Mahdi. See Freidlaender, “Jewish-Arabic 
Studies” 2:503-7. 

72 Abu ’1-Atahiya, citing from the Kit ah al-Aghani , in Von Grunebaum, Medieval Is¬ 
lam, 124. 
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Moses Maimonides, (1135-1204) in so many ways, marks the end of the 
creative symbiosis between Jews and Muslims. To what extent this shift in 
relations reflects internal breakdowns in Jewish leadership remains to be seen. 
But Maimonides rejected the preceding Jewish establishment, and with tell¬ 
ing phrases: “It is better for you to earn a drachma as wages for the work of a 
weaver, tailor or carpenter, rather than to be dependent on the licence of the 
Exilarch.” 73 

Though few solid conclusions can be established concerning the precise 
profile of the Jewish community' in the eighth century, its occupational and 
class-differentiated pluralism seems beyond dispute. I leave aside (as beyond 
my purview) the consolidation of rabbinic leadership in this period. But the 
evidence points to an “ascendency of Babylonian ritual,” as Urbach puts it. 74 
In any event, my concern to this point is not to write a fully rounded history 
of the Jews nor to study rabbinic developments. Rather, I have been con¬ 
cerned to show that the Jewish community, divided against itself geograph¬ 
ically, “scctually,” and between classes, could hardly have been expected to 
present a unified front to the Muslims around them. Thus the symbiosis did 
not take place on the part of some spuriously reified “Jewry,” but rather on 
the part of many different Jews. 


The Question of Jewish Sectarianism 

A certain consensus of scholars prevails concerning Jewish sectarianism in the 
pre-Gaonic period. On this hypothesis, there had been extant several identi¬ 
fiable Jewish groups in Mishnaic times, but none of these surv ived the Ro¬ 
man destruction of Jerusalem or of the Temple and its cult. This watershed 
disaster is therefore considered a certain terminus ad quern for Jewish sec¬ 
tarianism: no Jewish sects have been proven to exist during the long talmudic 
period, roughly 200-600. The title of a recent article expresses this con¬ 
sensus succinctly: ‘The Significance of Yavneh: Pharisees, Rabbis, and the 
End of Jewish Sectarianism.” 75 

And yet, to be sure, with the coming of Islam, Jewish sectarianism dramat¬ 
ically reemerged from its long night of (purported) seclusion. 76 The problem 

73 Letter to Joseph ibn 'Aqnin, cited in Kobler, Letters of Jews through the Ages 1:207. 

74 Urbach, “Center and Periphery” 233-37. Yehudai Gaon, ca. 760, attempted this 
regularization under al-Mansur. See Kahle, The Cairo Genoa , 40. 

75 S. Cohen, “Significance of Yavneh,” 27-53. 

76 A history of the smaller Jewish sects under Islam remains a desideratum. Aside 
from the Samaritans and Karaites, who have received continuous scholarly attention 
over the last two hundred years, the smaller sects have not yet been studied using the 
full battery of available historical sources. 

The best history of the smaller sects under Islam is in Baron, “Messianism and 
Sectarian Trends,” in Social and Religious History of the Jews 5:138-209. Somewhat out 
of date, but still extremely useful is I. Friedlaender’s “Jewish-Arabic Studies.” Perhaps 
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is simple yet intractable: What, if any, are the continuities between the Jewish 
groupings under the early Muslim Church and the Jewish groupings under 
the early umma (Muslim community)? How do we account for similarities 
such as those between the Qumran Jews and the Karaites? 77 

Primordial Karaism, while still obscure in detail, remains a pointedly 
salient—if still relatively little explored—promontory on the contours of 
Jewish historiography. Indeed, even though a “pan-Karaite” theory held sway 
for some years, we still do not understand even such rudiments as, for exam¬ 
ple, the social setting of the origins of Karaism. 78 Our map of Jews and 
Judaism after Muhammad, to be sure, will remain a pastiche of speculations 
and extrapolations until such questions have been thoroughly reinvestigated. 
Only after such studies will the light generated by Jewish internal prolifera¬ 
tions illumine our dim understanding of Muslim-Jewish relations under the 
Geonim. 

This imperative seems more pressing in the case of extra-Karaite Jewish 


the fullest collections of texts and general discussions continue to be written in Hebrew, 
as diey have been since Simhah Pinsker’s Likkute Kadmoniot of 1860. Of more recent 
Hebrew-language collections, two are essential: Aeshcoly, Messianic Movements in Israel , 
117—32; Dinur, Judaism in the Israel, 207—34, and the notes thereon, 268—75. 

Two other points concerning the history of the Jewish sects under Islam should be 
made at this point. First, it is instructive to note that next to no direct information 
concerning medieval non-Karaite Jewish sectarianism came out of the otherwise rich 
Cairo Geniza. One may hope that the Firkovitch collection of Leningrad may well 
contain much information on this subject, since it contains numerous Karaite works. 
The second point, which helps us understand the first, is that medieval Jews, like 
medieval Muslims, were largely unconcerned with postbiblical Jewish history'. The 
Jewish disregard for its own historiography is well reported by Yerushalmi in Zakhor. 
Likewise, there exists a vast Muslim literature pertaining to figures and events of the 
Banu Isra’il, but very little historical (or legendary) discussion of postbiblical Jews and 
Judaism. 

77 Solomon Zeitlin lead the charge of an Anglo-American revisionist argument, 
which asserted that the scrolls found at Qumran were to be assigned to the Karaites 
(Zadokite Fragments) 

Golb explored this argument for a time (“Literary and Doctrinal Aspects,” 354- 
74; “Dietary' Laws,” 51-69; “Qumran Covenanters,” 38-50). Hoenig also worked 
this vein in “Qumran Rules,” 559-67 and “Pre-Karaism,” 71—93. 

The fullest statement of this position is articulated impressively by Weider, Judean 
Scrolls. The consensual position of scholarship rejected this hypothesis: “The Karaite 
hypothesis ... is simply untenable in the light of the combined evidence of archeol¬ 
ogy, paleography, and literary contents” (Vermes, “Essenes and History,” 23). But the 
numerous indisputably striking parallels between the Qumran and Karaite systems 
have yet to be explained in historical terms. Some scholars still hold for a genetic 
relationship. This position is summarized by Dupuy, “Lcs karaites?” 139-51. 

78 The best attempts thus far have been Mahler’s Marxian reading, Karaimer, and 
Ben-Sasson’s Zionist “First of the Karaites,” 42—55. 
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sectarianism. How, after all, does one sensibly go about streaming these ob¬ 
scure Jewish groups under early Islam? One largely obsolete method has been 
to follow uncritically the rubrics concocted by heresiographers. These dox- 
ographies are Muslim, Christian, and Karaite; rabbis themselves never listed 
their dissident groups under the umbrella rubric of “Judaism.” Still, despite 
rabbinic silence, no one suggests that organized subgroupings of Jews did 
not exist; no one, that is, believes that rabbinic abstinence from naming sec¬ 
tarian names betokens anything more than “the silent treatment.” In short, 
given the amplitude of the evidence, there is simply no reason to believe that 
Jews were monolithically “unified” at the end of antiquity. But, of course, this 
supposition merely leads to the more serious question: How, then, was this 
Jewish diversity organized? 

Obviously, a historical rethinking of Jewish group organization is required. 
In order to transcend its confounding of folklore and philology' and miscella¬ 
neously precious data, I analyzed (elsewhere) the literary-critical questions 
involved in interpreting Muslim heresiography of the Jews. Such source anal¬ 
ysis is propaedeutic to a systematic reassessment of the historicity of such 
groups. 

I should reiterate that the present work is not that study of Jewish history 
as such—though I did find it necessary to sketch a social description of Jews 
under early Islam in the preceding section of this chapter. The present work, 
however, is an effort to comprehend the diversity of intcrreligious systems of 
meanings as they were exchanged and transformed in the first centuries of 
Islamic culture. Since there exists no serious objection to the proposition that 
extrarabbinic, extra-Karaite groups did exist, and since I present a history of 
the largest of them, the 'Isawiyya, in the following chapter, my concern at this 
point lies more generally with the dynamics of Jewish pluralism. 

After all, the history of Jews and Judaism in the first centuries after 
Muhammad will remain dark until the pluralism of the Gaonic period has 
been thoroughly reinvestigated. In short, a rethinking of Jewish group orga¬ 
nization at the end of antiquity is required. It was with this desideratum in 
mind that I therefore undertook a systematic analysis of Muslim hcrcsiogra- 
phy (that literature devoted to the classification and description of religious 
groups) of die Jews. In that work, I analyzed the surprisingly rich range of 
classical Arabic sources concerning Jewish sectarianism. 79 Here I present 
some of the results of that research, supplemented by subsequent discovery' 
and analysis of texts. 

The first problem one encounters in this field of research is the paucity of 
datable Jewish sources. We possess almost no Rabbanitc sources that specify 
the identities of non-Rabbanite Jewish groups. The Geonim were famously 
disciplined in giving the silent treatment to their opposition and rivals; they 
did not “name names.” Thus, aside from a few responsa and indirect state- 


Wasserstrom, “Species of Misbelief.” 
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ments as well as some allusions in piyyntim and other poems, no Jewish sec¬ 
tarians are specified by name by the Geonim. Some rabbis do refer to contem¬ 
poraneous minim ; Saadia cryptically criticized a group of “people who are 
called Jews” (anashim she-nikraim Yehudim); and, occasionally, a polemicist 
referred to apikorsim or, in Arabic, Khawarij. 80 These derogations often sim¬ 
ply referred to Karaites or to dissident Rabbanitcs. 81 Rarely can any other 
firm sectarian identity be teased from these oblique clues. 

A second point with regard to Jewish sources is in order. The Cairo Ge- 
niza, which one might expect to be as rich a source on this subject as it is on 
so many other realms of Judaica, seems almost as silent as do the Geonim 
with reference to sectarians. Exceptions from the Geniza include the few texts 
(such as the Damascus Document) associated with the Qumran Jews; 82 a 
fascinating tenth-century polemical text of unknown origin studied only, and 
incompletely, by Jacob Mann; 83 some miscellaneous hints gleaned from doc¬ 
uments; 84 and some works claimed by Shlomo Pines and his students to be 
Jewish Christian. 85 This apparent paucity of Geniza evidence, however, may 
be misleading. We have reason to believe that important texts relevant to the 
study of Jewish sects under Islam exist in the Firkovitch collection in 
Leningrad. 

The following, then, represents an attempt based largely on Muslim 
sources—as well as on Karaite, Christian, and Rabbanitc sources, though 
only secondarily—to survey the state of the question concerning the smaller 
Jewish sects under early Islam. I have searched for groups who arc called or 
call themselves Jews; were considered to be or considered themselves to be 
somehow Jewish; and/or were neither Rabbanite, Karaite, or Samaritan. 
Thus, this search particularly concerns Jewish groups possessing a distinctive 
body of doctrine and practice, whose organization and whose self-definition 
set them apart from being Rabbanitcs, Karaites, and Samaritans but not nec¬ 
essarily apart from being “Jews.” 

Given these general criteria, one could argue rcpcctably for the existence of 
a handful of non-Karaite Jewish sects. On my reading of the sources, how¬ 
ever, sufficient evidence exists to assert seriously the historicity of only three 
of these: the 'Isawiyya, the Jewish Gnostics, and the Jewish Christians. 86 In¬ 
asmuch as I will study the Tsawiyya and the Jewish Gnostics in chapters to 
follow, I shall now look at one sectarian trajectory, that of the so-called Jewish 
Christians, and one geographic region, the Pcrsianate orbit. I have chosen 

80 Mann, “Early Theologico-Polemical Work,” 411-59. 

81 Chiesa, “II Guidaismo Caraita,” 163-69. 

82 Ginzberg, Unknown Jewish Sect. 

83 Mann, “Early Theologico-Polemical Work.” 

84 Friedman, “Menstrual Impurity.” 

85 See the works of Pines on Jewish Christians listed in the Bibliography below, as 
well as Crone, “Byzantine Iconoclasm”; Liebes, “Who Makes the Horn?”; and Men- 
ahem Kister, “Plucking the Grain.” 

86 I deal with the 'Isawiyya in chapter 2 below. 
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these two areas because, in both areas, burgeoning research reveals substan¬ 
tial internal differentiation in these locations. Rather than review acceptably 
consensual reconstructions, however, I have therefore chosen to be suggestive 
and to try to evoke the possibilities apparent in these two identifiable areas of 
Jewish cxtrarabbinic, extra-Karaite activity. 


The So-Called Jewish-Christiam 

Not all scholars have yet transcended the old dictum of Harnack: “Islam is a 
transformation on Arab soil of a Jewish religion which itself had been trans¬ 
formed by Gnostic Judeo-Christianity.” 87 For example, not so long ago, Dan- 
ielou was still saying much the same, though without the emphasis on 
Gnosticism: “[Jewish Christian] survival in the East can be traced from the 
third and fourth centuries. . . . Some were absorbed by Islam, which is itself 
in some ways an heir of Judaeo-Christianity.” Schoeps, in the final lines of his 
major study of Jewish Christianity, Hegelianizes the old argument: “And 
thus we have a paradox of world-historical proportions, the fact that Jewish- 
Christianity indeed disappeared in the Christian Church, but was preserved 
in Islam and thereby extended some of its basic ideas even to our own day.” 
Finally, and not accidentally, such theosophically oriented writers as Henry 
Corbin and N. O. Brown have returned to Harnack’s original Gnostic em¬ 
phasis: “Islam picks up and extends the notion, already present in Jewish 
(Ebionite) Christianity of the unity of the prophetic spirit.” 88 

These sweeping historiosophic assertions concerning so-called Jewish 
Christians and their purportedly profound impact on original Islam arc to be 
contrasted with a remarkable series of closely argued, erudite researches. That 
is, the question of the survival of Jewish Christians after the Muslim con¬ 
quests has been extensively surveyed and substantially extended in recent 
years in the brilliant, if ultimately problematic, studies undertaken by the late 
Israeli historian of philosophy, Shlomo Pines. In the late 1960s, Pines cap¬ 
tured headlines in the popular press when he published his initial study of 
what he interpreted to be an anti-Pauline Jewish Christian tract, preserved 
verbatim, so he argued, in the theological encyclopedia of die tenth-century 
Mu'tazilitc 'Abd al-Jabbar. 89 While several early Church historians eagerly 
embraced his reading. Pines’s former coworkcr on this subject, S. M. Stern, 
forcefully responded that this sensationalist discovery merely represented an¬ 
other surviving apocryphal gospel, a species of text quite well known in Mus¬ 
lim letters. 90 

87 Harnack, “Der Islam,” 537. 

88 Danielou, “Christianity as a Jewish Sect,” 282; Schoeps, Jewish Christianity ; N. O. 
Brown, “Prophetic Tradition,” 371. 

89 Pines’s voluminous work in this area includes: “‘Israel, My Firstborn,”’ 177-90; 
“Judaeo-Chrisdan Materials,” 187-217; “Jewish Christians”; “Notes on Islam” 

135-52. . . 

90 S. Stern, “New Light on Judaeo-Christianity? ’ 53-57. 
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While the book remains open on the identification of 'Abd al-Jabbar’s 
source, Pines’s corollary research has turned up numerous data suggesting the 
presence of Jewish Christians—of one kind or another—in the first centuries 
of Islam. From my point of view, it is therefore all the more remarkable to see 
that Pines, after two decades of strenuous effort devoted to his Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, came to rest on the 'Isawiyva as the sole identifiable group of such 
sectarians. 91 This is yet another reason to write the history of this unusual 
group; I attempt to do so in the following chapter. 

For the moment, I restrict my concern to the sheer presence of Christianiz¬ 
ing and Christianized Jews. I conclude, along with some of the aforemen¬ 
tioned scholars, that sufficiently manifold evidence demonstrates, within a 
reasonable margin of doubt, the existence of some such phenomenon. And, 
with Pines, I have found only one distinguishable and identifiable Jewish 
Christian group in this period—the 'Isawiyya. 

The varieties of evidence for so-called Jewish Christian groups has been all- 
too-often muddled. These currents of evidence include: preachments of an 
intcrconfessional revelation; theological sympathies for various aspects of 
Christian doctrine; ostensible “remnants” of groups descending from the pri¬ 
mordial Christian Church; and miscellaneous syncretists with an uncertain 
relationship to these broad currents. Similar confusions plague the issue of 
Judaizing Christians—as opposed to Christianizing Jews, under consider¬ 
ation here—confusions that contaminate much of the scholarship on this 
benighted subject. For example, the laws and councils of the seventh-century 
Visigoths Rccceswinth and Erwig do reveal that these authorities were exer¬ 
cised by what Parkes calls “Hebrew Christians.” 92 A parallel problem ap¬ 
parently existed in Syria. A seventh-century Syriac disputation between a 
stylite and a Jew, in the opinion of its editor, Hayman, was authored to com¬ 
bat real Judaizing. 93 Marcel Simon even argues that such Judaizing among 
the Christians of Syria continued from the first through the thirteenth 
centuries. 94 

Clearly, then, the distinction between Christianizing Jews and Judaizing 
Christians must be maintained wherever possible. With this caveat in mind, I 
shall review some of the (considerably varied) literature evincing the presence 
of Christianizing Jews in the centuries just before and after the rise of Islam. 

There would appear to have been some diffuse attraction to Christianity in 
these years. During the lifetime of Muhammad in the seventh century a 
“rabbi” was heard to say, “I fear lest the Christ, who came first, whom the 

91 Pines, “Preliminary Note,” 145-53. 

92 Parkes, Church and the Synagogue, 358-66. 

93 Hayman, Disputation of Sergius, 75. For example, “I am amazed how diere are 
among you some Christians who associate with us in the synagogue and who bring 
offerings and at the time of the Passover send unleavened bread” (75). More generally, 
see Hayman, “Image of the Jew,” 423-43. 

94 On the case of Syria, as well as Africa, Spain, Anatolia, and others, see Simon, Verus 
Israel, 306-38. See more generally Dagron, “Judaiser.” 
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Christians worship, was himself he that sent by God.” 95 Many Jews were 
attracted to Christianity in the Byzantine period. 96 Early in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, under divergent circustances, a Syrian monk and a Mesopotamian monk 
independently pronounced themselves to be Jewish prophets. Both garnered 
Jewish followers. 97 

Even as the institutionalization of Islam progressed, some Christianizing of 
Jews seems to have continued. In the year 796, the Nestorian patriarch of 
Elam, Timotheos, wrote his now-famous letter. The patriarch stated that, ten 
years earlier, he had learned from trustworthy Jews, who had just recently 
been instructed as converts to Christianity, “that some old Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts had been discovered in a cave in Jericho.” He has Jewish scholars 
confirm that these documents included “texts of our New Testament which 
are not even mentioned in the Old Testament, neither in our Christian texts 
or in dieir Jewish text.” 98 

This discovery, so closely parallel in circumstance to the Dead Sea Scrolls 
find, seems to have uncovered texts belonging to that very same ancient sect 
dwelling at Qumran." A Jewish sect with curious, quasi-Jewish demiurgic 
beliefs, the Maghariyya, seem to have received this apellation, “cave people,” 
by virtue of their utilization of these speleologically retrieved texts. 100 More- 

95 Neusner, History of the Jews 5:130, citing Doctrina Jacobi Nuper Baptizati. On this 
text see Griffith, “Jews and Muslims,” 86-87. I thank Professor Griffith for sharing 
this article with me prior to its publication. See now the definitive work of Dagron 
and Deroche, “Juifs et Chretiens”; and the edition of Deroche, Doctrina Jacobi Nuper 
Baptizati. 

96 Wilken, “The Restoration of Israel.” 

97 These cases are discussed more fully below in chapter 2, in the section titled “The 
Jewish Messiahs of Early Islam.” 

98 Braun, “Ein Brief,” 299-313, first edited and translated this letter. 

99 Golb, “Who were the Magariya?” 347-59; Bammcl, “Hohlcnmcnschcn,” 77-88; 
Wolfson, “Pre-Existent Angel,” 89-106. 

Much of the subsequent literature on this sea has come from scholars of Gnosti¬ 
cism, who believe that this sea has much to tell them—negatively or positively—on 
this subject. Grant, “Les etres,” 159, for example: “Among the Maghariya we find 
then realized the possibility for Jewish heterodox)', that an angel created the world, 
but we also find confirmed there the impossibility—for Jewish thought—that he was 
evil” (my translation from the French of Grant). 

Quispel found, contrarily, a “Jewish Gnostic” origin of the Maghariya demiurge: 
“Origins of the Gnostic Demiurge,” 271-76; “Jewish Gnosis,” 121. The argument 
for a Gnostic Maghariya has been rebutted by G. Stroumsa, “Le Couple dc i’ange dc 
de l’esprit,” 42-61, esp. 49-52, where he argues that this sect was in fact anti- 
anthropomorphic. Fossum has now achieved the fullest treatment on this question in 
his “Magharians.” Two recent contributions are of interest: Beckwith, “Essene Calen¬ 
dar and the Moon,” 462-66; and Szyzsman, “Compte rendu,” 105-6, where he 
reports a tantalizing (if far-fetched) possibility of modern remnants of the 
Maghariyya. 

100 That is, they found texts in caves—not that they were cave dwellers. 
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over, it is now widely recognized that five apocryphal psalms, three of which 
were rediscovered in 1948 at Qumran as well, were translated into Syriac 
subsequent to the eighth-century discovery of them. 101 In other words: 
Christians, Jews, Jewish converts to Christianity, and perhaps a Christianized 
Jewish sect all apparently read and translated these eight-hundred-year-old 
sectarian documents subsequent to their rediscovery in the eighth century. 

Other Christianized Jews seem to have been in the environs. Ibn al-Nadim, 
a reporter celebrated for his reliability, describes several such Mesopotamian 
groups, including the so-called Ashuriyyin: “In some things they agree with 
the Jews and about other things they disagree with them. They seem to be a 
sect of Jesus.” In all, Ibn al-Nadim cites five groups that bear both explicitly 
Jewish and explicitly Christian features. 102 

Perhaps the best known of these Christianizing Jews, aside from the 'Isaw- 
iyya, are the eighth-century Athinganoi, Byzantine Samaritan Gnostics. This 
group, on the argument of Crone and Jeffrey, certainly appears to be “fully” 
Jewish Christian: “The Athinganoi . . . accepted Christ as a mere man, re¬ 
placed circumcision by baptism or had neither one nor the other, observed 
the Sabbath, at least when with Jews, and also Levitical purity and Mosaic 
law in general: [they also had] Jewish preceptors.” 103 

A rivulet of Christianizing Jews also trickled through early Karaism. Qir- 
qisani cites several Karaites with varying degrees of sympathy for Jesus as 
prophet. 104 Perhaps the most striking of these is one Meswi al-'Ukbari. Baron 
even suggests that Meswi “not only professed Christainty—[a Karaite oppo¬ 
nent] chides him by comparing him with Matthew, John, Paul and Luke— 
but also ‘served three deities simultaneously in his old age,’ that is, he simul¬ 
taneously professed belief in the God of Israel, Jesus, and Muhammad.” 105 

It has not been my intention to review comprehensively the question of so- 
called Jewish Christians. Rather, I have sketched out the variety of some fairly 
clear evidence, leaving aside the highly complex literary' analyses underway in 

101 Other texts found in Qumran also were channeled into the Islamicate (Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim) world, perhaps through the Timodieos find. Among those 
texts were several which found their way into the Cairo Geniza. These include the 
Damascus Document, Hebrew Sirach, and Aramaic Testament of Levi. 

A particularly interesting discussion has arisen around the apocryphal psalms found 
at Qumran, which find their close parallels in the later Syriac and Arabic psalms. See 
Philonenko, “L’origine,” 35-48; Dupont-Summcr, “Le psaume,” 25-62; Strugncll, 
“Notes on die Text,” 258; Goshen-Gottstcin, “Psalms Scroll,” 32 n. 45; Magne, “Re- 
cherches sur les psaumes,” 503-8. 

102 Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 2:813, 810—13. 

103 Crone, “Islam, Judeo-Christianity and Byzantine Iconoclasm,” 75. The definitive 
study of the Athinganoi remains Starr, “Athinganoi,” 93-106. Griffith vigorously 
rejects the interpretation of Crone concerning the Athinganoi (“Bashir/Beser,” 311). 

104 Nemoy, “Early Karaites,” 697-715. 

105 Baron, Social and Religious History, 5:196—97. Zvi Ankori announced the publica¬ 
tion of a study of this sectarian, but it has never appeared. 
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the Pines circle. In this “darkest of all periods in post-Biblical Jewish history,” 
it is instructive, even striking, to see such vividly vague patterns emerging. 
Just what were the implications of such attractively live options? And how 
were they activated—put into play—within the limits of Jewish life? The 
following chapters comprise exploratory investigations of these concerns. 


The Question of the East: Persia and Beyond 

It may not be accidental that the Tsawiyya developed as a nonrabbinic force 
east of Babylonia. The Persian and eastern geographic sphere, even more than 
the Arabian Peninsula of the seventh century, constituted a veritable crucible 
of Jewish heterodox}' in the early years of Islam. This vast area sheltered, in 
addition to Abu 'Isa of Isfahan, such prominant figures of nonrabbinic Juda¬ 
ism such as Hiwi of Balkh and Benjamin of Nchawend. Evidence for Jewish 
life in this area is sparse, but it is worth reviewing, for this was a notorious 
arena of Jewish pluralism. 

The portrait of the miscellaneously nonrabbinical character of the Jewry of 
the eastern provinces of early Islamicatc Persia is only just now being 
drawn. 106 Certainly, a high percentage of the mixed reports that survive sug¬ 
gest this cxtrarabbinic profile. Already in the eighth century, for example, a 
Jew of Khurasan, Marwan ibn Abi Hafsa, can be found serving the 'Abbasid 
court as a poet. 107 In distant Bukhara, this extrarabbinism resulted in a 
certain marranism. 108 According to the tenth-century Karaite Salmon 
b. Yeruhim, “[when the Jews of Samraqand] say ‘God is One’ (allah 
wahid) [people who hear this] testify that by [saying] this they have become 
Muslims.” 109 

The town of Hamadan serves as an instructive locus for such phenomena. 
The great disturbances initiated by Abu Tsa of Isfahan in the eighth century 
were to extend, in the following two centuries, to Rayy, Qumm, Arrajan, and 
Hamadan. 110 In 1163, R. Benjamin of Tudela reports that there were four 
Jewish communities living between Susa and Hamadan and that they joined 
the side of the Isma'ilis in battle. 111 Heterodox teachings also emanated from 
Hamadan. The obscure Joseph of Hamadan was a purveyor of early proto- 
Kabbalistic teachings; his works were to influence the earliest European 
Kabbalists. 112 

i°6 xhere is no adequate study devoted to this subject. But see Fischel, “Jews of 
Central Asia,” 29-49; and Zand, “Jewish Settlements” 4-23. 

107 Fischel, “Jews of Central Asia,” 34 n. 22, citing Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, Kttab al- 
Aghani 9:36-78, and secondary literature. His family is listed in Ibn al-Nadim Fihrist 
1:352-53. 

los F or t he survival of this phenomenon, see Zand, “Bukhara,” 183-92. 

109 Cited by Ben-Shammai, “Attitudes of Some Early Karaites,” 10. 

110 See my full discussion of the sources in chapter 2 below. 

111 See chapter 3 below. 

112 Idcl, Kabbalah New Perspectives , s.v. “Joseph of Hamadan.” 
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Some relation between the Jews of Persia and various Gnostic communities 
is suggested by the sources. Interreligious relationships are not uncharacteris¬ 
tic of eastern Islamicate provinces in general. As Daniel puts it, the “profu¬ 
sion of religions in one area necessitated a measure of religious tolerance and 
contributed to much syncretism among the different groups. Thus Central 
Asia had a traditional role as a refuge for religious non-conformists of all 
persuasions .” 113 

We know of at least one specific instance of this common Gnosticizing 
milieu, that of the Mazdakiyya. It remains unclear whether Mazdak’s initial 
revolt garnered Jewish support, as some of the (contradictory) evidence sug¬ 
gests. 114 It does seem, at least, rather clearer that Mazdak’s teachings on the 
cosmogonic potency of the alphabet are somehow related to similar Isma'ili 
and Jewish teachings. The raza rabba , “great mystery,” which was apparently 
Mazdak’s central mystery, was also a key term in what Scholem posits as being 
the urtext of Scfer ha-Bahir . 11 s 

Moreover, Khurasan, in Central Asia, was the home of extensive Gnosticiz¬ 
ing revolutions in the eighth and ninth centuries, including that of Ishaq 
Turk, who Daniel suggests may have been a Jew. 116 Khurasan still housed 
Marcionists and Manicheans in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 117 Some of 
the earliest documentary—as opposed to literary'—evidence suggests that the 
Jews of early Islamicate Persia inhabited communities contiguous with those 
of the Manicheans. The earliest surviving inscriptions in the Persian language 
are in a dialect of Judco-Persian. These were discovered in the great Central 
Asian silk-route entrepots of Tang-i-Azao and Dandan Uiliq, crossroads com¬ 
munities that also have yielded substantial evidence of Manichcan habitation 
from the same period. 118 And some fascinating, if spotty, literary' ey'idence 
linking Jews and “Manicheans” remains as well. Theodore bar-Khonai, 
eighth-century Nestorian bishop of Central Asian Kashgar, reports on a 
number of quasi-Jewish, quasi-Manichean groups, yvhose teachings he appar- 

113 Daniel, Political and Social History, 139. 

114 Klima, “Mazdak,” 420-31; Solodukho, “Mazdak Movement,” 67-86; Baron, 
Social and Religious History, 2:399 n. 15; Sundermann, “Ncue Erkenntnisse,” 183-88. 
ns p e terson, “Urchristentuni,” 81; Muller, “Mazdak and the Alphabet,” 72-82; 
Halm, “Die Sieben und de Zwolf,” 172-77; and the citation in the fully annotated 
French translation of Shahrastani, Litre des religions, 663-65. The “great mystery” of 
Mazdak, die “raza rabba ” of the Mandeans, and the “raza rabba ” of Jewish mysticism 
appear to have been technical terms in a common late-antique Mesopotamian cosmic 
semiotics. 

116 Daniel, Political and Social History, 132. 

1,7 Madelung, “Abu 'Isa al-Warraq,” 220. 

118 Henning, “Inscriptions,” 335—42; Utas, “Jcyvish-Persian Fragment,” 123-37; 
Asmusscn, Judeo-Persian Literature, 4; Lazard, “La Dialectologie,” 79. For the pub¬ 
lication of some remarkable inscriptions, see Jettmar, “Hebrew Inscriptions,” 667- 
70. 
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cntly knew firsthand. 119 This evidence points to the existence of organized 
Jewish Gnostic sects. 120 

Other indications also point toward the far eastern provinces as fiminally 
Jewish. Natan ha-Bavli reports that R. Judah b. Mar Samuel (906-18) per¬ 
suaded the Khurasani Jews to conform to Babylonian Halakha, which would 
imply their nonconformity through the ninth century. 121 This implication is 
corroborated by other sources. The best known of these concerns the infa¬ 
mous ninth-century “heretic” Hiwi al-Balkhi. 122 Hiwi elicits numerous un¬ 
mistakable parallels with the contemporaneous Gnosticizing critiques of die 
Bible. Abu Hatim al-Razi, in refuting the Bible critique of Muhammad 
Zakariyya al-Razi—who may have been Hiwi’s teacher and whose Bible cri¬ 
tique asks many of the same questions—explicitly reports that his opponent 
sought the aid of Manichean anti-Jewish teachings. 123 Ninth-century Central 
Asian Jews could thus be close enough to some kind of “Manichcan”-stylc 
thought virtually to the point of apostasy. 

Central Asian Jews, then, possessed some access, from their vantage point 
at the center of Eurasia, to heterodoxies. This very geographic centrality, in¬ 
deed, may itself have played a role in such syncretizings. The convergence of 
long-distance trade and religious liminality evident, for example, in the Per¬ 
sian Karaite Tustari family, was not accidental but rather seems to have been 
in fact characteristic of Central Asian socioreligious patterns. 

What were these patterns? Karaism may provide a useful example. Karaism 
itself, the most profoundly far-reaching heterodoxy of the Jews under early 
Islam, founded several of its strongest early communities in Persia. 124 While 
Friedlacnder oppposed the idea, Baron, Ncmoy, and, most recently, Shaked, 
have listed reasonable parallels between the origins of Shfism and die origins 
of Karaism. 125 But Persia, it appears, was the home of the development of 
these two preeminent groups, rather than of their origins. The Persian com¬ 
munities, situated at the easternmost edges of Islamicate civilization, far from 
cultural and political centers, were ill suited to the creativity required to initi- 


n9 Bar-Khonai, Livre des scholies, 255-61. This eighth-century bishop was in posses¬ 
sion of many rare sources; research into the sources the eleventh book of scholia is 
surely very desirable. Drijvers, “Quq and the Quqites,” 112. 

120 I argue this point more fully in chapter 3 below. 

121 Mann, “Responsa of the Babylonian Gaonim,” 471; see further Pischel, “Begin¬ 
nings of Judeo-Persian Literature,” 141-51; Shaked, “On the Early Heritage,” 
22-37. 

122 Davidson, Smdia’s Polemic ; Rosenthal, “Heresy in the Era of Saadia,” 21-37; 
Rosenthal, Hiwi al-Balkhi; Guttmann, “Sources of Hiwi al-Balkhi,” 95-103; Plessner, 
“Heresy and Rationalism,” 3-10; Fleischer, “Fragment from Hivi al-BalkhiV 49- 
57. For more on Hiwi, see chapter 4 below. 

123 gee a discussion of this encounter in chapter 4. 

124 Shaked, “Origins of the Karaite,” 7-9. 

125 Ibid. 
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ate sects of sustained conception, especially those possessing seriously threat¬ 
ening power. These communities however, were well suited to serve as ref¬ 
uges far from the Mesopotamian centers of authority. Indeed, recent 
researches tend to converge on Mesopotamia as the source of earliest Karaism 
and of earliest Shi'ism, whence these Jewish and Muslim groups shifted some 
of their subsequent bases of power to the east. 126 

The free development of ideas operated in the open markets of Central 
Asia. The pre-eleventh-century Persian Karaites not only experienced consid¬ 
erable religious variation but some noticable economic success as well. Per¬ 
sian Karaite merchants arc well documented in the Cairo Geniza. 127 Indeed, 
the earliest known documents in the Judeo-Persian dialect are Karaite. These 
two characteristics could merge in a family of Persian Karaites such as the 
Tustaris. Both a business empire and (to a certain extent) a religious sub¬ 
group, the Tustaris are both well known from literary sources and from Ge¬ 
niza sources. 128 That some of them apparently acknowledged Muhammad as 
prophet may be only another indication of the extent to which a weakening 
of “Jewish” self-consiousness could dovetail with economic expedience. 

In the hypothesis of Pritsak, Central Asian Jews were noted for a distinc¬ 
tive social organization typified by “the harmonious co-existence of religious, 
commercial and scholarly interests. . . . The long-distance traders, residing in 
the oases and towns, who knew several languages and had a keen interest in 
philosophical matters . . . should be credited with the alleged religious toler¬ 
ance of the nomads.” 129 The Jews of Persia and Central Asia, in this hypoth¬ 
esis, may have been among the most amenable of all the early Islamicate 
Jewish communities to a certain syncretism because they represented a larger 
Central Asia religioeconomic complex. Pritsak extends this hypothesis to 
make the Radhaniyya responsible for the Judaization of the Khazar king¬ 
dom. 130 This amalgamating was not infrequently associated with a certain 
degree of intermediate Gnosticization. This milieu, in particular, was die 
same cultural sphere out of which the Central Asian school of Isma'ilism also 
emerged, under analogous circumstances. 

The Jewish communities from Fars to the Central Persian provinces of 
Khuzistan and Mazanderan, then, were apparently not firmly under the con¬ 
trol of the Babylonian Gconim. They lived in a milieu of “traditional syncre¬ 
tism,” whose comminglings were not only Jewish. Fischel notes that at least 
three instances under early Islam of Muslim Hebraism where quotations 
“presuppose direct contact and cooperation with Jewish scholars in 
Khorasan.” 131 Major heterodoxies of both Judaism and Islam emerge from 

126 See chapter 3 below for more on the role of Shi'a-Jewish relation, inside Persia and 
without. 

127 See Gil, History of Palestine. 

128 Gil, Tustaris and History of Palestine. 

129 Pritsak, “Role of the Bosporus Kingdom,” 13. 

130 Pritsak, “Khazar Kingdom’s Conversion,” 280. 

131 Discussed more fully below in chapter 3, in regard to the Isma'ili al-Kirmani. 
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may not have been conducive to brillant conception but provided fructifying 
soil for basic social and intellectual cross-fertilization. 

From Periphery to Center 


The question of Jewish pluralism at the end of antiquity requires a multiple 
approach if it is to fully comprehended. In the foregoing' I have only sampled 
the possibilities. I have looked at Jewish leaderships, professions, sects, and 
cultural geography. What conclusions can be drawn from such data> Where is 
the center of Jewish life in die first centuries of Islam? What is normative and 
what is peripheral? 

No responsible answer can be given to this question until much more work 
is done. I have not, for example, included Jewish literature as such within my 
purview. The very dating of Jewish texts in this period remains to be system¬ 
atically reassessed. 132 Social history from Gaonic halakhic sources, likewise, 
has barely begun. 133 And more serious analyses of midrashim and piyyutim 
would no doubt provide added insights. 134 I have not even attempted 
such work here. Instead, and by way of counterpoint, I have tried to show 
that other, equally underexplored approaches—those of die historian of 
religions—also wait to be exploited. 

That being said, the common problem that remains is the problem of sym¬ 
biosis. If Judaism under early Islam is still an underdefined entity, how is it 
then possible to isolate precisely what was symbiotic with Muslim civiliza¬ 
tion? Would it perhaps be helpful to posit Judaisms in this regard? Or would 

132 G. Cohen, “Reconstruction of Gaonic History,” xiii-xcvi. 

133 Pirkoi ben Baboi has been closely scrutinized in this regard: the research is sum¬ 
marized in Grossman, “Aliya,” 184 n. 1; and esp. in the study of Spiegel, “Le- 
Farashat,” 243- 74. See also Rosenberg, “Link to the Land,” 157. Lasker notes that 
the She'iltot of Ahai Gaon (citing the discussion in Tchernowitz, Toldot haPoskim , 62- 
69) may allude to pre-Ananite sectarians: “Rabbinism and Karaism,” 68 n. 13. Exam¬ 
ples could be multiplied, but not indefinitely. The sources available for the eighth 
century are sparse. 

134 Pirke de Rebbe Eliezer is one midrash that has been so studied, though much work 
remains to be done. See, for example, Heller, “Muhammedanisches und Antimuham- 
medanisches,” 47—54. Another such work would be the so-called apocalypse of 
Zerubabel: see the studies by Levi, “L’apocalypse,” 108-21; and Wheeler, “Imagin¬ 
ing the Sasanian Capture,” 69-85. For piyyutim , Yahalom, Poetic Language reviews 
the current state of research. For an example of scholarly redating that provides us 
with potentially important new light on Jewish responses to the advent of Muham¬ 
mad, see Fleischer, “Solving the Qiliri Riddle,” 383-429. For other useful directions, 
see Mann on polemical piyyut in the tenth century, Texts and Studies 2:116-20. The 
history of piyyut no doubt sheds light on intra-Judaic communal conflicts. See Baron, 
Social and Religious History, 7:100: “From the eighth century on, the Babylonian 
leaders’ growingly intensive drive for power and control of world Jewry' made such 
liturgical creativity suspect, because it was both uncontrollable and Palestinian.” 
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this be a merely semantic, and not substantive, innovation in our understand¬ 
ing of “the darkest period in all of post-Biblical Jewish history”? 

Conventional historiography depicts this darkness as lifting with the “as¬ 
cension” of Saadia Gaon (892-942) from Egypt to Babylonia. Saadia Gaon, 
“the first in all fields,” in the (still-accepted) characterization of Ibn Ezra, 
spurs a rabbinic counterattack that successfully consolidates rabbinic leader¬ 
ship under the Babylonian Geonim. And yet it remains to be demonstrated— 
and not merely asserted—that the Geonim before Saadia represented either a 
majority Judaism or an essential Judaism. I do not know that they did not. 
But they themselves simply do not provide us with the evidence we need to 
answer this question, for their surviving works are, naturally, normative, be¬ 
ing intended to provide primarily halakhic norms for their community. And 
the historian of religions takes it as self-evident that normative texts in them¬ 
selves do not provide sufficient foundation for any fully rounded history. 

In short, rabbinic literature—leaving aside its radical paucities and discon¬ 
tinuities in this period—is incapable of resolving single-handedly the problem 
of symbiosis. Rabbinic literature constitutes part but obviously not all of the 
multiplex picture necessary for reimagining the fullness of this interreligious 
civilization, for the historical study of religions should follow Gregory 
Bateson’s Two Laws of Discover}'—keep data moving through the system, and 
the always-thc-multiple approach. Only by the utilization of all available 
sources, from whatever religion, will the historical study of religions eventually 
achieve adequate “thick description.” Such description, given the paucity of 
sources for the present study, obviously is out of the question. But the consis¬ 
tent utilization of Muslim sources at least brings us closer to this ideal. 

The literature of the rabbis is rich indeed, but it represents only itself. The 
rabbis are simply not explicit about cxtrarabbinic Jewish diversity: wc have no 
rabbinic heresiography of the Muslims. But Muslim scholars are thus explicit, 
and we do possess a ramified Muslim heresiography of the Jews. Nor is this 
all. Indeed, the utilization of the panorama of Muslim sources for the writing 
of Jewish history remains to be maximized. Here, as in many other aspects of 
Judeo-Arabica, the example of other areas of Jewish studies should be emu¬ 
lated. The obvious model for the student of the Jews under die formative 
umma is that of the Jews under the early Church. After all, it is universally 
recognized that any full history of the Jews in late antiquity must take account 
of Greek and Latin, Syriac and Persian, sources. 

My work here is therefore entirely propaedeutic. We cannot yet write a 
satisfactory history of the Jews under early Islam. I am not attempting to do so 
here. Rather, the following chapters tentatively reinterpret certain aspects of 
civilizational symbiosis from the point of view of the history of religions. The 
Judaist would write one history of this period; die Islamicist would write 
another. As a historian of religions, I have written a third kind of study. My study 
is not incidentally but rather essentially concerned with symbiosis, for the 
history of religions is perhaps best situated to comprehend the self-under¬ 
standings of religions as they operate in synergy with one another. 




CHAPTER TWO 


The Jewish Messiahs of Early Islam 


Muhammad proclaimed himself the last Apostle of God, and not a Mes¬ 
siah. He thus did not impose a conclusion on history. His Islam, to be sure, 
did end antiquity—and in so doing, initiated something cpochally new. The 
lawfulness, the continuity, and the grand sweep of this new dispensation 
proved overwhelmingly persuasive while remaining irrefutably within recog¬ 
nizably human history'. 

The victory of Muhammad’s “human” apostolicity—as opposed to a “di¬ 
vine” Messiahship—was particularly disorienting to Jews and Christians ex¬ 
pecting a Messiah. The successful prophethood of Muhammad thereby 
forced rival Jewish and Christian redeemer figures into taking up unprece¬ 
dented guises. The transformations of the Messiah complex after Muham¬ 
mad, in other words, are inexplicable without recognition of the implicit 
reference to Muhammad. Muhammad himself, however, simply could not be 
made into a Messiah. The polymorphous Jewish Messiah complex, mean¬ 
while, was surviving the death of antiquity, adapting itself, as ever, to the 
sharp turns of human events. Unable to stop and incarnate itself in Muham¬ 
mad himself, the Messiah transposed, as a consequence, onto a figure as dose 
to him as possible—his shadow, as it were. I refer to Muhammad’s son-in-law, 
cousin, and erstwhile successor, 'Ali ibn Abi Talib. 

The argument of the present chapter is that the major Messianic move¬ 
ments of Jews and of Muslims that responded to the advent of the Qur’an 
consciously played on Judaic salvational paradigms, and both did so within 
the arena of original Shi'ism. On the one hand, the early Shi'a utilized typol¬ 
ogy of the Jews to argue their own Islamic ascendancy. Concurrently, Jewish 
expectations eventuated in a sect, the Tsawiyya, which burst forth amid 
proto-Shi'i movements. These contemporaneous trajectories of the mobile 
Messiah complex in both Judaism and Islam arc most comprehensible if un¬ 
derstood as interpenetrated in the origins of the Shi'a (party) of 'Ali. 

For a brief moment at the end of antiquity, the dialectic betw een Messianic 
myth and Messianic social movements, between apocalypse and apocalvpti- 
cism, developed along patterns that were structurally parallel within Judaism 
and Islam. 1 Jewish Messianic anticipations could become Muslim myths, and 
even movements, but not by “influence” or by “borrowing.” Rather, the fam¬ 
ily resemblance of idea and organization was due to a shared inheritance. And 
this common cultural milieu encompassed more than the expected econ- 

1 The fundamental study in this regard remains I. Friedlaender, “Jcwish-Arabic 
Studies.” 
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omies, cuisines, architecture, head gear, and jurisprudence. Jewish and Mus¬ 
lim Messianic movements shared, as well, fundamentally generative systems 
of meaning, systems explaining how the universe ran, how it began, and how, 
apocalyptically, it would find its end. And so the venerable system of common 
meaning personified as Messiah could be sometimes Jewish, sometimes 
Muslim. 


The Jewish Messiahs of Early Islam 

The Palestinian Jewish communities, conquered by the Persians in the early- 
seventh century, had been praying for just such a savior to relieve them. 2 
Within two decades, they received quite another answer to their prayers, in 
the form of the Muslim conquests. Unable adequately to address these tumul¬ 
tuous events in the present, Jews from the Nile to the Oxus turned ever more 
to the future, near or far, a future that would bring to them neither Persian 
nor Arab, but rather a final redeemer from God. 

This may have been the most dramatic, complex, and sustained Messianic 
metanoia in Jewish history. Tor the first century and a half after the coming of 
the Prophet Muhammad, from the first decades of the 600s until approx¬ 
imately 750, various parts of the Jewish world were seized with immediacy, 
caught up in the ecstasy of hope come home, for he had arrived—so it 
seemed. 

We may best get a sense of the Jewish Messiahs of early Islam by starting 
back a century or so. The Jewish communities of the sixth century were al¬ 
ready beginning to feel this immediacy, or at least to demonstrate their drive 
for independence. A Jew of the late-fifth century on the island of Crete pro¬ 
claimed himself the Second Moses. He led his susceptible disciples over a cliff 
to their demise on the rocks below, having promised them miraculous trans¬ 
port to the Promised Land. 3 In the years 484, 529, and 556, Samaritan 
Jews in Palestine rebelled against their Byzantine overlords. In May 529, 
“Samaritans rose up in revolt, sacking and burning churches and villages 
of the Christians, murdering the Bishop of Neopolis and many priests 
and others, and proclaiming an emperor of their own race.” 4 These revolu- 

2 Hirschberg, “Footsteps of the Messiah,” 112-24. Some of this material is also 
treated by Rabin in Qumran Studies , 123-24. 

3 On this “Moses of Crete” see the text reproduced in Marcus, Jew in the Medieval 
World, 225-26. The Mosaic claim of the new prophet was not unusual. A Jew of 
Pallughta claimed to be a Moses Redivivus: see n. 30 below. That Messianic preten¬ 
sions attached themselves to the figure of Moses was known in Jewish and Christian 
experience. See, for example, Bentzen, King and Messiah. For the expectation of the 
Mosaic Ta'eb, or expected redeemer of the Samaritans, see now Dexinger, “‘Prophet 
wie Mose,’” 97-113; and idem, “DerTaheb,” 1-173. 

4 Chitty, The Desert a City , 115. See also Parkes, Church and the Synagogue-, and S. 
Winkler, “Die Samariter in den Jahren, 520-530,” 435-57. 
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tionary Samaritan Jews attempted to establish their own state but were 
crushed. 

There were, then, rumblings throughout the two superpower empires of 
Persia and Byzantium, Jewish rumblings that were taking on a Messianic 
form. Two further episodes suggest the degree to which this Jewish Messianic 
intensity may have affected non-Jews. In the early-fifth century, a Mesopota¬ 
mian monk “in a dream saw an army of Jews vanquish an army of Christians 
in battle. Therefore he had himself circumcised and became a Jew.” 5 Two 
centuries later, but also under Byzantine rule, in the first years of the seventh 
century, a monk at the monastary of St. Catherine’s on Mt. Sinai had a dream. 
He left his monastery and descended to the Jordan Valley, where he converted 
to Judaism and preached to the Jews living there. He was “greatly venerated 
by die Jews as a second Abraham, not more than a year or two before the 
Persian invasion.” 6 We do not know what became of these monk-converts, 
but their dreams and subsequent conversions do at least reveal the potent 
attractiveness of Jewish Messianic ideas in the years immediately preceding 
Muhammad’s arrival. 

These manifest expectations convulsed the farthest corners of the Jewish 
world. Such agitations could reach out to non-Jews, sometimes in the form of 
military confrontation. It was, indeed, these aggressively outward-oriented 
postures that characterized the Jewish Messianism of the particularly out-of- 
the-way Arabian Peninsula, where Jews had lived for many years. We know' of 
Arabian Jewish Messianic leaders by name, we know of predictions of a savior 
current among Arabian Jews just before the time of Muhammad, and we 
know of powers coming from outside to change all that. 

There had even been a Jewish king of Arabia. This remarkable monarch, 
Dhu Nuwas, reigned in South Arabian Yemen until his demise in 525. 7 He 
was seen by some to be a real savior, by some even to be the Messiah of the 
house of Joseph. 8 But he was just another tyrant who persecuted his Chris¬ 
tian neighbors and whose kingdom soon fell to invaders. His example does 
show us the potential power of the Jews of Arabia in his day. The last we see 
of Dhu Nuwas, he was fleeing an Abyssinian attack. As the enemy ap¬ 
proached, “he directed his horse towards the sea, then, spurring it on, rode 
though shallow water until he reached the depth and finally threw himself 
with his horse into it; this is the last that was known of him.” 9 Dhu Nuwas 
was the first of the Messiahs of the Jews of Arabia. 

At least two carly-seventh-century Arabian Jews apparently, if not apocry- 
phally, spoke of themselves in Messianic terms. One of these, Umayya, was 

s tyasserstrom, “The Jewish Messiahs of Early Islam” (the Reslcr Lecture, Ohio State- 
University, April 1986). 

6 Chitty The Desert a City, 154, citing the Sabaite Antiochus. 

7 The most recent overview of this subject has been made by Newby, History of the Jen’ 
of Arabia, 33-49. 

s See Hirschberg, “Footsteps of the Messiah,” 113-14. 

9 I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies” 2:501 n. 101, citing Tabari. 
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tempted by a demon coming from his left side who asked him to wear a black 
robe. It was said that if it had come from the right, and if Umayya had liked 
white robes, he would have become the prophet of Islam. 10 And the Jewish 
Arabian poet Samuel just before the time of the Prophet Muhammad sang his 
own claim to rule the people of Israel: ‘There will come to me the prophet- 
hood of the kingship of David.” 11 

These were mere anticipations. Of such hopes, we possess yet another and 
rather more tantalizing (if not equally apocryphal) account. Found in the 
classical Arabic biography of 'Antar, it is an epic tale of the battles, loves, and 
songs of Arabian tribal heros in the years just before the arrival of Muham¬ 
mad. 12 One of the Jewish warriors depicted as an antagonist in this epic was 
'Antar’s great opponent, Jabbar. Jabbar proclaims the coming of the Messiah 
to the Jews of Arabia in this way: 

There will appear from across the river Sambatyon in that year the Great Savior; he 
will appear on a white ass; he will possess a powerful body; he will make all reli¬ 
gions of all countries disappear, renewing the Law of Moses which God spoke to 
Moses on Mt. Sinai, so that the glory' of the Law' of Moses should become more 
dazzling than it had been before. “Prepare!” thus announced Jabbar to the Jew's of 
central Arabia—“prepare for this Savior . . .” The poet goes on to say, “This pre¬ 
diction was just as the sages of the Jew's had predicted in their day, and as they 
continue to propagate, believing that their religion is perfect. The Jew's of that era 
ruled fortresses, colonies, and armies. Their force had not yet been broken, their 
religion had not yet been suppressed by the Prophet Muhammad. . . . Jabbar an¬ 
nounced that in that year there would appear in the East from across the Samba¬ 
tyon [the legendary' river of sand] the Savior, followed by numberless w'arriors, 
many of whom w'ould be seated on lions; every fortress besieged by them w'ould 
collapse, every army attacked by' them w'ould be annihilated. 13 

The foregoing semilegendary' tales suggest that a sustained expectation of 
imminent redemption seems to have sw'ept the Jew'ish communities of Arabia 
around the time of Muhammad. Early Muslim traditions explicitly corrobo¬ 
rate the portrait of seventh-century Jew's actively awaiting a prophet to come 
and save them, 14 and a Christian chronicler explicitly tells us the same. 15 

Many such traditions survive which suggest that Muhammad himself was 
directly affected by these expectations. On the other hand, such stories in 

10 Meier, “Aspects of Inspiration by Demons,” 427. According to Tor Andrae, Um¬ 
ayya “aspired to become the Messiah to the Arabs”: see Ursprung , 198—206. 

11 Goren, “As-Samau’al b. Adiya,” 55-66. 

12 The fullest studies of'Antar have been undertaken by Bernhard Heller. For a survey 
of these works see Scheiber, “Bernhard Heller,” 198-200, and nn. 44-52. 

13 The original text was not accessible to me. I have therefore translated from the 
French translation of Heller, “Youscha' Al-Akbar.” 

14 See n. 2 above. 

15 Doctrina Jacobi Nuper Baptizati, discussed by Griffith, “Jews and Muslims in Chris¬ 
tian and Arabic Texts,” 86-87. 
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Jewish sources are designed to show that Muhammad was merely taught by 
Jews. We must therefore read these accounts of Jewish teachers and Jewish 
companions of Muhammad with great care, especially the talcs concerning 
Jewish companions first predicting a prophet and then embracing Muham¬ 
mad as that predicted prophet. 16 

Many such traditions were designed to demonstrate retrospectively that 
Muhammad’s prophethood itself had been anticipated. However, odicr evi¬ 
dence militates against writing off all these stories preemptively. For example 
an early Christian account tells us that Muhammad was impressed by the Jews 
of Palestine. According to this Christian chronicle, Muhammad believed 
that Palestine “had been given to the Jews as a result of their belief in a single 
God. Muhammad therefore declared that for Jews accepting his revelation, 
“God would give them a fine land flowing with milk and honey.”'7 

With the eventual coming of Muhammad and his revelation from God, the 
Qur’an, those Jews were direedy faced with a terrible decision—whether to 
publicly acknowledge that this prophet was indeed the promised one. What 
seems to have been the predominant Jew'ish reaction to Muhammad is re¬ 
corded in the Qur’an: “And when there come to [the Jews] a Book from God, 
confirming w hat is widi them—although from of old they had prayed for 
victory against those without faith—when there comes to them that which 
they should recognize, they refuse to believe it” (2:89). 

To be sure, large numbers of Jews surely did recognize the Qur’an and did 
believe in the new prophet. Muhammad accepted companions who had con¬ 
verted from Judaism; he even took a Jewish wife, said to be descended from 
Moses’ brother, the high priest Aaron. 18 Within ten years of his epochal em¬ 
igration to the city of Medina in 622, Muhammad had conquered all the 
Jewish communities of Arabia. This rapidly shifting situation necessarily pro¬ 
voked a rich variety of Jewish responses. 

Various Jewish compromises with the new' dispensation were attempted. 
Some Jews who had nominally converted to Islam asked that they be allowed 
to continue observing the Jewish Sabbath and studying the Torah at night. A 
verse of the Qur’an denied them this privilege. Other Jews used their Jewish 
learning to inform the shaping of the new tradition. Thus we read that “the 
Jews used to read the Torah in Hebrew and to interpret it to the people of 
Islam in Arabic.” The Prophet Muhammad recognized the value of such 
compromises and declared to his community': “Believe in the Torah, in the 
Psalms and in the Gospel, but the Qur’an should suffice you.” 19 

As the great conquests of the first Islamic century progressed, this still-fluid 


16 I deal with the quasi-legendary' companion of Muhammad, 'Abdallah ibn Salam, 
and the folkloristic precursor of the prophet, Buluqiyya, in chapter 5 below. 

17 Dionysios of Tellmahre, cited in Brock, “Syriac Views of Emergent Islam,” 12. 

18 Saffiya. See Gil, “Origin of the Jews of Yathrib,” 208; Goitein, “Banu Isra’il,” citing 
Ibn Sa'd, viii, 85, to the effect that she was from “pure Jewish stock, a descendent of 
the high priest Aaron.” 

19 Kister, “Haddithu,” 215-39. 
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situation continued to evolve in unpredictable ways. In 614, just before the 
coming ot the Prophet Muhammad, Jews aided Persian armies in conquering 
the city of Jerusalem. 20 This event reactivated the Jewish hope of final re¬ 
demption at hand, for the restitution of Israel was a sign of the end. This 
hope also spread throughout die Jewish world as Persia and Byzantium, the 
two great superpowers within whose boundaries most of the world’s Jews 
lived, continued to battle for imperial supremacy. 

The sudden Arab conquest of both these superpowers was seen by some as a 
sign from God. This perception would seem to have been held even more 
acutely after the Arab siege of the world city of Constantinople in the 717. A 
new world-era was seen as emerging; 21 It should, therefore, have been joy¬ 
ously received. And indeed, we do possess several provocative accounts of 
Jewish communities responding to the Muslim conquests by welcoming the 
arriving Muslim armies as saviors. We read that the large and ancient Jewish 
community of Isfahan, in Persia, danced and sang as they welcomed the con¬ 
querors. 22 This strange event may have become imprinted on the imagination 
of those Muslims who were simultaneously composing their own Messianic 
prophecies. Muslim tradition relates that one of the signs of the end of time 
will be seventy thousand Jews of Isfahan wearing green Persian shawls 
( taylasan ) and following the monstrous Antimessiah (Dajjal). 23 A traditional 
Jewish source claims when the Arabs conquered the Persian town of Piruz- 
Shapur, the Jewish leader came out to meet the Muslim leader 'Ali “and 
received him in a friendly manner, and in Piruz-Shapur at that time were 
90,000 Jews, and 'Ali likewise received them in a friendly manner.” 24 

Through the early-eighth century, we continue to hear of Jews reading 
Messianic implications into the acts of the Muslim conquerors. Many of these 
readings naturally were focused on the land of Palestine itself. Thus when the 
caliph 'Umar visited the site of the Holy Temple in Jerusalem, some Jews 
asumed that this act foreshadowed the Messianically promised rebuilding of 
the Holy Temple. 25 'Umar’s visit may indeed have been intended to corrobo¬ 
rate just such perceptions. 

20 Gil, History of Palestine, 4-8. See esp. p. 6: “There seems to be considerable exag¬ 
geration, however, in die accounts of those who describe the Persian conquest of 
Palestine as if it were an era of squaring accounts for die Jews; a sort of Messianic era.” 

21 On the apocalyptic expectations excited by the siege of Constantinople, see Ca¬ 
nard, “Les Expeditions des arabes,” 61-121. Note also the skepticism of Gil, cited in 
the previous note. 

22 Abu Nu'aim, Dhikr Akhbar Isfahan, 22-23. 

23 See below on these traditions widi reference to the Isfahani prophet Abu 'Isa. 

24 Ifjyjeret Sherira Gaon , cited in Neusner, Jens of Babylonia, 130. 

25 Goitein, “Jerusalem in the Arab Period,” 168-96, esp. 172-73, that 'Umar’s puri¬ 
fying of the Temple Mount was welcomed by Jews, who “saw the renewed use of the 
Temple site as the beginning of the Redemption.” Expectations of the rebuilding of 
the Temple had been brewing for several centuries at the end of antiquity. See Brock, 
“Letter Attributed to Cyril,” 267-86, esp. the appendix on 283-86, where Brock 
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Jewish reactions to the rise of the new civilization continued to express the 
Messianic stresses of the first century of Islam. Various kinds of Jewish writ- 
mgs gave voice to these anxieties. One vivid form was the apocalypse, a sce¬ 
nario of the events of the cndtimes as revealed by an angel. Most Jewish 
apocalypses bemoaned the new conquests as terrible signs of the end of his¬ 
tory. This agony was also expressed in such midrashic collections as the Pirke 
de Rebbe Eliezer and also in the majestic. Messianic synagogue hymns of the 
payyetem (hymn composer) Eliezer Kallir, who we now know was an exact 
contemporary of Muhammad’s. 26 

In the eighth-century' Jewish apocalypse. The Secrets of Shimon bar Yochai , 
Muslim success is viewed as God’s will. The Jewish sage Shimon asks his 
recording angel, 

“Is it not sufficient that we had to suffer so much at the hands of Rome? Must we 
now undergo persecution also under the rule of the Muslims?" [To this impas¬ 
sioned query the angel responds,] ’’Fear not O son of man for the Holy One, 
blessed be He, established the kingdom of Ishmael [the Muslims] for the sole pur¬ 
pose of redeeming you from the wicked kingdom of the Romans. God gave the 
Muslims a prophet according to His Will, and this Prophet conquered Palestine, 
and the Muslims will return it to Israel with glory.” 27 

Finally, a substantial number of Jews responded to these disturbing events by 
moving to Palestine, such immigration being itself a Messianic gesture. Pietist 
Jews called the Avele Tzion, the Mourners of Zion, devoted themselves to a life 
of asceticism in the Holy Land, practicing voluntary poverty and pious devo¬ 
tions in anticipation of the promised coming of the Messiah to that Land. 28 And 
most importantly, the Jewish sect of Karaites were born in the mid-eighth 
century, very much in the midst of such pietism. From early Karaite hymns and 
prayers we are familiar with the ardent Messianic hope of these sectarians. 29 

To recapitulate: Jewish Messianic reactions to the rise of Islam are varied 
and difficult to categorize. These responses may have included midrashim, 
new sects, prophecies, conversions, calculated compromises, and emotional 
upheavals. But perhaps the most dramatic reactions where the particularly 
striking cases of those individual Jews who responded by themselves claiming 
to be the very prophesied savior of the Jews. 

One of these leaders, ironically, was originally a Christian. The following is 

translates the main accounts. For a full review of the “episode of the Temple Mount 
and the return of the Jew’s to Jerusalem,” see now Gil, History of Palestine, 65-74. 

26 Fleischer, “Qaliri Riddle” 383—429. 

27 Lewis, “Apocalyptic Vision,” 321. Gil has submitted this midrash to his typically 
searching analysis: History of Palestine, 62-63, esp. n. 65. 

28 See Grossman, “Aliya,” 176-87, for an important review of the evidence. This 
evidence was already used to make such historical arguments by Bamberger, “Messi¬ 
anic Document,” 425—31. 

29 Ben-Sasson, “First of the Karaites,” 44-55. 
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an abbreviated verison of the longest account concerning this unnamed char¬ 
ismatic who arose in Syro-Mesopotamia in the year 720: This individual had 
acccess to the house of an important Jew, but he secredy entered it and cor¬ 
rupted the daughter of the house. Since he was a Christian, the Jews inflicted 
long and cruel tortures on him, during which time he escaped from their 
hands. “From that moment he dreamt of submitting [those Jews] to all sorts 
of foul treatments.” He mastered black magic as a means of revenge. Then he 
said to the Jews: “I am Moses, the same Moses who brought Israel to Egypt, 
who sent them through sea and desert for 40 years. I am sent anew for the 
redemption of Israel and to guide you into the desert, and to finally to return 
you to the Promised Land which you will possess as you did in days of old.” 
By means of such oratory, accompanied by incantations, he convinced large 
numbers of Jews. They went out to the mountains, where they leaped off 
cliffs to their deaths or were shut up in caves. They also gave him much gold 
and other goods, which he took (from them) and fled. The disillusioned Jews 
caught up with him and brought him before the authorities. According to 
this Christian account, the Jews were granted permission to torture and even¬ 
tually to crucify this charlatan. It was said that he had successfully gathered 
followers as far away as Spain. 30 

As we can see in this story, and as we have seen in earlier accounts, the 
Jewish communities of the seventh and eighth centuries were capable of dis¬ 
plays of power. All the more striking are the diverse displays of Jewish militar¬ 
ism in the eighth century. In Central Asia, an enormous tribal confederation 
converted to Judaism: these Judaizcd Khazars effectively halted the spread of 
Islam eastward. 31 And in North Africa a Jewish queen of the Berbers, the so- 
called Kahina, was said to have led Berber armies against the Arabs. 32 


From Messiah to Imam: The Remaking of an Image 

The image Messiah expresses a complex of fundamental ambivalence: a 
worldly longing for another world; expectation and inevitable frustration. 

30 Dionysius of Tellmahre, cited by Chabot in “Trois episodes,” 291-94. This move¬ 
ment is subsequently and more fully studied by Starr in “Le Mouvement messiani- 
que,” 81-92. See also I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies,” 210-11 n. 104; S. 
Kraus, Byzantinischen-jiidischen Geschichte , 37-39; Mann, “Early Theologico- 
Polemical Work,” 411-59, at appendix, 454-59; Barnard, Graeco-Roman and Orien¬ 
tal Background , 36-38; the reviews of the literature by Baron, Social and Religious 
History, 380-82, n. 58, the sources translated into Hebrew by Dinur, Israel in the 
Diaspora , 225-28. 

31 See my comments on the Khazars above. Chapter 1. More hilly, see Barthold and 
Golden, “Khazar”; Dunlop , Jewish Khazars-, Golb and Pritsak, Khazar Hebrew Docu¬ 
ments; Golden, Khazar Studies ; Szyszman, “La Question des Khazars,” 189-202; 
and, most recently, Huxley, “Byzantinochazarika,” 69—87. 

32 Hirschberg, History of the Jem , 65-66. See also Mohammad Talbi, “al-Kahina”; 
idem, “Un nouveau fragment de 1’histoire”; Dejeux, “La Kahina,” 1—42. 
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The foregoing Jewish expectations and their accompanying frustrations si¬ 
multaneously reerupted within Judaism and within Islam. This was not a 
“borrowing”; rather, a common culture shared a common telos, a longing for 
a figure of the ultimate - under the impact ofxommon circumstances. 

The party, or Shi'a, of 'Ali—the son-in-law and cousin of the Prophet 
Muhammad—was the major alternative force contending for legitimate au¬ 
thority over the new Muslim community. The foundational myths of this 
Shi'i party, which was loyal to the family and to the cause of'Ali, were initially 
and partially typologized upon Judaic paradigms. Sunni and Shi'i sources 
themselves explicitly linked this Jewish connection with the Shi'i notion of 
the Mahdi, the so-called Muslim Messiah. The Mahdi was conceived as “the 
Rightly Guided One,” who would return at the end of time to cover the 
world with justice as it was then covered widi injustice. 

Both Shi'i and Sunni sources moreover relate that a Yemenite Jew named 
'Abdallah b. Saba’ was the first to publicly proclaim that Muhammad himselt 
was indeed this Messiah. 33 But after Muhammad’s death, 'Abdallah was said 
to have switched his allegiance to 'Ali. The Jewish convert subsequently an¬ 
nounced that 'Ali was the Messiah who would return at the end of time, 
riding on the clouds. Whether or not 'Abdallah was an apocryphal figure, it is 
striking to note that recent research suggests that the earliest Shi'ite groups, 
largely made up of Yemeites, were sometimes known as Saba’iyya, presumably 
named after this Jewish convert. 34 

These early proto-Shi'i groups of the late first Islamic century were imbued 
with a keen Messianic longing, so familiar from our Jewish examples. Their 
poets (in Friedlaender’s felicitous summary) “picture the Mahdi as dwelling 
in a glen of the Radwa mountains, surrounded by beasts ot prey on which 
eternal peace has descended, holding intercourse with angels and sustained 
from overflowing fountains of milk and honey, and with genuine religious 
fervor do they call on [the Mahdi] to emerge from his retreat and, preceded 
by noble steeds and flying banners, return to his believers in order to inaugu¬ 
rate the Messianic age of justice and peace.” 35 

But, as seen in the Jewish imagery from which these groups seem to have 
partially drawn their not entirely pastoral inspiration, armed rebellion was 
claimed capable of bringing this Mahdi. These groups revolted, asserting that 
their Mahdi was living among them as a descendant of'Ali’s, and their rebel¬ 
lion consequently posed a serious threat to the ruling Umayyad dynasty. 36 

That this Shi'i military Messianism resembled that ot the Jews was soon 
argued by Sunni polemicists. Thus we read in an early, popularly reproduced 
Sunni tradition: ‘The Jews say, ‘There shall be no fighting for the sake of God 


33 See I. Friedlaender, “'Abdallah b. Saba,” 296 327. , 

34 Van Ess, “Das Kitab al-irga’” whose analysis of this group is further discussed 
below, in this chapter. 

as j Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies” 2:488. 

36 Made lung, “Al-Mahdi,” 1230-38. See also Blichfeldt, Early Mahdism. 
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until the Messiah, the Expected One, goes forth and a herald from heaven 
proclaims his arrival.’ The Rafida [Shi'a] say, There is no fighting for the sake 
of God until the Mahdi goes forth and a herald descends from heaven.’” 37 

The Mahdi, then, could be understood by both Sunnis and Shi'is to have 
been patterned in some sense on Jewish antecedents. Stories of the Mahdi, 
like all such stories deriving from pre-Islamic times, were taken from Is- 
ra’iliyyat, stories and traditions pertaining to biblical figures. Many of these 
Isra’iliyyat were recorded on the authority of Yemenite Jewish converts such 
as Ka'b al-Ahbar, “Ka'b of the rabbis.” Thus an early Shi'i poet could sing of 
the Mahdi, that “he was the one whom Ka'b told us in days of old.” 38 

Distinctively Shi'i imagery of the final redeemer prophesied that the Mahdi 
would emerge at die end of time from the house of 'Ali. This image of the 
future also had a certain Jewish inspiration in the form of traditions concern¬ 
ing a future plurality of Messiahs. The Qumran Scrolls speak of two Mes¬ 
siahs, the Messiah of Aaron and the Messiah of Israel. 39 This doubling is 
important to note in light of Shi'i traditions that relate 'Ali’s status to 
Muhammad as being like Aaron’s status was to Moses. Indeed, another tradi¬ 
tion has it that the two celebrated martyr-sons of'Ali, Muhammads’s only two 
grandsons, received their names, Hasan and Husayn, as translations of the 
names of the sons of Aaron. 40 In other words, for the early Shi'a, as with the 
Jewish sectarians of Qumran, a future redeemer would emerge from the house 
of the sons of Aaron. 

'Ali’s close relationship to Muhammad stood “like Aaron to Moses.” Such 
was 'Ali’s preeminence that Shi'i traditions relate that 'Ali inherited key secret 
teachings in addition to communal authority from Muhammad. This secret 
and public legacy subsequently authorized the leadership of the imams, who 
descended from 'Ali, and who led the Shi'a after him. The specified contents 
of the inheritance were seen as having been originally bequeathed by 
Muhammad from the Children of Isra’il. These contents were said to include 
the Torah itself, the secret seventy-three-lcttcr name of God, the known name 
and the hidden name of the Messianic imam, and prophesies detailing the 
events of the endtime. All of this legacy of 'Ali’s was explicitly acknowledged 
to have been a heritage from the Jews. 41 

Muslim prophesies of the last days were known, among other names, as 
malahim. These malahim depicted, among other woes, wars at the end of 
time. 42 They bear a close family resemblance to the Jewish scenario of wars 

37 I treat this tradition in its context in chapter 3 below. 

38 Kuthayyir, cited by al-Mas'udi, Muruj al-Dhahab, 181; see Rabin, Qumran Studies , 
118, and Goldzihcr, Muslim Studies 2:77. 

39 The theory' of the dual Messiah was something of a near consensus for thirty' years 
after the discover)' of the scrolls, but in a recent review it has been called into question. 
See the next section, below. 

40 This tradition is treated at length in chapter 3 below. 

41 Wasserstrom, “Sefer Tesira ,” 16-20. 

42 A rich review and revisionary treatment is now provided by Bashear, “Apocalyptic 
and Other Materials,” 173-207. See his pp. 173-74, for a survey of the literature, 
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(Hebrew, milhamot ), marking the violent, preliminary era preceding the final 
Redemption. 43 Ironically, these Islamic reimaginings of Jewish apocalyptic 
prophecies ended up casting Jews in the role of Islam’s ultimate enemy in 
these last struggles, the final irony of Islam’s creative rereading of Jewish 
Messiahs. 

The irony to which I refer was that of the Antimessiah, the mythical figure 
who was to emerge at the endtime to do battle with the Messiah. For Jewish 
tradition, the Antimessiah was called Armilos: “He will be bald, one of his 
eyes will be small, the other big. His right arm will be only as long as a hand, 
and his left arm will be two and one half cubits. And he will be leprous on his 
forehead. And his right ear will be stopped up and the other open.” 44 The 
Jewish Messiah would ultimately destroy dais monstrous adversary. 

Muslim tradition relates that this Antimessiah would be known as the Daj- 
jal. 45 The Dajjal, according to various traditions, would be a Jew who would 
emerge from the Jewish quarter of Isfahan, followed by seventy thousand 
Jews wearing green Persian shawls. His right eye would be filmy and his left 
eye would hang down on his brow and glow like the morning star. 46 This 
Jewish Dajjal would ultimately be defeated by the Muslim Mahdi. 

Thus we have a scries of interlocking ironies. In Jewish apocalypses, the 
Muslim conquerors represent the Antimcssianic agonies of the endtime. In 
Muslim apocalyptic traditions, the Jews represent the horrible beast of the 
end of history. And yet we also have Jewish apocalypses like The Secrets of 
Shimon bar Yochai, in which the advent of Muslim rule is seen as deliverance 
to the Jews, and Shi'i traditions that depict the Mahdi as emerging from the 
house of r Ali, inheritors of the house of Aaron. 

What conclusions can be drawn from these intertwined Messianic imagin¬ 
ings? Muhammad, 'Ali, and the early Muslims did not borrow their Messiah 
from Judaism, nor was Jewish Messianic imagery lent by a Jew to a Muslim in 
the sense that a lender lends to a debtor. Rather, Muslims consciously and 
creatively reimagined the Messiah. These Islamic rereadings, consonant with 
the decentralized pluralism of the Jewish redeemer myths, never pronounced 
one image of the Messiah as definitive. There were, of course, no councils of 
Judaism or Islam to rule on an officially proper Messiah. 

Islam’s Messiahs, like Judaism’s, were multiple. Because these prophetic 
expectations were so varied, the men who claimed to be Messiahs made a 
variety of claims, pronouncing themselves the Second Abraham, the Second 
Moses, the Messiah of Israel. We cannot say why particular pretenders chose 

with special reference to the work of Madelung, Conrad, and Cook. See also Aguadc, 
‘“Kitab al-Fitan,’” 349-52. 

43 The portents (to be compared with the “birth pangs of the Messiah ’ [ hevlei ba- 
maschiah ] in Jewish tradition) are reiterated with expectable variations in the nu¬ 
merous sources listed by Bashear, “Apocalyptic and Other Materials,” 175 n. 10. 

44 M. Friedlander, “L’Anti-Messie,” 14-37; Rosenstiehl, “Le Portrait dc l’Antichnst,” 
45-60; Dan, The Hebrew Story , 40-43. 

43 Halperin, “Ibn Sayyad Traditions,” 213-25; Morabia, “L’Antechrist,” 81-99. 

46 Fischel, “Isfahan,” 111-28. 
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certain titles and not others, but we do know that the variegated Messianic 
traditions of Islam and Judaism were open-ended enough to be manipulated 
for a variety of causes. 

I do not mean to imply that this multiplicity of Messianic images somehow 
spread shapelessly in all directions. To be sure, Judaism gave shape to its own 
Messiahs out of its own internal teachings, but not only so. Judaism was alive 
in the midst of outside powers. When Abu Tsa invoked Islam’s vocabulary of 
prophethood at precisely the same moment when contemporaneous Shi'itc 
Mahdis invoked a Judaized vocabulary of prophethood, a circle was com¬ 
pleted. The circle turns, as each image is returned to its maker, only to be 
remade again, to be once more imagined anew. 

The coming of the Messiah was spectacular. The waiting had ended. Men 
and women ran into the street. They leapt from rooftops, believing they 
could fly to the Promised Land. They danced, they sang, they gave away their 
possessions. They ran into the lances of the government troops sent to pacify 
them. They had no fear, for he had come. 

Jews have not waited for the Messiah for millennium without satisfaction, 
for he has come—too many times, some would say. He has been charismatic, 
a real spellbinder—too many times, some would say. Some would say, with 
Messiahs like these, who needs enemies? 

Nor did these agonies happen only long ago. Some Jews and Christians 
actively are preparing again. 47 They are weaving large white robes for Jewish 
priests. The)’ are preparing for the Messianic age when they themselves shall 
serve as functionaries in the Third Holy Temple. They hope it will come 
soon. The Messianic idea lives. We already know that this idea two thousand 
years ago was powerful enough to incite the early Christian community to 
accept Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah. The reimagining of the imminent 
Messiah also moved the earliest Muslims, much as it did the Jews sponta¬ 
neously responding to that new faith. But none of those Jewish, Christian, or 
Muslim anticipations could accurately foresee the form that history would 
take, as it inexorably overcame them. The Messiah always stays one step 
ahead of expectation. As Kafka foresaw, the Messiah will not come on the last 
day—but on the day after. 


The Messiah Ben Joseph in Arabia and Beyond: Messianic 
Typologies in Late Antiquity and Their Ramifications under 
Early Islam 

Students of Jewish history in the early Islamic period have much to learn 
from historians of the Jews in the early Church period. Judeo-Arabists, alas, 
possess nothing comparable to the recent collection Judaisms and Their Mes- 

47 As I write this note, the international Lubavitcher community expected the coming 
of the Messiah to occur that week (the week preceding Passover 1992, during which 
time their Rebbe enjoyed his ninetieth birthday). 
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siahs at the Turn of the Christian Era pertaining to the turn of the Islamic 
era. 48 And yet the latter era may prove equally rich for the student of Jewish 
diversities of Messianic hope. 

To understand the impact of multiple imaginings of die Messiah at the turn 
of the Islamic era, I have studied traditions concerning the (Jewishly 
imagined) Messianic end of history, up to and including the time in which 
such traditions penetrated the simultaneous origination of the Shi r a. The 
clashing and meshing of typologies in that convergence generated heat, but 
also a dialectic light, which still illuminates the Messiah figures of each 
community. 

It should be no surprise that these classifieatory schemas carried obvious 
political valences. For centuries, typological schemas had been reflecting the 
tierings of social hierarchy. Scholars of the multiple Messiahs of late antiquity, 
in particular, emphasize the diversity of political roles that these categories 
traditionally played in rationally differentiating the functions of society. Bur¬ 
ton Mack makes this point: “Thus, the [Messianic] figures are peculiarly so¬ 
cial formations, loci for the imaginative study of the intricate nexus of social 
forces specifically relevant to Jewish social history'. They encapsulate and fac¬ 
ilitate very tough thinking about the exigencies of actual social history' in die 
light of given norms and models held to be definitive for Jewish social 
identity'.” 49 

At the turn of the Christian era, a panoply of interrelated salvational 
schemas thundered across the Judaic inscape. The Qumran texts are the best 
known: “once 4Q Testimonia was published, nearly all scholars agreed with 
Allegro that its selection of Biblical passages was organized around a tripar¬ 
tite messianic expectation: a prophet like Moses, a king like David, and a 
priest like Aaron.” 50 The relationship of this tripartite scheme to the more 
celebrated dual Messiah (of the Damascus Document and other Qumran 
texts) remains uncertain. A certain consensus seems to have been reached, 
however, that “the the view in the [Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs] of a dual 
messiahship, with an anointed king from Judah and an anointed priest from 
Levi, parallels the (not always consistent) messianic outlook at Qumran.” 51 
There may have been as many as four Messianic figures imagined by the 
Qumran sectarians: the Messiah of Aaron, the Messiah of Israel, the Second 

48 Neusner, Green, and Frerich s Judaisms and Their Messiahs. And see now the helpful 
recent review provided by VanderKam in “Jubilees and the Priestly Messiah,” 353- 
65. Other materials are gathered by Fitzmyer, “Elijah Coming First,” 295-96. For 
general frameworks see Bartal, “Messianic Expectations,” 171-81. 

49 Mack, “Wisdom Makes a Difference,’” 15-48, at 20. 

so Brownlee, “Anointed Ones,” 37-45 at 42. In the same volume is the important 
article by F. Dexinger, “‘Prophet wie Mosc,’” 97-113; and see idem, “Der Taheb,” 
1 — 173 . For an overview of Qumran Messianism see Cacquot, “Le Messianisme qum- 
ranien ” 231-49; Talmon, “Waiting for the Messiah,” 111-37, esp. 135 n. 32. 
si K ee, ‘Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 778. See also the general treatment by 
George W. E. Nickelsberg and Michael E. Stone, Faith and Piety , chap. 5, “Agents of 
Divine Deliverance,” 161-77. 
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Moses, and Elijah. 52 Such Messiah figures were transmitted as a semicoherent 
mythic system, the constituent elements of which varied depending on their 
shifting historical contexts. The Samaritans, for instance, seem to have differ¬ 
entiated among four Messianic functions, or types: a restorer of the Taberna¬ 
cle, Joseph “the King,” the Taheb, and the prophet like Moses. 53 Stating the 
case in general terms, then, Heinemann argued influentially that the Jews of 
late antiquity did not believe in a dual Messiah but in a plurality of Messianic 
figures. 54 The mass of pseudepigrapha and midrash, which chronologically 
bridges the talmudic period, never systematizes its eschatological redeemers. 
Nor does the Talmud. It would seem that diversity and ambiguity were some¬ 
how essential to the late-antique psychosocial complex, “Messiah.” 

And yet, Berger has recently and properly stressed “the overwhelming im¬ 
pact of typology on Jewish messianic thought.” Berger uses typology in its 
technical sense of “traditional prooftexts utilized as prefigurations of present 
or future events.” 55 In its more commonplace connotation, typology means 
simply classification according to types. With regard to multiple Messiahs, it 
would seem that Jewish tradition generated the latter by means of the former. 
In the following sections, I am concerned with the latter meaning, without 
submitting any new hypotheses regarding the traditional processes, proof- 
texts, and prefigurations by means of which these classifications were gener¬ 
ated. My concern, rather, lies in t he socia Lnrganization of imaginal diversity, 
the Jewish and Muslim reorganization of those preexisting classifications in 
the first Islamic centuries. 


The Jews of Arabia 

Such diversity and ambiguity certainly marks the Arabian situation. 
Hirschberg, who collected much evidence concerning the Messianic expecta¬ 
tions of the Jews of Arabia, found a considerable plurality of beliefs and 
images, which he did not attempt to sort into categories. 56 While it is still 
premature to clarify fully the relation of these texts to one another—which 
ultimately cannot be accomplished without generations of patient textual 
criticism of the sources, so that dating may be assured—I tentatively would 
suggest nonetheless that certain patterns may be discernible in them. Indeed, 
certain patterns seem to perceptibly suggest themselves. 

52 According to the controversial interpretation of Wieder. See Judean Scrolls and 
Kamism, preceded by “‘Law-Interpreted of the Sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 158— 
75, and “Doctrine of the Two Messiahs,” 14-25. 

53 Kippenberg, Garizim undSynagogue , 314 and 321. Isser (, Dositheans , 124-28) sup¬ 
ports Kippenberg and refutes Crown’s “Dositheans,” 70-85. 

54 Heinemann, “Messiah of Ephraim,” 1-17. 

55 Berger, “Three Typological Themes,” 141-65, at 149. In the specific context of 
Messianic typology, Berger defines the phenomenon as “the utilization of the figures, 
events and periods of the past to illuminate the messianic age” (142). 

56 Hirschberg, “Footsteps of the Messiah,” 112-24. 
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The pattern that most insistently recurs concerns the military Messiah ben 
Joseph. 57 This option seems to have been the dominant Messianic alternative 
chosen by the Jews of Arabia. To argue that this is the case I shall adduce five 
sets of evidence: (1) traditions concerning the Himyarite king Dhu Nuwas; 
(2) the identification of Dhul Qarnain as Messiah ben Joseph; (3) the testi¬ 
mony of The Biography ofAntar concerning the belief of the Jews of Arabia in 
the imminent coming of one Yusha' al-Akbar; (4) traditions concerning 'Ab¬ 
dallah ibn Saba’, who proclaimed that Joshua was the wasi (legatee) of Moses; 
and (5) Shi'i traditions concerning Jonah, Joshua, and Joseph, which recur 
throughout the early Shi'i traditions. 

The earliest evidence we possess is that of the imagery attached to the role 
of Dhu Nuwas, the semilegendary Jewish king of Arabia (sixth century). We 
cannot say much more than that he did have Messianic imagery attached to 
him. His name, Joseph, may have been chosen to signify the symbolic impor¬ 
tance of the establishment of a Jewish kingdom. 58 It may be more than mere 
coincidence that the king of the Khazars was known as “Joseph son of Aaron 
the Khazar priest.” 59 As is well known, political leaders concerned with ma¬ 
nipulating Messianic expectations, such as the 'Abbasid caliphs, adopted reg¬ 
nal titles resonant with Messianic traditions. 60 

Further evidence indicates that the Jews of Arabia may have not only imagined 
but actively anticipated the Messiah ben Joseph. Such evidence includes tradi¬ 
tions concerning Dhul Qarnain. 61 The acute arguments concerning the identi¬ 
fication of Dhul Qarnain made by Beer in 1855 have not been followed up. 62 
Beer argued that Dhul Qarnain, a legendary figure which the Qur’an (18:83) 
identifies as Alexander the Great, was none other than the Messiah ben Joseph: 

57 See the convenient treatment by Klausner, The Messiah Idea, 483-501, which con¬ 
cludes with the observation that “only such sanguinary events as the Arab wars of the 
seventh and eighth centuries and the Crusades of the twelfth century could revive the 
belief in a second Messiah” (501). The best recent treatment may be that of 
Heinemann, “Premature Exodus.” For other (arguable) survivals of Jewish “bi- 
Messianism” in the early Islamic era, see Wiedcr, Judean Scrolls; and Paul, “Les ‘deux 
Messies’ chex Daniel al-Qumisi,” 127—30. 

58 The report of Ibn Ishaq clearly associates this name with his conversion: “He 
adopted Judaism and Himyar followed him. He was called Joseph and reigned for a 
some considerable time” (Life of Muhammad, cited in Newby, History of the Jews of 
Arabia, 39]. 

59 See my discussion of the Khazars in this chapter. 

60 Lewis, ‘The Regnal Titles,” 13-22. Goitein notes that these titles, like those of the 
contemporary Geonim, may arise from “the messianic stirrings at the time of the 
advent of the Abbasids,” though the Geonic names were given at birth and not at 
installation (“‘Meeting in Jerusalem’” 43-57, at 51). 

Abel, “Du’l Qarnayn,” 1-18. 

62 Beer, “Welchen Aufschluss,” 785-94. He draws special attention to Genesis Rab- 
bah 99, and Pirke de Rebbe Eliezer, 19. Beer, it should be said, does not seem to be 
aware that Pirke de Rebbe Eliezer is a post-Islamic work. Beer’s work was noted, so far 
as I can tell, only by Friedlaender, in “Chadirlegende,” 107 n. 4. 
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[The] Jews at the time of Muhammad, indeed, awaited a hero under the title ‘Two- 
Horned,” by whose diverse, adventurous campaigns and great acts will conquer the 
peoples—especially, in the end, Gog and Magog—but will also be gifted with high 
moral power and dignity, so that they also associated the Last Day and Last Judg¬ 
ment with him. 63 

After dismissing the arguments that Dhul Qarnain referred to either Cyrus or 
Alexander, Beer concludes that Dhul Qarnain was the none other than the 
Messiah ben Joseph, “the Hero and Savior stemming from their own nation 
and described as ‘Two-Horned.’” 64 

This suggestion would seem to carry some special weight if the Biography of 
An tar may be utilized responsibly as a corroborating source, 65 for Antar 
contains another evocative passage concerning the Messianic expectations of 
the Arabian Jews. If we may assume that this obviously folklorized account 
somehow reflected contemporaneous beliefs, the following would help make 
sense of this passage. First, it will be recalled that Joshua, according to mid¬ 
rash (Genesis Rabba, chap. 29), was a descendant of Joseph. Second, the 
Messianic title “Yusha' al-Akbar” would seem to reflect Zecharia 3:1, “And he 
shewed me Joshua the High Priest standing before the angel of the Lord.” 66 

Third, certain details of the Antar tale conspicuously reflect antecedent 
Jewish traditions. To the various midrashic elements of Antar elucidated by 
Heller, I would add the midrashic motif of the enormous physical weight of 
Joshua, which should be compared to the bulkiness of Yusha' al-Akbar in the 
Antar account. 67 Another Jewish tradition source related to Antar concerns 

63 Beer, “Welchen Aufschluss,” 793, my translation. 

64 Beer’s position rejects the alternative theories that Dhul Qarnain refers either to 
Alexander the Great or to the Persian emperor Cyrus: (“Welchen Aufschluss, 794). 
For these theories see Nagel, Alexander der Grosse. 

65 Heller, “Youscha' Al-Akbar,” 113-37. Heller published this article in Hebrew in 
Festschrift , 1-14. 

66 This observation was made by Norris, Adventures of Antar, 66 . That chap. 3 of the 
book of Zecharia repeatedly was invoked in Messianic expectations under early Islam 
is a fact yet to be fully analyzed. Its background in antiquity is developed by David 
Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity , 122—23. Newsom has also indicated the impor¬ 
tance of Zech. 3 in Qumran texts, in Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, 67. Sec also Wieders 
Judean Scrolls, 108, and “‘Law-Interpreter’ of the Sect,” 158-75, at 162, for the vision 
of the “Four Craftsmen” in Zech. 3, and its typological significance. I have indicated 
the relevance of this vision to the typological prefigurations of Abu 'Isa al-Isfahani, in 
“Species of Misbelief,” 319. Eventually, Zech. 9:9 is cited by al-Kirmani with refer¬ 
ence to the prophethood of al-Hakim: see van Ess, Chiliastische Erwartungen, 62; and 
S. Stern, Studies in Early Ismail ism, 93. That Kirmani apparently knew Jewish sources 
is discussed below, in chapter 3. Note also Heller’s observation that “Yusha” (Joshua) 
was an unusual Arabic name, which thus makes sense in light of Goitcin’s subsequent 
observation that Yeshu’ah was “a technical name for the coming of the Messiah” 
(“‘Meeting in Jerusalem,”’ 51). 

67 Heller himself adduces this motif in his glosses on Ginzberg’s Legends of the Jews, 
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the “Children of Moses” (B’nai Moshe), as related by Eldad ha-Dani. 
The B’nai Moshe dwell beyond the Sambatyon (the legendary sandriver) and 
trace their traditions through Joshua: ’Thus did we learn from our Rabbis, 
from the mouth of Joshua, son of Nun, from the mouth of our Patriarch 
Moses, from the mouth of the Almighty.” 68 Although Eldad is not a trust¬ 
worthy historical source, the fact that (the certainly historical) Abu Tsa al- 
Isfahani of a century later used the motifs both of the B’nai Moshe and of the 
Sambatyon in his own Messianic appeals suggests their currency in the eighth 
century. 

Finally, in addition to the legends of Dhu Nuwas, Dhul Qarnain, and 
Yusha' al-Akbar, a fourth consideration to be adduced in any discussion of the 
Messianic expectations of the Jews of Arabia is the story of 'Abdallah ibn 
Saba’. 69 The most familiar report on 'Abdallah, that of Shahrastani, tell us 
that “'Abdallah is said to have been a Jew who was converted to Islam. While 
still a Jew he used to say that Joshua b. Nun was the legatee [wasi] of Moses. 
He also said the same later of 'Ali whose appointment as Imam he was the 
first to uphold.” 70 While 'Abdallah b. Saba’ was in most traditions associated 
with this original conception of the delegation of constitutional authority, he 
is likewise held culpable of grossly exaggerating {ghuluww ) the status of 
'Ali—some say he was a prophet to 'Ali’s Messiahship. 71 It would seem to 
follow that he held 'Ali to have played a kind of Joshua redivivus to Muham¬ 
mad’s Moses redivivus. 

Friedlaender analyzed the many Shi'i traditions that patterned the role of 
'Ali upon that of Joshua. 72 In the “Hadith [traditional report] of the Turning 
Back of the Sun,” for example, an 'Alid loyalist exclaims, “By Allah! I do not 
know whether 'Ali has appeared to us and the sun turned back for him or 


but he does not apply it in this context (“Ginzberg’s Legends of the Jews f 393-418, at 
400). Every horse upon which Joshua rode broke down under his enormous weight. 

68 I. Friedlaender lists other false Messiahs who play on the motif of the Sambatyon. 
See “Jewish-Arabic Studies” 3:263 n. 304. For sources on the Sambatyon in Muslim 
literature, see Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews 6:407-8; and Schwarzbaum, “Prole¬ 
gomenon,” 69-70, for much of interest on the Eldad haDani legends, especially those 
concerning the Sambatyon. Schwarzbaum adds a passage from the 1001 Nights to the 
dossier. Sec also Loewenthal, “La storia del flume Sambation.” 

69 I. Friedlaender, “'Abdallah b. Saba’. 

70 See the important notes provided by Gimarct and Monnot in their valuable transla¬ 
tion of Shahrastani’s Livre des religions, 509-10. 

71 This accusation became the standard for rejection of dus figure, as reflected in the 
early Shi'i sources of Qummi and Nawbakhti and reiterated in recent Shi'i scholarship 
such as that of Jafri, Origins and Early Development of Shi a Islam , 300. 

72 I would note that the typological prefigurations of Joshua in the role of Messianic 
forerunner were well developed in the Jewish and Christian traditions. Of the 
Qumran texts, 4Q Testimonia cites an unpublished “Psalms of Joshua,” which seems 
to describe a multivalent Messianic figuration. See Devorah Dimant, “Qumran Sec¬ 
tarian Literature,” 518. 
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whether Joshua has been among our people!” 'Ali stops the sun, a reversal 
that the tradition explicitly relates as being like Joshua’s cognate miracle. 73 

The proto-Shi'ite ghulat (extremists) also picked up on this typology of 
Ali and Joshua. The Mansuriyya, followers of Abu Mansur, are to have said: 
‘The Imam after al-Baqir will be Abu Mansur, for al-Baqir designated it to 
him to the exclusion of the Banu Hashim, just as Moses did to Joshua, to the 
exclusion of his own progeny or the progeny of Aaron.” 74 When one recalls 
the tradition concerning a prophet Joseph in Yemen, it seems reasonable to 
accept that the historical continuities at work in the Yemen led, in part, from 
the imaginings of a Jewish Messiah into the reimaginings of a Shi'ite imam. 75 

The Saba’iyya 

The Yemenite trajectory is perhaps clearest in the origins of the proto-Shi'ite 
parties. The earliest proto-Shi'ite ghulat were known as Saba’iyya. After an 
exhaustive investigation into the historicity of original Shi'ism, Wadad al- 
Qadi concludes that “our first Muslim group that was labeled ghulat must 
have been, then, the remants of the old Saba’iyya living in Kufa during the 
days of al-Mukhtar.” Similarly, basing himself on an early letter from the 
grandson of 'Ali, van Ess has shown that these groups at the end of the sev¬ 
enth century were known as Saba’iyya before they became known as 
Mukhtariyya or Kaysaniyya. And, finally, Rubin’s contribution corroborates 
these arguments. Rubin provides many more early sources, none later than 
the mid-second Islamic century, which describe the model of Joshua’s deputa¬ 
tion in association with that of'Abdallah b. Saba’. 76 

Both the earliest sources and the majority of scholars, then, trace the ear¬ 
liest Mahdi expectations back to these Saba’iyya/Kaysaniyya circles. Mukhtar 
is said to be the first to use the title mahdi, in reference to 'Ali’s son, Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya. 77 Mukhtar, moreover, was said to have advised his fol- 

73 I. Friedlaender, “Heterodoxies” 68—71, provides variants and analysis, as well as a 
lengthy text of the “Hadith of the Turning Back of the Sun.” Friedlaender observes 
that this “hadith owes its origin to die Shiitic tendency' to pattern the biography of 
'Ali, the W of Muhammad, after Joshua, the wasi of Moses” (71). There are other 
levels of comparison that would be fruitful to pursue. For example, the Talmud ob¬ 
serves, ‘The face of Moses is like die sun; diat of Joshua is like the moon” (Baba Batra 
75a). Like Joshua, 'Ali is associated with the moon, becoming a virtual moon-god in 
some traditions. See Goldziher, Introduction, 227—28. 

74 Tucker, “Abu Mansur.” 

75 See the tradition reported by Jubair to the effect that, after die creation of Adam, 
there had been a prophet sent by God to the land of Yemen, whose name was Joseph. 
See Maqdisi, Kitab al-Bad’ wal-Tarikh, 7. 

76 Al-Qadi, ‘The Development of the Term Ghulat in Muslim Literature,” 300; Van 
Ess edits the relevent text in “Das Kitab al-irga’” and discusses it in “Beginnings,” 93- 
96, and again in “Early Development of Kalam,” 116; Rubin, “Prophets and 
Progenitors,” 52 nn. 60-63, for more evidence of the earliness of these traditions. 

77 Sachedina, Islamic Messianism, 9, with reference to die work of van Ess. 
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lowers not to use weapons of metal, for they were not to be used until the 
Messiah came. 78 It is well known, furthermore, that the followers of Mukhtar 
utilized various motifs from the Banu Isra’il. One of the more striking of 
these motifs is their veneration of the seat ( kursi ) of'Ali. The seat was carried 
into battle, compared to the Ark of the Covenant, and said to contain “a 
remnant of things left behind by the families of Moses and Aaron.” 79 Doug¬ 
las Crow has suggested that this motif may be associated with the secret 
transmission of jafr (esoteric knowledge of cosmological secrets), which he 
associates with ancient Israelite cultic practices concerning the ephod. Crow 
cites Morgenstern to the effect that “their transmission in any way from one 
person to another determined the right of sucession to the clan authority and 
leadership.” 80 Morony likewise notes these traditions of the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant, observing that “it is natural to look for a Yamani Jewish background 
among those clans which accompanied the kursi.”% 1 

In short, Jewish-Arabian Messianic images apparently first entered the Shi'i 
imagination in association with a figure called 'Abdallah b. Saba’, who is de¬ 
scribed as being an Yemenite Jewish convert to Islam. More generally, Jewish 
models of political delegation and Messianism seem to have been confounded— 
or effectively conflated—in the simultaneous self-understanding of the ear¬ 
liest proto-Shi'i movements. 

The next question that presents itself concerns the possible political role of 
“rival castings” of the Messiah in the evolution of the earliest Shi'a. To antici¬ 
pate my argument, I shall now try to show that the Harbiyya, one of the first 
(relatively) distinct groups emerging from the debacle of the Mukhtariyya, 
utilized a model of political delegation that rcimagined paradigms of the Jew¬ 
ish tradition. I hope to demonstrate, within a reasonable range of probability, 
that these rereadings simultaneously comprised models of multiple Messiahs 
and typologies of constitutional authority. 

The Harbiyya 

The little-known figure whom I shall simply call “Harb” served as an obscure 
link between the first followers of 'Ali and the subsequent, mid-eighth- 
century Gnosticizing ghulat. 82 I concur with al-Qadi on this point: “One 

78 Tucker, “Abu Mansur,” 66-76, at 73 n. 54.; and I. Friedlacnder, “Heterodoxies,” 

92-95. . . 

79 Morony, Iraq, 495; and Sharon , Black Banners from the East, 110 n. 37, with refer¬ 
ence to the sources. 

80 Douglas Crow, ‘Teaching of Ja'far al-Sadiq,” 111 n. 68, with reference to Mor¬ 
genstern, ‘The Ark, the Ephod and the Tent of Meeting,’” 153-266; see also Crow, 
1-52, at 48. I thank Mahmoud Ayoub for guiding me to this source. 

81 Morony, Iraq, 495. 

82 This figure is discussed most fully by Al-Qadi, in Kaysamyya, as well as in Al-hraq 
al-Islamiyya fi’l Shir al-Umawi, 140-41. Brentjes, Die ImamatsLebren im Islam 22; 
Friedlaender, “Heterodoxies,” 71; and Tucker, “Rebels and Ideologues, 49 51. 
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member of this group, namely Abu al-Harith al-Kindi, may very well be the 
companion of 'Abdallah b. Saba’ known variously in the sources as 'Abdallah 
[b. ’Amr] b. al-Harb al-Kindi, and 'Abdallah b. Haras.” 83 The paucity and 
conflicting nature of the sources precludes certainty in establishing his name, 
but I would suggest that at least one of his names is pertinent to the question 
at hand. Indeed, it is directly relevent to the effective convergence of Messi¬ 
anic models and political authority that I perceive. 

The name “Harb,” as it turns out, is insinuated into a number of early 
traditions concerning the sons of 'Ali. Jahiz reports that 'Abdallah ibn Saba’ 
himself was also known as “ibn Harb.” 84 But the most important of these 
accounts is the story of the naming of Hasan and Husain. 'Ali, it is said, 
originally named them “Harb.” But the prophet, inspired by the angel Gab¬ 
riel, intervened. He instructed 'Ali to name them with the names of the (two 
or three) sons of Aaron. On the instructions of Muhammad, 'Ali therefore 
uses the (ostensible) Arabic translation of the names Shabir and Shubbayr 
(and Mushabbir), that is, Hasan and Husain (and Muhassin). 85 

I would suggest that we may be dealing here with titles denoting the role 
of a military redeemer, titles deployed for immediate political purposes. I 
should now like to adduce one of the most striking texts in this regard, a 
passage from a relatively lengthy report of the doctrine of the Harbiyya as 
given by the early hcrcsiographer Qummi. 

This passage describes the argument of the Harbiyya for the division of 
Islamic constitutional authority on the basis of a paradigm from Jewish 
tradition: 

They alleged that the tribes [of the Children of Israel] are four in number, on the 
following prooftext: Power, Nobility, Might , and Prophethood arc from the progeny of 
Jacob ben Isaac in four manifestations, and the rest become tribes through [these 
four]. They were the prophets and kings, and the rest had no power but through 
them. [These four] were Levi, Judah, Joseph, and Benjamin, and the rest became 
tribes only through the nobility of their [four] brothers, just as a man can become 
eminent through the eminence of his brother, or his son, or his master, or his 
cousin. Judah had as descendants David and Solomon, in [both of] whom is joined 
the incomparable kingship with prophethood; Miriam bat Amran, mother of Je¬ 
sus; and the Exilarch [ra’s al-jalut], who is the king after the prophets and apos¬ 
tles. The progeny of Levi are Moses; Aaron; 'Uzair; Ezekiel; Elijah; Elisha; Jer¬ 
emiah; and Khidr, all of whom are the progeny of Aaron. Descending from their 
stock are the kings and prophets such as Asaph b. Berachia, chancellor of the 

Some of the reports (Nashshi, Nawbakhti, and Qummi) with reference to the ghulat 
are translated into German by Halm in Die Islamische Gnosis , 70-75. 

83 Al-Qadi, “ Ghulat in Muslim Literature,” 295-319, at 30; and idem., Kaysnniyya , 
154-56. 

84 Friedlaender, “'Abdallah ibn Saba,” pt. 2, n. 6 refers to the connection between 'Ali 
and Harb. 

85 See my discussion of these traditions below, in Chapter 3. 
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Throne of Sheba. The progeny of Joseph includes Joshua b. Nun. The progeny of 
Benjamin includes Saul, of whom God speaks in His Book (Q. 2:247). 86 

This fourfold typology is highly relevant for the present purposes: early 'Alids 
did indeed consciously pattern their own models of authority on identifiably 
“Jewish” tradition. The Harbiyya tradition, as given by Qummi, ostensibly 
classifies a quaternity of constitutional functions in Jewish and Shi'ite society, 
which would appear to be (1) the priesthood; (2) prophethood with king- 
ship; (3) military service; and (4) prophethood without kingship. The report 
proceeds to apply this typology to die imamate, caliphate, and kingship, by 
means of allegorical reading of the Qur’an. 

Such typology as prefiguration was of course common to the Sunni tradi¬ 
tion as it was to the early Church. But in the present instance, the early 
Shi c is—as, indeed, did the subsequent Shi'i tradition—appealed less to the 
prefigurativc, “moralistic” typologizing associated with the Banu Isra’il than 
to the classificatory “historicist” typologizing of Jewish tradition. This asser¬ 
tion is strengthened not only by the inclusion of the exilarch in the Harbiyya 
typology; it is also made likelier by the report of one of the ghulat who 
asserted that they “were the children of Islam, as the Jews were the children 
and friends of God.” 87 I emphasize that this was recourse to Yahud (Jews), 
and not to models from the Banu Isra’il (Children of Israel), which were 
prevalent among die Sunnis. 

Another fourfold Shi'i typology featuring Joseph may be considered in this 
regard. 

In the Lord of this Order, there will be a precedent from Moses, a precedent from 
Jesus, a precedent from Joseph, and a precedent from Muhammad. As for the pre¬ 
cedent from Moses, he will be afraid and watchful; as for Jesus, it will be said about 
him what was said about Jesus; as for Joseph, imprisonment and concealment; as 
for Muhammad, his rising with the sword, following his conduct and explaining his 
traditions. 88 

The Saba’iyya, the Harbiyya, the Mansuriyya, and the Waqifiyya were early 
'Alid loyalists, to use the phrase given currency by Hodgson. Their allegoriz¬ 
ing of the Qur’an was facilitated by their use of preexisting models of reading 
a scripture. Indeed, I would argue that the ta’wil (hermeneutical exegesis) so 
distinctively Shi'i, which these groups pioneered, was not indebted to the 
Judaic models. 89 Rather, it was a creative extension of those traditional tech- 

86 Qummi, Maqalat 247, my translation. Note that Mas'udi’s Ithbat, a work with 
discernible Shi'i overtones, cites the priesdy families, beginning with Phineas, son of 
Joshua, and also the Levitical families, from Solomon to Asaph b. Berachia; see 
Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors,” 51. 

87 With reference to one Sari: Ivanow, I bn al-Qaddah , 107, who notes that “there is a 
certain flavour of Judaism in the ideas of this branch.” 

88 Waqifi, according to Madelung, “Al-Mahdi,” 1230-38, at 1236. 

89 For a detailed comparison of Jewish and Shi'i uses of ta’wil, see below, chapter 4. 
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niqucs, reread in their own distinctive terms. This is nowhere so evident as in 
their employment of typology, which so early formed a firm foundation both 
for an alternative theory of government and for an eschatologically validated 
charismatic leadership to guide that government. 


The Isawiyya 

One final element must be adduced in a study of the convergence of Messi¬ 
anic typologies from the Jews of Arabia to the earliest 'Alid loyalists: the 
Jewish uprisings, coterminous and geographically contiguous with the proto- 
Shi'i movements. These Jewish groups, centered in the Persianate provinces, 
have long been recognized to have been related on many levels to the Shi'i 
movements. These groups include several local rebellions as well as at least 
two major sectarian movements. Of these, certainly the most significant is 
that of the Karaites. 

The 'Isawiyya were a sectarian formation second only to the Karaites in 
their geographic extension and their eventual place in Jewish history. This 
statement is true not only in terms of their origins in a proto-Shi'i milieu, but 
in absolute terms. That is to say, the 'Isawiyya and the Karaites, the two most 
significant Jewish sectarian movements from the time of the Second Temple 
until the early modern period, both were formed in the same crucible that 
bore Shi'ism. But it is important to adduce at least one aspect of the history of 
the 'Isawiyya here. The Messianic pretender Abu 'Isa, according to Shah- 
rastani’s precious account, held 

that he was a prophet [ nabi] and apostolic messenger [rasul] of the awaited Messiah 
[al-masih al-muntazar\\ that the Messiah has five harbingers [ rusul J who precede 
him one after the other . . . that the Messiah is the best of the children of Adam; 
that he is of a higher status than the foregoing prophets [anbiya ]; and drat since his 
is his apostle, he is the most excellent of them all likewise. He enjoined faith in the 
Messiah, exalting the mission [da'wa] of the harbinger \da r t]\ he believed that the 
harbinger is also the Messiah. 90 

This passage may best be understood in the light of the contemporaneous 
Messianic typologies that I have already adduced. Specifically, I would sug¬ 
gest that this passage reveals Abu 'Isa’s self-conscious systematization of those 
contemporaneous options. Abu 'Isa, as did his proto-Shi'i contemporaries, 
successfully reread these complex and contending Messianic typologies into 
an effectively unified ideological platform. 

Abu 'Isa, in other words, wielded a variegated prophetic vocabulary that 
would have been comprehensible to both Jewish and Muslim cars. He em¬ 
ployed the titles 'abd (servant), rasul (apostolic messenger), and nabi 
(prophet), epithets applied to Muhammad in the daily prayers and that were 

90 I have published a review of the 'Isawiyya question as “'Isawiyya Revisited,” 57-80. 
This in turn is published in modified form in this chapter, below: see these discussions 
for a full review of the sources and arguments. 
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doctrinally definitive of Muhammad’s role. 91 Thus, on the one hand, Abu 'Isa 
was clearly attempting to play the role of the Jewish prophetic harbinger of 
the endtime—and not Messiah—in a still thinly Arabicized milieu. This shift 
may be seen in his riding a horse, like Dhul Nuwas and like an imam, as 
contrasted with Yusha' al-Akbar riding on an ass, like a “traditional” Jewish 
Messiah. 92 

Abu Tsa’s names, moreover, are quite revealing. Eved Elohim (“servant of 
God”; cf. Mai. 3:18) bears unmistakably Jewish Messianic denotations, while 
the name given by Shahrastani, Abu Tsa Ishaq ibn Ya'qub, may represent this 
prophet’s attempt to refer to himself as the Messiah ben Joseph. The name 
Abu Tsa suggests a programmatic revaluation of tradition. And this inversion 
would be to the point. Reminiscent of the contemporaneous, early 'Alid title 
of Fatima as Umm Abiha, “Mother of Her Father,” such bouleversement 
would have conveyed an appropriate valence for the agent provocateur of the 
eschaton (endtime) 93 Messianic figures overturn the old order of things: 
“When our Qa’im rises, he will bring a different order than what was be¬ 
fore.” 94 The same case, in short, may be applied concerning the name Abu 
Tsa, “Father of Jesus.” 

Abu Tsa also spoke of “five harbingers” and the “missionary/forcrunncr” 
(dad). The latter may be explicable in its Shi'i context, where the propagation 
of the 'Alid program was known and continued to be known as daw a (mis¬ 
sion). The identity of the former has longer excited puzzle-infatuated 
scholars, who have tried their hand at identifying the cryptic “five harbingers 
of the awaited Messiah.” 95 I shall not join those who think they have solved 
this little mystery, but I can offer my own reading in this regard. That he docs 
intend to include himself in the five is made clear enough in the well-known 
wording of Shahrastani. The earlier report of Abul Ma'ali seems to make this 
reading certain. “He proclaimed to people that he was the apostle of the 
Messiah and that, before the Messiah, five apostles would come, among 
whom, it is said, he mentioned a certain ‘Shepherd,’ who was none other than 
Tsa b. Maryam.” 96 

Thus, to paraphrase these accounts (which both are likely to derive from a 

91 Wasserstrom, “Tsawiyya Revisited,” and this chapter, below. 

92 That the “traditional” Jewish Messianic impostor rides on an ass seems to derive 
from the vision in Zech. 9, “lowly and riding on an ass.” For die contrast between the 
ass-riding and horse-riding Messiahs, see Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies,” 499 
n. 38, and, on Dhu Nuwas, 501 n. 101. It should be noted as well that Heinrich 
Graetz (<Geschichte der Juden 5:152, n. 15) suggested that Abu Tsa was seen as die 
Messiah ben Joseph: Graetz was followed in this opinion by Greenstone, in Messiah 
Idea , 319, n. 5. 

93 Apocalyptic figures are typified by their reversal of norms, a variant of the phenom¬ 
enon of carnivalization. See lvanow, “Semiotic Theory' of Carnival,” 11-34. 

94 Cited by Madelung, “Al-Mahdi,” 1236. 

95 See I. Friedlaender’s exposition of this issue from a comparative perspective: 
“Jewish-Arabic Studies” 3:235-46. 

96 Cited in Monnot, Islam et religions, 107. 
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common source), Abu 'Isa was the consummating fifth of five, at once a peer 
and primus inter pares of the Messiah’s forerunning prophets. Shahrastani 
does not identify the other four, but Abu Ma'ali does specify that one is 'Isa b. 
Maryam. Like the Harbiyya, then, the 'Isawiyya utilize a typology of Messiahs 
that lists Jesus alongside Jewish prophetic forerunners of the Messiah. The 
'Isawiyya would seem to share with their “sectarian milieu” an active interest 
in playing upon available mythological models of social transformation. 

Principium Divisionis 

Finally, this sectarian milieu may have generated its Messiah complex organ¬ 
ically out of its social psychology. In the Jewish instance, a certain political 
structuralism of the psyche has been suggested. Sicgmund Hurwitz, in his 
Jungian reading of the Jewish Messiah, suggests a “Spaltung des Messi- 
asbildes” (splitting of the Messiah image) into a “Messias-Quatcrnio” (four¬ 
fold Messiah): King (David)/priest (Melkizedek)/prophet (Elijah)/hcro 
(Joseph). 97 Abu 'Isa, perhaps, intended to appropriate some such available 
psychosocial system. He claimed to be “of a higher status than the foregoing 
prophets . . . the most excellent of them.” 98 

The foregoing schemas— double, triple, quadruple, and even quintuple 
typologies of savior-figures, deriving from diverse historical settings—should 
not be brutally harmonized. I have been concerned to sketch, rather, their 
ongoing diversity of schematizings. After all, these myths were not pro- 
gramatically devised, but were imaginal reflections of shifting conditions, of 
expectations of the future, and of rationalizations of the present. In short, 
they reflected the conflicting realities of contending social arguments. Rab¬ 
binic tradition did eventually systematize its constitutional theory into a tri¬ 
partite theory of “three crowns”: torahlkehunablmalkhutP 9 Some such rough 
division of social functions is also delineated in Jewish Messianic myth. I have 
tried to show that this was the case with the eschatological myths and consti¬ 
tutional legitimations of the Jews of Arabia. 100 

The stunning appearance of Muhammad and 'Ali provoked a spectacular 
crisis of legitimation for the conquered communities of Arabia. One result 
was an an epochal contest of myth, in which contending schemes worked 
against each other for dominance. The history of the origins of Shi'ism is 
particularly useful for studying this process, for the imamate was the con- 

97 “Some Psychological Aspects of the Messianic Idea in Judaism” in The Well-Tended 
Tree , ed. H. Kirsch, 130-42. The full, original treatment is in Hurwitz, Die Gestalt des 
Sterbenden Messias, 192-202, on “Spaltung,” and 89, on the “Messias-Quaternio.” 

98 Shahrastani “Kitab al-Milal,” 508. 

99 S. A. Cohen, “ Three Crowns.” 

100 I. Friedlaender’s apposite conclusion was that “the complicated character of the 
Messianic idea and the variety of Messianic forerunners, such as the prophet Elijah, 
the Ephraimitic Messiah, the Antichrist, gave the Messianic imposters ... a choice of 
roles” (“Jewish-Arabic Studies” 3:261-62). 
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tender par excellance for Islamic authority. And the earliest Shi'is, in particu¬ 
lar stimulated a veritable poetic efflorescence of possibilities. Their groups, 
subgroups, groupusculcs, and their myths, countermyths, and inverted myths 
eventually resolved themselves into the reifications deemed Imamiyya, Isma- 
myya, Zaydiyya, and others—the hercsiographers specify dozens of them. 

Still, it has not been my intention to prove the “influence” of the Jews of 
Arabia on these proto-Shi'is, or the “borrowings” of the latter from the for¬ 
mer. Rather, I have tried to show the awareness of and creative manipulation 
of sodaflyjegitimating eschatolo gie s. The contestation of myth on the part of 
proto-Shi is, proto-Sunnis, proto-Karaites, and Tsawiyya occurred at the end 
of antiquity. Their working against one another worked syncrgistically to¬ 
gether to construct a new world, Islamicate civilization. The eventual political 
design of that civilization was constructed by reference to a myriad of sug¬ 
gested blueprints. 

That these paradigms included mythic systems, such as multiple Messianic 
functions, proves once again that myth serves to restate the forgotten ob¬ 
vious. This may be another way of saying that those depths of oceanic, psy¬ 
chological struggle freely revealed themselves in sacred narrative in order to 
conceal their surface necessity, the social conflict of group against contending 
group. 


The Tsawiyya 

In the first scholarly exposition of the subject, Heinrich Graetz suggested that 
the Jewish sect founder Abu 'Isa al-Isfahani (d. ca. 750) believed himself to be 
the Messiah ben Joseph. 101 At the turn of the century, Israel Friedlacnder 
reassessed the state of research on this Jewish Messianic pretender, in the only 
sustained piece of original scholarship ever attempted on the neglected Tsaw¬ 
iyya. 102 It is striking that Friedlacnder’s work has not been superseded, de¬ 
spite the fact that there has been no history' written of this group as such. Abu 
'Isa was by far the most significant Jewish prophet-figure of early Islam. In¬ 
deed, Abu 'Isa was the most influential Jewish “prophet” between Bar Co- 
chba in the second century' and Shabbctai Tzvi in the seventeenth century'. In 
fact, this charismatic sectarian played on Jewish Messianic expectations in an 
almost-successful attempt to create a new political Judaism along the lines of 
Shi'ism. His political creation, the Tsawiyya, was nothing less than the most 
important Jewish sect (after the Karaites) in the millennium from the rise of 

101 See n. 92 above. The present smdy is concerned exclusively with the study of the 
history of the Tsawiyya: for the numerous Muslim theological refutations of the Tsaw¬ 
iyya, see my “Species of Misbelief.” I wrote a preliminary' version of this chapter first 
as an appendix to “Species” (314-41). It has since appeared in another version as 
“Tsawiyya Revisited,” 57-80. For Graetz, see Geschichte der Juden 5:438-41, and n. 
15. 

102 I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies.” 
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Islam until the tenth/sixteenth century. And the impact of this group was 
registered in dozens of works of medieval Muslim literature as well as in all 
substantial works of modern Jewish historiography dealing with Judaism un¬ 
der early Islam. In these works, Abu 'Isa remains notorious for his relativiza- 
tion of revelations—the doctrine that Muhammad and Jesus were genuine 
prophets, but only to their own communities. 

In this section I will review the available evidence for such a history. To¬ 
ward this end, I will discuss the name and the date of the originator, Abu 'Isa. 
I will then assess the history of the movement that he started, from the time 
of Abu 'Isa himself until the apparent demise of his sect. I will compare the 
'Isawiyya with a contemporaneous proto-Shi'i group, the Mansuriyya. Thus, 
by reassessing the hill range of sources for the first time since Friedlaender, I 
hope to show that the impact of the 'Isawiyya both on Jews and on Muslims 
was broader and more sustained than it heretofore has been considered to be. 


The Date of the Origin of the Isawiyya 

Only two sources explicitly state the date of the origins of the 'Isawiyya, and 
they directly contradict each other. The great fourth/tenth century Karaite 
polymath Qirqisani locates Abu 'Isa during the reign of 'Abd al-Malik, the 
fifth Umayyad caliph (586/705). 103 (Maimonides’ comment in his Letter to 
Yemen , that a Jewish false Messiah arose in Isfahan at the beginning of the 
Umayyad dynasty, probably follows Qirqisani’s tradition.) 104 Shahrastani, 
the greatest premodern historian of religion in any language, tells us that Abu 
'Isa began his mission in the reign of the last Umayyad caliph, Marwan ibn 
Muhammad (744-50). 105 

Several arguments may be adduced in support of the dating found in the 
Jewish sources (i.e., Qirqisani and Maimonides), which would place the up¬ 
rising in the caliphate of'Abd al-Malik. This dating could be corroborated by 
the Messianic ferment which was stirred at that time by the clash between the 
Umayyads and Byzantium over Constantinople. 106 Mahler argued that the 
earlier dating was synchronous with the rise of the Khawarij during the time 
of 'Abd al-Malik, which several scholars have suggested was perhaps a related 
movement. 107 Finally, there may be some connection widi the rebellion ini- 

103 Nemoy, Kitab al-Anwar wa al-Maraqib, 12; idem, “Al-Qirqisani’s Account,” 317— 
97; Chiesa and Lockwood, Ya'qub al-Qirqisani, 102—3. 

104 A convenient English translation is found in Twersky, Maimonides Reader , 458- 
59. 

105 Wasserstrom, “Species of Misbelief,” 184-94, text and translation 388-401. For 
an assessment of the new translations of Shahrastani, see my review article, “Islamicate 
History of Religions?” 405-11. 

106 Baron, Social and Religious History 5:192-93. 

107 Mahler, Karaimer, 106 ( HaKaraim is the Hebrew translation of the Yiddish). 
Among those linking the 'Isawiyya with the Kharijites are Baron, Social and Religious 
History 5:187; Morony, “Conquerers and Conquered,” n. 84; and van Ess, “Yazid b. 
Unaisa und Abu 'Isa al-Isfahani,” 305-15. 
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tialiy led by Mukhtar (in 685-87), which controlled both Isfahan as well as 
Abu Isa’s hometown o£ Nisibis, and which was marked by several super¬ 
ficially Judaic elements. 108 

However, in the only monograph devoted exclusively to a close study of 
the 'Isawiyya, Israel Friedlaender argues persuasively lor the later dating, that 
provided by Shahrastani. 109 His argument is based on circumstantial evi¬ 
dence and on grounds of general probability. Friedlaender suggests that the 
fifteen similarities between the 'Isawiyya uprising and those of the proto- 
Shi'ite ghulat may be due to a common historical context, that of the revolts 
of the mid-second Islamic century. This hypothesis best accounts for all die 
facts as presently known. That being said, it also remains correct that, as Pines 
put it, “on the available evidence no definitive solution can be found” for this 
problem of dating the origins of the movement. 110 

Variant Appellations 

In the vast majority of Muslim sources the sectarian leader is called Abu 'Isa 
al-Isfahani. There are only a few significant variants. The Karaites’ Qirqisani 
and Ychudah Hadassi call him Ovadiah, but also know him as Abu 'Isa al- 
Isfahani. 111 Khwarizmi calls him 'Isa al-Isfahani, which may be of some evi¬ 
dence for the Christianizing tendencies of his schism. 112 Ibn Hazm calls him 
Muhammad ibn 'Isa, which sounds like the ultimate appelative for a Jew who 
taught that Muhammad and Jesus ('Isa) were prophets, but this may well be¬ 
an error: Steinschneider, Poznanski, and Nemoy point out that no Jew could 
be called Muhammad, and the 'Isawiyya were indubitably seen as Jewish. 113 
Finally, Mahler observes that by calling himself Abu 'Isa, “Father of Jesus,” he 

108 Khwarizmi asserts that Abu 'Isa originated in Nisibis (LiberMafatih al-Olum, 34). 
For Mukhtar in Isfahan, see Morony’s Iraq, 328. For Mukhtar’s control of Nisibis, see 
al-Qadi, “Development of the Term Ghulat,” 295—319, at 297 and 301. On the pos¬ 
sible Judaic elements of Mukhtar’s movements, see the treatment of Mukhtar in Mo¬ 
rony’s Iraq , esp. 495-96. 

109 Wasserstrom, “'Isawiyya Revisited” 58-59. Some of the sources were collected in 
Dinur, Israel in the Diaspora , 2:228-34; and by Aescholy, Messianic Mm’ements in Is¬ 
rael, 117-32. 

n° pines “'Isawiyya” 4:96. 

111 For Qirqisani see n. 103 above; Hadassi, Eshkol haKofer, 41b. 

112 Khwarizmi, Liber Mafatih al-Olum, 34. That some variation on the names “Tsa” 
and “'Isawiyya” existed in die Arabic milieu before the eighth century may be indi¬ 
cated by the fact that a “monastery in South Syria, near the Christian Ghassanid 
Arabs, bore in a.d. 571 the name Tsaniyah, that is to say, ‘of the followers of Jesus,’ 
i.e., of the Christians” (Mingana, “Syriac Influence” 77-99, at 84). 

For background on the dynamics of naming in early Judaism, see Kippenbcrg, 
“Name and Person,” 103-25; and N. G. Cohen, “Jewish Names,” 97-128. 

113 This issue has been discussed by Nemoy in his study “Attitude of Early Karaites, 
701 n. 14. See also Poznanski, “Le nom de 'Isa,” 276-79, at 277; and Goldziher, 
“Gesetzliche Bestimmungen,” 256-66, on the popularity of die name Abu Tsa among 
Muslims, despite theological objections. 
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placed himself in the Davidic, hence Messianic, lineage. This suggestion pos¬ 
sibly may be corroborated by the report of Maimonides. 114 

Finally, in a report apparently derived from Abu 'Isa al-Warraq, the author 
of Hay an al-Adyan calls the sectarian leader Ishaq ibn Ya'qub. 115 Probably also 
drawing on Abu 'Isa al-Warraq, Shahrastani calls the heresiarch “Abu 'Isa 
Ishaq ibn Ya'qub al-Isfahani, known as Ufid Alluhim, that is [in Arabic], 
'Abid Allah.” 116 Besides demonstrating a knowledge of Hebrew (which was 
most likely translated and transliterated for him), Shahrastani here provides a 
parallel form of Ovadiah, “Servant of God.” (For the sake of completeness, it 
should also be noted that a few late Karaites split his name into two names in 
their genealogical lists of Karaite leaders; they place these two—Abu Nissi 
and Ovadiah HaMaskil—at the head of their lists, as the bifurcated progeni¬ 
tors) of Karaism.) 117 

The full significance of Shahrastani’s report on Abu 'Isa’s name has not 
heretofore been recognized. Shahrastani clearly states that the heresiarch pos¬ 
sessed tw o names (or sets of names). On the one hand, his Arabic name is 
given as Ishaq ibn Ya'qub al-Isfahani. Abu 'Isa may have been an honorific 
kunya , probably a Messianic tide. This latter name, it seems, was Abu 'Isa’s 
exoteric name, and it was the name by which he is known to posterity. His 
second name, on Shahrastani’s account, Oved Elohim or Ovadiah (two 
Hebrew forms of the name “Servent of God”), appears to be an esoteric 
name. The dual naming of divine and quasi-divine beings—prophets, angels, 
imams, and others—was a common feature of both Jewish and Muslim tradi¬ 
tions. 118 It w ? as true of both Muhammad and Jesus, and was also typical of 
the proto-Shi'ite sectarians contemporaneous with Abu 'Isa. 119 

As for his specific esoteric name, it may be possible that it is linked to his 
alleged ascension to heaven. 120 Moses, w'ho also was held to have ascended, 
was known as Oved Adonai (cf. Dcut. 34:5; Josh. 13, 15; Exod. 14, 31), and 

114 Mahler, HaKaraim , 107 n. 56. 

115 Chapter 5 of Abu-I Ma'ali’s Bayan al-Adyan was recovered and studied by Mon- 
not, Islam et religions, in his chapter, “Les religions,” 97-125, where the text history is 
discussed. 

116 Wasscrstrom, “Species of Misbelief,” 389 (text), 395 (translation). 

117 For the name Abu 'Isa apparently split into two as the purported Karaite progeni¬ 
tors, see Nemoy, “Elijah ben Abraham," 63—87, at 79. 

118 Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkabab Mysticism, 175 n. 4; C. H. Kaplan, “Hidden 
Name,” 181-84; Smith, Map Is Not Territory , 31 n. 13; van Ess, “Der Name Gottes 
im Islam.” 

119 See, for example, Kohlberg, “From Imamiyya to Ithna-'Ashariyya,” 521-34, at 
522 n. 9. In the context of the study at hand, it is significant that xheghali (extremist) 
Abu Mansur was said to have been given the name al-kisf( the meteor): Tucker, “Abu 
Mansur,” 66-76, at 70. 

120 Maqdisi, Kitab al-Bad\ 35: ‘The Isbahaniyya [sic, 'Isawiyya] are followers of Abu 
'Isa al-Isbahani, who proclaimed himself a prophet. [He claimed] that he had as¬ 
cended to heaven, where God anointed him on the head, and that he had seen 
Muhammad in heaven and believed in him. The Jews of Isbahan claim that the Dajjal 
is one of them and wall emerge from their area.” 
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this title was applied to Jesus by early Christians as well. 121 But , more impor¬ 
tantly lor the purposes at hands, the angel Mctatron, a popular divine po¬ 
rn”? am ° ng JCWS Undcr car, y Islam ’ ^re thc esoteric name of Eved 
tlohim.122 In this regard, it is interesting to note that the report of Abul 

, ai °" ^ ' Isawi >T a begins, “It is said that he was an angel: God 
knows! 23 Thc ange , Met;atronj it should bc notcdi is fhc revealer fi 

of the eighth-century Jewish apocalypse The Secrets of Rabbi Shimon bar 
Tochat, a text for which Goitein has observed that “thc influence of the ['Isaw- 
iyya] is discernible.”^ In short, the dual naming of a sectarian prophet, as 
reported by Shahrastani, could have had some plausible basis in Jewish 
practice. 

In conclusion, the best sense to be made of die reports concerning his 
name is that he was called Abu 'Isa in Arabic, and Ovadiah, or Eved Elohim, 
in Hebrew, and that the Arabic name Abu 'Isa was an honorific, probably 
prophetic, and perhaps Messianic title. 12 5 


121 Apposite here may be Mai. 3:18: 'Then shall ye return and discern between the 
righteous and die wicked, between him that served God (oved elohim) and him that did 
not serve him.” 

122 The angel Metatron is called Oved Elohim in Hekhalot Rabbati , for which see 
Odeberg, 3Enoch, 97-98. 

123 Monnot, Islam et religions , 107 (I translate from Monnot’s French). Another re¬ 
port may be of some relevance here. Nashwan al-Himyari reports that the “Isfahaniyya 
[Tsawiyya] assert anthropomorphism, like the Jalutiyya [Rabbanites], except that they 
assert that 'Uzair is the Son of God in the aspect of a child , as God did to Abraham in 
calling him Friend” (Al-Hur al-'Ayn, 140, my emphasis). To this may be compared the 
well-known examples of Metatron depicted as a “youth” (na’ar). See, for example, the 
discussion by M. Cohen, “Shi r ur Qomah,” 131-32. The social milieu into which I am 
placing Abu 'Isa in the present chapter is one that also knew examples of divinized 
worthies depicted as angelic youths: contemporaneous Jewish mystics knew the bibli¬ 
cal human Enoch transformed into the demiurgic potency' Metatron. For ghulat paral¬ 
lels, I would cite, for example, the heavenly ascension of Abu Mansur. When God 
gives him his celestial commission. He refers to this visionary' as “my child” {Ya bnn- 
iyya in Arabic, or Yapisar, in Persian, in some versions). See I. Friedlaender, “Hetero¬ 
doxies,” 62, and “Jewish-Arabic Studies” 3:273 and 274 n. 357. Finally, among the 
Khurramiyya, the neo-Mazdakite branch of the ghulat, all meetings began with bless¬ 
ings to “Mahdi Firuz, son of Fatima die daughter of Abu Muslim, whom they call The 
Learned Boy (and in Arabic fal] Fata’l-'Alim)” (Nizam al-Mulk, Book of Government, 
237). For more ramifications of the motif of die wise child, see chapter 5 below, where 
I also study permutations of the biography of Metatron. 

124 Goitein, Jews and Arabs, 170. Graetz was the first to assert this connection be¬ 
tween the piyyut and the sect; he was widely followed in this regard, for example, by a 
popularizer like Greenstone, Messiah Idea, 122—23. For an annotated translation of 
the poem accompanied by another interpretation along these lines, see Lewis, “Apoc¬ 
alyptic Vision,” 308-38. A full historical gloss on this midrash is now provided by 
Gil, History of Palestine, 62-63. 

125 This name, of course, is one of the few bits of evidence for Pines’s Jewish- 
Christian thesis. 
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The Uprising 

Very little is known of his uprising itself. The most detailed and, indeed, 
virtually the only coherent narrative of these events is that provided by 
Shahrastani: 

Many Jewish people followed him, and claimed signs and [unparalleled] miracles 
for him: they claimed that when he was embattled he made a line around his fol¬ 
lowers with a myrtle stick, saying, “Stay behind this line and no enemy will reach 
you with weapons.” And the enemy would charge at them, but turn back upon 
reaching that line, fearing that he might have placed a talisman or ’azima there. 
Then Abu 'Isa went beyond that line, alone and on horseback, and fought and killed 
many Muslims. He went out to the Banu Musa b. 'Imran, who lived beyond the 
sandy river, to preach to them the Word of God. It is said that when he fought 
against the followers of Mansur at Rayy, he and his companions were killed. 126 

Some of the motifs in Shahrastani’s narrative, such as the drawing with a 
myrtle twig of an apotropaic circle around himself and his followers (as pro¬ 
tection in battle), can be seen as reflecting as much “Muslim” or “Arab” folk 
beliefs as they do “Jewish.” 127 

But most of the features of Shahrastani’s account arc tellingly Jewish. For 
example, in the denouement of his account, Shahrastani tells us that the rebel 
“went out to the Banu Musa ibn 'Imran, who live beyond the sandy river, to 
preach to them the Word of God.” 128 Here we seem to find reference to those 
Banu Musa known in Jewish tales, retold by Eldad ha-Dani in the ninth 
century, in which they are said to dwell beyond the legendary “sandriver” 
Sambatyon, which rushes with a cacophonous din during six days and rests 
on the Sabbath. 129 Friedlaender pointed out that, according to Josippon , their 
land is called Aretz Ovdei Elohim, the “land of the servants of the Lord.” 130 
It seems far-fetched, however, to extrapolate from these few scraps of infor¬ 
mation that Abu 'Isa proceeded to proselytize the Khazars and other tribes¬ 
men of Central Asia, as Dinur asserted. 131 In short—and as I shall argue 

126 Wasserstrom, “Species of Misbelief,” 389 (text), 395 (translation). 

127 On die employment of a myrde in the magical praxis of Jewish Merkaba mysti¬ 
cism, see Schiffman, “Recall of Rabbi Nehuniah ben haQanah,” 269-81, at 276-77; 
for apotropaic power of encirclement by a myrtle branch, see Lauterbach, “Origin and 
Development,” 367-424, at 410; cf. A. Marmorstein, to the effect that “It is well 
known to all who have studied comparative religious history that the myrtle has a 
chthonic character” (Doctrine of Merits in Old Rabbinic Literature, 18 n. 61). In a work 
deriving from eighth-century Kufan ghulat (Tamir, Kitab al-Haft wa al-Azilla , 114) 
'Airs brother, chased by enemies, encircles his animals with an apotropaic circle. 

128 Wasserstrom, “Species of Misbelief,” 389 (text), 395 (translation). 

129 Friedlaender, “Jews of Arabia,” 252-57. For more on the Sambatyon, see my note 
68 in this chapter. 

130 I. Friedlaender, “Jews of Arabia,” 255. 

131 Dinur, Israel in the Diaspora , pt. 1, bk. 2, 274 n. 47. 
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more fully below—the peculiarities of this narrative arguably may be ex¬ 
plained by their having been derived from the 'Isawiyya themselves. 

The Three Stages of the Movement 

It is his uprising again on behalf of, and not opposed to, Jews to which we 
shall now look to find what may be the special significance of this movementr 
I will now try to show how “the first Jewish Mahdi” (in the phrase of 
Friedlaender) and his followers can be understood in the context of early 
Islamic history, in order to demonstrate that they constitute a rare militant 
Jewish, reaction- tolslamicization. 

I would argue more specifically that the 'Isawiyya rebellion represents a 
Jewish failure of accommodation to the recent Islamic conquests. This at¬ 
tempted adaptation to the new regime should not be seen as contradicted by 
their armed rebellion. The prophet-inspired uprisings of the first and second 
Islamic centuries were often in conflict with certain ruling houses, governors 
and generals, but were not, so far as the evidence allows, anti-Islamic as such. 
This holds true for both Muslim and non-Muslim insurgencies. The pattern 
of this attempted accommodation to political reality, and its failure, can be 
traced in the history of the 'Isawiyya in three broad phases: accommodation, 
apocalypticism, and reconciliation. 

The first two phases may not be in fact separable. But we would assume 
that, as with other such movements in the history of religions about which we 
are better informed, there must have been a history' of the group, a develop¬ 
ment, before the cathartic climax of its actual rebellion. In this phase, I would 
assert, their doctrine was formulated. In this phase, Abu 'Isa would have 
worked out his vision of himself as prophet ( nabi ) and apostolic messenger 
(■rasul) of the awaited Messiah, “the most excellent of the five harbingers of 
the Messiah.” And it would have been at this stage that this apostolic stature 
invested his ritual innovations with divine authorization. 

This first period, then, was one of expansion and consolidation of gains. 
The sources agree that the eventual uprising was supported by substantial 
numbers of followers. A few references roughly indicate the extent of the 
accommodationist character of this spreading movement. There is, first of all, 
the background evidence of the Qur’an, which indicates that there were al¬ 
ready some Jews who were willing to recognize Muhammad as a prophet and 
still retain their Judaism. 132 Traces of these conciliatory Jews also survive in 
hadith: The Jewish youth who is cast as a prophesying rival to Muhammad, 
Ibn Sayyad, is willing to recognize Muhammad as a prophet to the nations 
that have not received Scriptures (rasul al-ummiyin). 133 

This movement, then, must have been well entrenched by the second Is- 

132 Stillman discusses such a possible reading in Jews of Arab Lands , 10. 

1 33 Halperin, “Ibn Sayyad Traditions,” 213-25, at 216. On Muhammad as prophet 
to the nations, see now Goldfeld, “‘Illiterate Prophet,’” 58-67. 
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lamic century, as a variety of other sources testify. The best known of these is 
the Jewish apocalpvse, The Secrets of Rabbi Shimon bar Tochai , in which 
Muhammad is characterized as a true prophet. As I have already noted, Goi- 
tcin has stated that in this text “the influence [of the Tsawiyya] is discern¬ 
ible.” 134 The student of the jurist Abu Hanifa, Shaybani, writing circa 
184/800, says that “today the Jews in the areas of Iraq recognize that there is 
no god but God and Muhammad is the Prophet of God, but they claim that 
he was sent as a prophet only to the Arabs, and not to the Jews.” 135 This 
passage, written within a century of Abu 'Isa’s rebellion, is more good evi¬ 
dence for the widespread movement among Jews to get around conversion by 
such an interpretation of the Shahada. 

Later writers would seem to corroborate this picture of the situation. The 
mid-tenth-century Karaite Salmon ben Yeruhm, for example, states: “I have 
learned that when the Jews of Samarqand and the region say ”God is One“ (tdlah 
wahid ), [people who hear this] testify that by [saying] this they have become 
Muslims.” 136 The early-fifth/eleventh-century Baghdadi, furthermore, devotes 
several passages to this question. He tells us that this lenient interpretation of the 
credo was held by several Muslim groups. In a later chapter, he discusses yet 
other Muslims who considered as believers anyone “who confirmed the pro¬ 
phetic character of Muhammad even if he did not join his religion.” 137 Ibn 
Hazm tells of some Kharijites who held related doctrines. 138 

Here, then, is a situation in which both the 'Isawiyya and several Muslim 
groups share, to a certain extent, a developing doctrine of accommodation. 
Thus, two groups of the Kharijites protected Peoples of the Book and al¬ 
lowed the aforementioned doctrine. 139 A son of 'Ali, Muhammad ibn al- 
Hanafiyya, an influential proto-Shi'ite of one school, held that anyone who 
said the Shahada is a mu’min , “believer.” 140 Perhaps most significantly, the 


134 Goitcin, Jews and Arabs, 170. 

135 Goldziher, “Usages juifs,” 75-94, at 91-92. 

136 See his Commentary on Lamentations I, xiii, cited and translated by Ben-Shammai, 
“Attitudes of Some Early Karaites,” 3—41, at 10. I have somewhat altered his 
translation. 

137 In his Al-Farq bain al-Firaq. Baghdadi argues that the 'Isawiyya and their con¬ 
geners, the Shadhaniyya, should be considered Muslims only if one follows the erro¬ 
neous argument of the Karramiyya, that anyone who enunciates the Shahada is a 
Muslim (220; Halkin, Schisms and Seas, pt. 2, 37-38). And, against the Yazidi Khari¬ 
jites, who allow the same, he adduces the case of the 'Isawiyya and the Ray'aniyya: 
“There is nothing which can allow anyone who regards Jews as Muslims to be counted 
as one of the sects of Islam.” (263; Halkin, Schisms and Sects, pt. 2, 104). 

138 Ibn Hazm discusses Zayd ibn Abi Unaisa, who, he says, held that “even if there 
were Jews and Christians who said There is no god but God and Muhammd is the 
Apostle of God, to the Arabs and not to the Jews,’ [he held] that they are still believ¬ 
ing friends of God”: Kitab al-Fisal 4:188. 

139 Salem, Political Theory and Institutions, 40; Morony, Iraq, 471 and 473 n. 26. 

140 Van Ess, “Early Development of Kalam,” 109-25, at 117. 
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Murji’ites were famous for their emphasis on faith over works, some of them 
believing that “anyone who called himself a Muslim was saved.” 141 

The Isawiyya were, then, playing both sides against the middle. They 
could be recognized as Jews by (Rabbanite and Karaite) Jews because they 
seemed Judaically orthoprax, and could be recognized as believers by (Khari- 
jite and Shi'ite) Muslims because they seemed Islamically orthodox. This was, 
perhaps, an unwieldy if not spurious symmetry; at least, in retrospect, it 
proved an awkward half-step. 

We are at a loss in reconstructing the next steps that the 'Isawiyya took, 
which were to lead to the eventual debacle of their breakaway. Why, if the 
machinery of accommodation was being successfully forged from both sides, 
was it not sustained? The reason that the Tsawiyya were led into the second 
phase, the apocalyptic phase, may lie with the extremity of the times. 
Throughout the early-second Islamic century, the Umayyad dynasty' was 
coming undone. Ghulat were leading uprisings among the partisans of the 
house of 'Ali. Anti-Umayyad uprisings wracked Isfahan at least four times 
during their rule. 142 These anti-Umayyad movements, on the part of the 
ghulat and the 'Abbasids, were ultimately' orchestrated by the successful in¬ 
surgent Abu Muslim, who skillfully manipulated apocalyptic imagers' to stir 
up revolutionary sentiment. 

The Jews were perhaps inevitably swept up in this situation. The Secrets of 
Rabbi Shimon bar Yochai reflects a certain ardent hope raised in the hearts of 
Jews in these y r cars. I would argue that it is precisely this hope, and its disap¬ 
pointment, that forced Abu 'Isa into his Messianic delusion. This hope, we 
know, has its roots in ancient Jewish eschatology'. There was, as I have already 
shown, a considerable resurgence of Jewish Messianism among the Jews of 
Arabia just before and after the rise of Islam. 143 This is also seen in the Ibn 
Say'yad story'. And we also find this motif in the text that describes the Jews of 
Isfahan dancing and making music in expectation of imminent salvation at 
the hands of the approaching Arab conquerors. 144 

There was, then, a strong and highly ramified prophetic expectation among 
the Jews under early Islam. Some Jews converted under the influence of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Some others attempted a compromise. But as the first 
two Islamic centuries progressed, the Messiah did not come and the new 
prophet’s community proved to be merely “tolerant” of the Jews. The last 

141 See the discussion, for example, in Williams, Islam, 160. For the tradition that 
“the Jews are the Murji’a of this Umma,” see S. Stern, Studies in Early Isma'ilism, 43. 

142 “Isfahan,” Encyclopedia of Islam, 2d ed., 4:97-105 at 97. It should also be noted 
that Isfahan was part of the thaghr (admistrative satellite) of Kufa, which may help 
explain the apparent preponderance of ghulat doctrine and practice among the 'Isaw¬ 
iyya. See Djait, “Kufa” ibid., 5:350, for a helpful discussion. 

143 Hirschberg, “Footsteps of the Messiah,” 112-24. 

144 Abu Nu‘aim, DhikrAkbbarIsfahan 1:22-23. For the same report related concern¬ 
ing Nihawand, see Noth, “Isphahan-Nihawand,” 274-96. I thank Fred M. Donner 
for suggesting this last reference. 
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years of the crumbling Umayyad house, then, may have evoked a resurgence of 
hope among the Jews—the hope, now, that there was a way out from under 
the disillusioning and unaccommodating caliphate. 

We do not know precisely what precipitated the final break of Abu 'Isa. 
Several sources, both Jewish and Muslim, do tell us that he had an ascension 
experience: Maqdisi reports that he ascended to heaven, where God “stroked 
him on the head” (famasaha 'ala ra’isihi). 145 He was said to be an illiterate 
tailor who wrote books by inspiration. 146 We know that the parallel Muslim 
ghulat movements also drew upon the disaffected for support: the illiterate, 
women, weavers, and mawali (client tribespcoplc), arc frequently men¬ 
tioned. 147 The picture that emerges here is one of the Jews, along with other 
marginalized groups, made increasingly miserable by the breakdown of impe¬ 
rial cohesion in the mid-second/eighth century, eagerly following charismatic 
leaders who offered them promises of supernatural redemption. We see the 
same picture in the imagery of the Dajjal, or Antimessiah: his following is 
said to comprise Jews and mawali. 148 This imagery of the followers of Abu 
'Isa, a Jew of Isfahan, and the followers of the Dajjal, moreover, seems be 
conflated in the famous hadith that reads “the Dajjal will be followed by 
70,000 Jews of Isfahan wearing Persian shawls.” 149 

It is interesting to note that accounts of Ibn Sayyad, the Jewish youth 
identified in some Muslim traditions as the Dajjal, share certain features in 
common with the reports concerning Abu 'Isa. Thus, both are said to have: 
(I) ascended to heaven; (2) stated that Muhammad is a prophet to the Gen¬ 
tiles; (3) been identified as the Dajjal, and (4) been associated with certain 
motifs characteristic of the Jewish mystical Mcrkaba traditions. 150 Since Ma¬ 
qdisi claims that the Jews of Isfahan thought that Abu 'Isa was the Dajjal, I 
suggest that there may have been, at least in the eyes of the beholders, some 
(coincidental) “Antimessianic” association between these two figures. 

The Messianic uprising of Abu 'Isa was not only powerful enough to be 
echoed permanently in Muslim tradition, but also to make a substantial mark 
on the Jews of the day. Shahrastani speaks of large numbers of followers; 
Maimonides even specifies that they were ten thousand. One is reminded of 

145 See n. 163 below. 

146 Chiesa and Lockwood, Ya'qub al-Qirqisani, 144. 

147 See chapter 1, above for a study of despised professions among the Jews of the 
eighth century. For now, see Brunschvig, “Metiers vils,” 41-60. 

148 Wasserstrom, ‘The Moving Finger,” 129. See also Gil, History of Palestine , s.v. 
“mawla, mawali,” for numerous examples of the role played by these client-converts. 

149 See, for example, Vajda, “Juifs et musulmans,” 57-127, at 113, for variants. This 
hadith is not the only example of the notoriously low estimation of Isfahani Jews. Abu 
Nu'aim reports that the Jews of Isfahan worked in the “metiers vils,” cupping, tan¬ 
ning, fulling, butchering (cited in Mez, Renaissance of Islam, 39). Note also the popu¬ 
lar story of the Jew of Isfahan, as discussed in Kraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance of 
Islam, 81. 

150 Halperin, “Ibn Sayyad.” 
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Scholcm’s description of the Sabbatian conflagration: “An emotional up¬ 
heaval of immense force took place among the mass of the people, and for an 
entire year [ 1665—66] men lived a new life which for many vears remained 
their first glimpse of a deeper spiritual reality.” 151 It is not surprising, then, 
that when Friedlaendcr analyzed these descriptions, he compared them to the 
explosive spread of the Sabbatian heresy. 152 It must, unfortunately, remain a 
matter of speculation whedicr the 'Isawiyya had had a similar impact. The 
report given by Maimonides, however, does emphasize that the suppression 
resulting from their revolt was both severe and sustained. 

After the caliphal forces put down the insurrection—after the apocalypse, 
as it were—the movement moved into its last phase. A scries of successors, 
notably the obscure Yudghan/Yudh'an and Mushkan/Sharikan, continued 
the movement in Persia. Yudghan/Yudh'an, we arc told, emphasized allegori¬ 
cal interpretation (ta’wil), while his successor, Mushkan/Sharikan, is said to 
have renewed the military option. The several decades of agitation among the 
Persian Jews were registered not only in Jewish apocalypses such as The Se¬ 
crets of Rabbi Shimon bar Tochai but also in Christian apocalypses. Thus, in the 
eighth-century Christian apoealyse known as The Apocalypse of Peter, wc read: 
“When you sec the children of Ishmael mixing with the children of Persia, 
and when vou see the Jews learning the art of warfare . . . know, O Peter, that 
die end of the Kingdom of Ishmael is at hand.” 153 This may be seen as ad¬ 
ditional evidence for a substantial impact felt by observers of these 
developments. 

The movement was strong enough to surmount several military' defeats and 
to survive into 'Abbasid times. Under Yudghan/Yudh'an of Hamadan, Abu 
'Isa’s teachings rose again out of the ashes of the battlefield. 154 This reaction 
by Yudghan/Yudh'an parallels a development among die Muslim proto- 
Shi'ite extremists, who, after the executions of their prophet-leaders, contin¬ 
ued to refine theology, largely through ta’wil. The Yudghaniyya/Yudh'aniyya 
are said to have seen die holidays and fasts of Judaism as not binding on those 
in exile and to have held that they serve only as symbols. 155 The “cognitive 
dissonance” engendered by the disconfirmation of prophecy—the defeat of 
Abu 'Isa—must have accelerated the shift into esoteric interpretation. 

The subsequent uprising led by Mushkan/Sharikan, in which, wc are told, 
only nineteen men participated, may be seen in retrospect as an atavistic mo- 


151 Scholcm, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism , 288. 

152 Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies,” for comparisons with the Sabbatians. Ol 
the initial impact of Sabbatianism, Scholcm elsewhere writes: “The appearance of 
Sabbatai Zevi and the growth of popular faith in his mission caused [an] inner sense 
of freedom, of a ‘world made pure again,’ to become an immediate reality tor diou- 
sands” ( Messianic Idea in Judaism, 87-88). 

153 Mingana , Apocalypse cf Peter, 272. 

is4 See Breur, “Yudghanites,” 624-25. n i 

155 For the sources see Dinur, Israel in the Diaspora , pt. 1, 2:232-34, and notes 


thereon. 
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mcnt of last resistance to the inevitable. 156 This subsection of the Tsawiyya, 
however, was still large enough to have been noticed by several Jewish and 
Muslim scholars. Saadia Gaon, for example, apparendy mentions a sectarian 
ritual innovation of theirs. 157 The Isma'ili author Abu Hatim al-Razi men¬ 
tions the Jewish sectary S’dkh in connection with the ghulat. 158 And 
Baghdadi, in particular, discusses how many of the Muslim rituals this group 
could observe and yet remain Jewish. 159 These reports, however—the ratio¬ 
nalization of collapse, the shift into symbol, the second accommodation to 
events—arc the last we hear of the end of phase three, after their military 
defeat. 

The Proto-Sbi'i Milieu: The Mansuriyya 

By contrast to the yct-inconclusive search for a Christianizing background as 
a key to understanding the origins of the Tsawiyya (the thesis of Pines), a far 
more profitable analysis consists in contemporaneous contextualizatjon, that 
is, in placing the Tsawiyya in the context of the contemporaneous ghulat, or 
proto-Shi'i extremists. Fortunately, the only sustained study ever undertaken 
of the Tsawiyya. that of Friedlacnder, already appropriately isolated fifteen 
“Shi'itic dements” in the Tsawiyya. 160 Therefore, rather than review or repli¬ 
cate his (still-valuable) work here, I shall refine its focus. 

To be precise, in the following I shall detail the ramified and manifest rela¬ 
tionship between the accounts concerning Abu Tsa and those concerning one 
proto-Shi'i “extremist” {ghali\ Abu Mansur al-'Ijli (d. ca. 738-44), his exact 
contemporary. These parallels, as a return to the insights of Friedlaender and 
as a specification and a focusing of his pioneering work, should leave little 
doubt concerning the precise formative milieu of Abu Tsa. I want to empha¬ 
size thereby that a sustained return to Friedlaender’s lapsed investigation of 
this proto-Shi'i milieu will be far more profitable than any other approach to 
the study of the Tsawiyya, most especially by contrast to Pines’s analysis of the 
Tsawiyya as an “Jewish-Christian” sect. 

In sum, the features shared in common between the reports conerning Abu 
Tsa and those concerning Abu Mansur include: (1) the date, (2) a heavenly 
ascent, (3) illiteracy, (4) prophetology, (5) temporary leadership status, 
(6) tax raising, (7) the role of Christ, (8) the role of the desert, and 
(9) militarism. 

1 . The Date. The Tsawiyya may be dated to the events devolving from what 
I would call “the second Purge,” of 736-37. The interrelated uprisings fol- 

156 See I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies” 1:207 n. 93, and 289, for the 
sources. 

157 Poznanski, in his bibliographic additions to Graetz, Geschichte der Juden , 306-12, 
at 311, cites Harkavy’s Russian-language article to this effect. 

158 Stern, Studies in Early Istm'ilism, 41. 

159 Baghdadi, Al-Earq Bain al-Eiraq , 9. 

160 I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies.” 
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lowing Muhammad al-Baqir and Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya — those led b\' 
Mughira b. Sa'id, Bayan b. Sam'an, and Abu Mansur—were crushed at that 
time. 161 As Friedlaender demonstrated, the 'Isawiyya are most clearly related 
to these groups. 

2. A Heavenly Ascent. The ascension reports concerning Abu 'Isa and Abu 
Mansur are nearly identical, verbatim. 162 Such an ascension is reported of no 
other ghali. In both cases God is claimed to have “patted” or “stroked” (mas- 
aim) the visionary on the head. As Friedlaender observed, the Messianic im¬ 
plications of this use of the Semitic cognate m-s-h arc manifest. 163 

3. Illiteracy. Both leaders claimed to author holy books even though they 
were said to be illiterate. 164 

4. Prophctology. Both leaders speak of a sequence of prophets, including 
themselves, who precede and serve as forerunners for the eventual arrival of 
the final redeemer. The report apparently attributable to Abu 'Isa al-Warraq 
on Abu 'Isa would seem to imply an identical scenario to that reported of Abu 
Mansur: that five prophets, followed by himself as a sixth, would herald the 
ultimate seventh, who would be the final redeemer. 165 

5. Temporary Leadership Status. Both leaders specify the transitional nature 
of their own authority, that they are forerunners of the ultimate savior. An 
important report on Abu Mansur indicates that he is perhaps the first teacher 
of the doctrine of the imam mustawda\ the temporary, or repository, imam: 
significantly enough, he uses the analog)' of Joshua’s deputyship to argue this 
delegation of authority. 166 

161 Wasserstrom, “The Moving Finger,” 129; the only sustained study of Abu Mansur 
is that of Tucker, “Abu Mansur,” 66-76. Note that Ibn Hazm and Baghdadi both 
discuss the 'Isawiyya in association with the ghulat. 

ia 2 5 ee Tucker, “Abu Mansur,” for the sources and a brief analysis. See also Tahanawi’s 
Kashshaffi Istilahat al-Funun 2:1385; and Widengren, Muhammad the Prophet , 29- 
30. 

163 I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies,” 271-75, on “anointment.” I concur 
with Friedlaender that “the words famasaha r ala ra’sihi originally meant to convey that 
God had poured holy oil on [Abu 'Isa’sl head and by consecrating him as the Mashiah, 
‘the Anointed one,’ empowered him to become the redeemer of Israel” (275). 

164 For a rich study of such “inspiration” in this regard see ibid., 275-80. Nawbakhti, 
Kitab Firaq al-Shi'a, 35, describes Abu Mansur as being illiterate (ummi); see also 
Qummi, Kitab al-Maqalat wal Firaq , 46-47. These sources also are discussed and 
translated by Halm, Die islamiscbe Gnosis , 86-89. 

163 Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies,” 258-61. For more on Abu Mansur, see 
Tucker “Abu Mansur”; Nashwan al-Himyari, al-Hur al-Ayn , 168-69; 

I Friedlaender “Heterodoxies,” 89-90; Kashshi, Rijal, 257, where Abu Mansur is 
castigated as being “Rasul Iblis,” i.e., the “Apostle of Satan,” and then listed among 
seven “lying Satans”; and Widengren, Muhammad the Apostle , 35, on the chain ot 

seven prophets reported by Tabari. .... 

166 T hi s doctrine is discussed with fall reference to the sources concerning Abu Man¬ 
sur in the Gimaret and Monnot annotated translation of Shahrastam, Ltvre des religions 
1 : 443 n. 40. For this doctrine associated with the Jews, see p. 596. 
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6. Tax Raising. In both cases, a khums (one-fifth) tax is raised, not just for 
the present leader himself, but also for the future leader. According to Abul 
Ma'ali, Abu 'Isa “established a tax of two-fifths: one-fifth for the Community, 
and another fifth for the treasury of the Messiah (in such a manner that it 
remains in the treasury until the manifestation of the Messiah).” According to 
Ibn Hazm, “After the death of Abu Mansur, [his followers] used to deliver 
one-fifth of the goods taken from those they killed by strangling (or breaking 
their skulls) to al-Husayn, the son of Abu Mansur.” 167 

7. Role of Christ. Abu Mansur’s possible Christian connection may be com¬ 
pared to that of Abu 'Isa, as already studied above. Abu Mansur originates in 
the Banu 'Ijl, an Arab tribe Christianized before Islam. He swears by the 
“Logos” ( kalima ). And he teaches that Jesus was the firstborn of Creation. 168 

8 . Role of the Desen. A social clue may be provided by the detail that both 
sectarians are associated with desert areas. Abu Mansur is said to have been 
raised in the desert (sawad) ; Abu 'Isa escapes to the “Banu Musa, Banu Am- 
ran, who live beyond the sandriver [Sambatyon]”. 169 

9. Militarism. Both hcresiarchs lead pathetically futile military escapades. 
Abu 'Isa “protects” his rebels with apotropaic magic, and then singlehandedly 
gallops into the caliphal troops. 170 Abu Mansur’s rebel followers were armed 
only with sticks and stones. 171 


Doctrines of the Isawiyya 

It remains to review the evidence concerning the doctrines of the 'Isawiyya. 
Of all his teachings, his prophetology earned him eternal notoriety. His 
most famous teaching, one that gained him centuries of calumniation in 
Muslim dialectical texts, was that Jesus and Muhammad were indeed true 
prophets, but only to their own communities, not to all peoples everywhere. 
In fact, this continues to be a feature of the reports concerning the 'Isawiyya 


167 I. Friedlaender, “Heterodoxies” 1:63; Sachedina, “Al-Kbums” 39; I. Fried- 
laender, “Heterodoxies,” 63. 

168 Donner, “Bakr b. Wa’il Tribes,” 5-38, at 26, 30-32; on the Logos, see al-Ash'ari, 
Maqalat 1:74 and Tucker, “Abu Mansur”, 74 n. 65; on Christ as firstborn, see Tucker, 
“Abu Mansur,” 72 n. 47, also citing al-Ash'ari, Maqalat 1:74. 

169 Abu al-Ma'ali helpfully supplements Shahrastani’s mention of the “sandy-river”: 
see Monnot, Islam et Religions, 107, my translation from Monnot’s French. See also 
I. Friedlaender, “Jews of Arabia,” 52-57. 

170 Qirqisani, Kitab al-Anwar and Shahrastani Kitab al-Milal provide the only sub¬ 
stantial details of the 'Isawite rebellion. 

171 Tucker, “Abu Mansur” discusses Abu Mansur as a “terrorist.” The most interest¬ 
ing account in regard to Abu Mansur as a “strangler” ( khannaq) is that of Jahiz, Kitab 
al-Hayawan 6:388, who describes the hideout of the group, complete with two en¬ 
trances to facilitate quick getaways. See also Tritton, “Muslim Thugs,” 41—44; and 
Rajkowski, “Early Shiism in Iraq,” 186 n. 1, for a full discussion, and also 718-19. 
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in traditional Muslim universities (such as at al-Azhar) until quite recent 
days. 172 

Qirqisani and Shahrastani supply us with the only other substantial infor¬ 
mation on Abu 'Isa’s doctrine. According to these writers, he was said to have 
forbade divorce; required either seven or ten prayers a day; retained the rab¬ 
binic forms of the Shemoneh Esre and the Shema; exalted rabbis almost as 
highly as prophets; and forbade the consumption of meat, fowl, and wine. 173 
Shahrastani may not be mistaken when he says that Abu 'Isa “opposed the 
Jews in many of the precepts of the Great Law mentioned in the Torah,” for 
Abu 'Isa may indeed have diverged programmatically from tradition on cer¬ 
tain points of law. Hadassi calls the 'Isawiyya “the Sect of the Interpretation of 
the Law {kat pesher dat).” 174 However, as I have tried to show, the evidence 
suggests that exegetical variance in fact tended toward pietistic and ascetic 
increases in ritual observance. 

Abu 'Isa himself apparently saw his teachings as lying within the Jewish 
tradition. And the rabbis agreed with him: Qirqisani reports that the 'Isaw- 
iyya were allowed to marry Rabbanites because they observed the same holi¬ 
days. 175 It might also be added that Ibn Hazm and Nu'mani, both of whom 
may have had some personal contact with 'Isawites, seem to indicate that the 
'Isawiyya used the same text of the Torah as the Rabbanites did. 176 

Still, this “Jewishness” was apparently blended with certain proto-Shi'i 
doctrines, as I tried to show above. In this regard, an early, important source 
on the doctrine of the 'Isawiyya, recently come to light, seems particularly 
significant. In fticBayan al-Adyan of Abu-1 Ma'ali (written in 485/1092), two 
reports on Abu 'Isa are found. In the long-lost chapter 5, we read these appar¬ 
ently unparalleled details: 

He imposed ten ritual prayers in every twenty-four-hour period. He said, “One to 
whom a nocturnal emission occurs and does not perform ablutions will not be pure 
for seven days.” He established a tax of two-fifths: one-fifth for the Community and 


172 These all concern the purported 'Isawiyya doctrine of naskh, “abrogation.” See, for 
example, the discussions of Jewish seas, including the 'Isawiyya, in the following 
modern al-Azhar texts: al-Zurqani, Manahil al-Irfan f Ulurn ul-Qur an 2:98-105; 
Zayd, Al-Naskhfi al-Quran al-Karim 1:130; and al-'Arid, Fath al-Mannanfi Naskh al- 


Qur’an , 143. 

173 Perhaps the fullest discussion of these doctrines is found in the Russian-language 
Jewish Encyclopedia entry on Abu 'Isa by Poznanski, 171-74. I am grateful to 
Rawlev Grau of Toronto for a translation from the Russian. 

174 Hadassi Eshkol haKofer , 41b. See the text and discussion in Dinur, Israel m the 
Dias Dora Dt. 1 bk. 2, p. 229 and notes thereon. For pietistic increases in ritual prac¬ 
tices at this time, see Wasserstrom, “Delay of Maghrib,” 269-87, at 278, with refer¬ 


ence to the sources. 

173 Chiesa and Lockwood, Ya'qub Qirqtsam, 144-45. 

176 Nu'mani, Kitab al-Ghayba, 65; Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal 1:93. 
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another for the treasury of the Messiah (in such a manner that it remains in the 

treasury until the manifestation of the Messiah). 177 

The doctrine of the 'Isawiyya, then, was hardly antinomian, though it was 
syncretistic. Their “prophet” enjoined the same prayers and studied the same 
Torah as did the Rabbanites. Even some of his divergences are paralleled in 
talmudic tradition. Harkavy and Poznanski, for example, suggest that al¬ 
though his proscription of wine and meat may have been influenced by the 
passage about the Rechabites in Jeremiah (25:210), these rules were more 
likely derived from such Rabbinic traditions as those found in Baba Batra 
60b, “that meat and wine ought not be indulged in by Jews so long as they 
live in exile.” This admonition was taken literally by the contemporaneous 
Avele Tzion, “Mourners of Zion,” traces of whose practice, these scholars 
suggest, can be found in earliest Karaism, a contemporaneous movement. 178 

In addition to their apparent family resemblance to the quasi-Karaitic as¬ 
cetic cultus of the Avele Tzion, the 'Isawiyya also bear at least superficial 
similarities to early Karaites like ‘Anan, who also proscribed consumption of 
meat and wine. It was largely based on these pictistic similarities that most 
students of this subject, including the perspicuous pioneers Schreiner and 
Harkavy, suggested that Abu 'Isa’s innovations influenced the origins of Kara¬ 
ism. 179 But all these “parallels” tell us only that Abu 'Isa, simply put, was a 
pietist, a type with which contemporaneous Jewish history was replete. In 
addition to the Avele Sion and the Karaites, there were also other Jewish 
pietists under early Islam, who, Goitein suggests, may have influenced the 
origins of Sufism. 180 In short, there is no evidence and no reason to believe 
that Karaism “subsumed” the 'Isawiyya. 

It is possible to trace lingering vestiges of the 'Isawiyya, their destiny, and 
some late echoes of their beliefs for several centuries. We first hear of them 
again in the fburth/tenth century. Our sources lived mostly in the 
fourth/tenth and the fifth/clevcnth centuries, and several of them indicate 
that the 'Isawiyya were still alive in their day. It is well known that Qirqisani, 
in the 930s, says that there were some twenty of the 'Isawiyya still surviving in 
Damascus (a report which led some scholars to suggest that the 'Isawiyya 

177 Monnot, Islam et Religions, 107 (my translation from the French). 

178 See the sources collected in Dinur, Israel in the Diaspora, pt. 1, bk. 2, pp. 215-18; 
Zucker, “Responses to the Karaite Movement,” 378-401; Grossman, “Aliya,” 174- 
87. 

179 Thus, Martin Schreiner: “Abu 'Isa and his disciple Yudghan greatly influenced the 
founder of the Karaites, Anan” (“Ishak ben Ya'kub Obadiah Abu 'Isa al-Isfahani,” 
Jewish Encyclopedia [1904], 6:646); and Harkavy: Anan “succeeded in uniting all het¬ 
erogeneous elements under his standard, and in forming a powerful sect out of them” 
(“Anan ben David,” 553—56, at 553). This position was followed subsequently by 
Nemov, Karaite Anthology, xvi-xviii; and Wicdct,Judean Scrolls, 254-55. But see now 
Cook, “'Anan and Islam,” 161-83, at 181, who cites these precedents but supports 
against them, as I do, the arguments of I. Friedlaender, “Jewish-Arabic Studies,” 214. 

180 Goitein, Jews and Arabs, 148-51. 
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expected the return of their awaited savior in that city, and which led others to 
suggest a connection with the Zadokites of the Damascus Document) and a 
few more in Isfahan. 181 

But there is another interesting piece of fourth/tcnth-ccntury evidence. I 
refer to the (heretofore unnoticed) text of Nu'mani (mid-fourth/tenth cen¬ 
tury). His Kitab al-Ghayba is representative of the Twelver Shi'ite appproach 
to the doctrine of occultation. In his discussion of biblical prefigurations of 
the twelve imams in that work, he “quotes” from the genealogy of Ishmael in 
Genesis. 182 After authenticating his understanding of the Hebrew text with a 
Samaritan and with another Jewish scholar, he also checks with an 'Isawite 
scholar, Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Bahsun, who lived in Arrajan in the Persian 
cultural sphere. He is, so far as I know, the only member of the Tsawiyya 
whose name has survived, other than die initial leaders. 

A generation after Nu'mani, Baqillani, one of the founding fathers of Ka- 
lam, polemicizes at some length against the Tsawiyya. He not only refers to 
them as one of the sects still alive in his day, but he also calls them a “great 
community” ( nmma ' azima). ls3 Baqillani’s younger contemporary' Baghdadi 
also describes the continuators of the Tsawiyya, the Sharikaniyya, as alive in 
his day. He says that they' profess the full Shahada, hold that Islam is a true 
religion, perform some of the Five Pillars, and yet are not considered to be¬ 
long to the Community of Islam. 184 If this report is accurate, then by' the turn 
of the fifth/eleventh century, they' would seem to a Muslim observer to have 
been largely Islamicized. They were, at that time, certainly still active: In the 
1020s (ca. 411-420), the Spanish scholar Ibn Hazm testifies to the presence 
of Tsawiyya by stating that he had met “many distinguished Jews who follow 
this same school of opinion.” 185 

The most impressive of all such testimonies comes from the sixth/twelfth- 
century Shahrastani. This fine medieval scholar may have relied on an infor¬ 
mant from the Tsawiyya in formulating his report on Jewish sects. This hy¬ 
pothesis would help explain the presence of several unique features in his 

181 See Nemoy’s edition of Qirqisani, Kitab al-Anwar 3:283. An assertion that be¬ 
longs in the realm of speculation is Massignon’s “Distribution of Religions” in 
Baghdad, including “Jews 14% (including 0.5% Karaites, 'isawiyya)” {Passion ofal- 
Hallaj 1:241) 

182 Nu'mani, Kitab al-Ghayba , 64-65.1 thank Mahmoud Ayoub for first guiding me 
to this source. 

183 Baqillani, Tatnhid , 170, par. 289: “It should furthennore be said to [the Jews]: it 
is necessary to accept the truthfulness of the evidentiary signs of Muhammad’s proph- 
ethood because of the corroborative witness of the Tsawiyya, and they are a great 
nation, for they were not coerced into this position.” 

184 Al-Baghdadi, Usui al-Din , 325-26, and al-Farq bain al-Firaq , 9. 

iss Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal , 1:93: “Concerning the first page of the Torah of the 
Jews which is used by their Rabbaniyya, 'Ananiyya and Tsawiyya, whether they in¬ 
habit the Eastern parts of the Earth or the Western parts, they do not disagree on that 
text, not even in one respect ... (la yukhtalifuna fiha 'ala sifa wahida . . .) 
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report: why neither Rabbanites nor Karaites are adequately represented; why 
he reports at length on Abu 'Isa, the 'Isawiyya, and the two major continua- 
tors; why his report on the group utilizes (transliterated) Hebrew names, as 
well as unmistakably Jewish terms and images, with no critique of them; why 
Shahrastani’s sole detailed report on any of the Jewish sects, that on Abu 'Isa, 
is not only a self-contained narrative unit, with a beginning, middle, and end, 
but also dispassionately refers to the 'Isawiyya depiction of Abu 'Isa as 'abd, 
rnsul, and nabi , epithets reverently applied to Muhammad in the daily Mus¬ 
lim prayer. 186 As I pointed out above, Shahrastani was also informed of both 
the exoteric and the esoteric names of the pietistic prophet of the 'Isawiyya. 
Nor is it unthinkable that Shahrastani may have had an 'Isawite informant: 
the 'Isawiyya did meet with Muslim scholars, as we are told that they did with 
Ibn Hazm and Nu'mani. 

A few later sources, of uncertain reliability, seem to indicate an ongoing 
'Isawiyya presence. In the first half of the seventh/thirtcenth century a little- 
known author, in his Persian-language heresiography, mentions the doctrine 
of the 'Isawiyya and discusses the group in the present tense, saying that they 
are “but a few.” 187 In the early-tenth/sixteenth century, Abu al-Fadl al-Maliki 
al-Su'udi says that four Jewish sects are still extant in his day: Karaites, Rab¬ 
banites, Samaritans, and 'Isawiyya. 188 But these reports may represent only 
the scholastic repetition of heresiographic motifs. 

Finally, it is requisite to briefly summarize the geography of the 'Isawiyya 
(on the basis of the evidence cited above), to show that diey were widely (if 
sparsely) distributed over the lands as well as through the centuries of classical 
Islamicate civilization. I shall limit myself .to sites that are specified in our 
sources. Thus, from his hometown of Nisibis,t Abu 'Isa took his movement to 
Isfahan. Subsequently, in the Persian orbit, we find these sectaries in Rayy 
Hamadan, Qumm, and Arrajan, whence they may have spread as far as Tran- 
soxania. In the central Islamicate lands, they may have settled in Palestine (if 
that is where the Palestinian rabbi Jacob ibn Ephraim encountered them), as 
well as in Damascus, where Qirqisani knew of a group of them. Remarks 
made by Shaybani and Maimonides suggest their possible presence in Meso¬ 
potamia. And, finally, that presence may have extended to Andalusia: Ibn 
Hazm tells us that he met many Jews who held such doctrines. 

186 See my discussion in “Species of Misbelief,” 190-92. 

187 Abu al-Ma'ali, Bayan al-Adycm , 22-23: “Know that those which are in the Persian 
lands today are two fairly prominent sects: one is called the Qaraan and one is called 
Rabbanan. . . . And a third group is called 'Isawi. They say diat abrogating revealed 
law is not allowable on rational grounds nor in legal fact, and that Muhammad is an 
Apostle, but that he was sent to the Arabs and was not a prophet to the Children of 
Israel. This group comprises only a few.” 

188 Abu al-Fadi al-Maliki al-Su'udi, Disputatio pro religione, 190: “Well-known today 
[al-ma' aruf al-an] are four seas: The Qarra’un, the Rabbaniyun, the 'Isawiyya and the 
Samira.” 
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The Isawiyya: A Summation 

We have evidence of the 'Isawiyya surviving through the fifth/eleventh and 
sixth/twelfth centuries, with some possibility that they survived even later 
than that. Spread throughout the Islamicate world, this group survived at 
least three hundred years. This evidence militates against the consensus of 
modern scholarship, that this sect was merely an ephemeral aberration. There 
has indeed been little historiographic progress in this connection, from the 
time, eighty years ago, that Poznanski asserted that the pre-Karaite Jewish 
sects under Islam sprang up and died away “like mushrooms,” to the En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica entry by Gerson Cohen, in which he claims that such 
groups were “by and large quickly and forcefully suppressed.” 189 

The 'Isawiyya were not a mere flash in the crucible within which Islam was 
forged and Judaism was transmuted. They were, rather, a comparatively long- 
lived Jewish reaction to Islamicization. They may have had their roots in the 
heterodox pietism of late-antique Judaism; they may have surv ived until the 
tenth/sixteenth century': there is no question that they existed as a far-flung, 
discrete Jewish sect for at least three centuries, perhaps for four or five. Both 
their doctrine and the memory' that they once stood beside the Rabbanites 
and Karaites as a substantial school within Judaism persist to the present: 
Abu Tsa is enshrined in Karaite traditional texts as a progenitor, while the 
'Isawiyya are still thought to be a major Jewish sect in Muslim scholarly tradi¬ 
tions within living memory: 190 The 'Isawiyya survive even today, but only as a 
kind of scholastic spectre, a shadowy reminder of their ultimate failure. 191 

189 Poznanski, “Philon dans Pancienne litterature,” 10-31, at 22; G. Cohen, “Rab¬ 
binic Judaism,” 316—22. 

wo p or Abu 'Isa as Karaite progenitor, see Nemoy “Elijah ben Abraham,” 63-87, at 
79. For some modern Muslim scholars of al-Azhar who mention the 'Isawiyya, see n. 
172 above. 

I9i with regard to the absence of Rabbanite evidence for the very' existence of the 
'Isawiyya, the researcher is left with argumentum ad silentio. The silent treatment to 
which Rabbanites subjected schismatics was based on the talmudic precepts to the 
effect that heretics within the community are worse than idolaters (Babylonian Tal¬ 
mud Shabbat 13 [14] 5). 
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Constructions 


When the quick victories had created a vast imperium, the external spa¬ 
ciousness allowed room for an internal spaciousness to arise. There was a 
readiness to consider the thoughts of the others who dwelt in the land and 
to grant them their place. There was an openness to other directions of 
thought and teaching. ... To the children of the Jewish people who lived 
in the lands of the descendents of the Prophet there was vouchsafed, in all 
these developments, something great, something historical. 


-Leo Baeck, This People Israel 




CHAPTER THREE 


Shi'ite and Jew between History and Myth 


Shi'ite and Jew in Symbiosis 

The “symbiosis” of Jew and Shi'ite docs not appear in the famous pages of 
Ignaz Goldziher’s Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law. Rather, die “doc¬ 
tor maximus” of turn-of-the-century Islamic Studies observed merely that on 
“examining the legal documents, we find that the Shi'i legal position towards 
other faiths is much harsher and stiffer than that taken by Sunni Muslims.” 
The pages following that observation then enumerate the precise horrors of 
Shi'ite purity laws. S. D. Goitein, Goldziher’s successor as master Orientalist 
in the realm of Judeo-Arabica, also neglected the possibility of Judco-Shi'ite 
symbiosis. Thus, after his memorable firsthand account of the terrors of Jew¬ 
ish life under Shi'ite rule in the Yemen, Goitein concludes that, “[again,] it 
was sectarian [i.e., Shi'ite] Islam, which deviated from the practice followed 
by the majority of Muslims and was responsible for the mass conversion of 
adults.” The strength of such statements on the part of leading Judeo- 
Islamists accordingly allowed scholarly nonspecialists like Heschel to state 
simply as fact that “Shiites had always been more intolerant of other faiths 
than the Sunnites.” It would appear, in short, that most scholars agree on the 
unremittingly harsh attitudes of and actions taken by Shi'ites toward the 
Jews . 1 

In fact, by sharp contrast to this apparent consensus, a parallel track of 
scholarship long has recognized a rare closeness between Shi'ite and Jew. 
Wellhausen, for example, was willing to accept a certain veracity in the Sunni 
polemical linkages of Jews with Shi'ites: “Certainly many things are called 
Jews and Jewish by the Muslims without any reason. But in fact the dogma of 
Shi'ism, the founder of which is considered to be Ibn Saba’, seems to stem 
more from the Jews than the Persians.” Against the rejection of Jewish-Shi'ite 
symbiosis, likewise, one might juxtapose the vaunted “interconfessionalism” 
of the early Isma'ili Shi'ites, as first articulated by Bernard Lewis. A few other 
exceptions, such as Joel Kracmer, readily can be located in the scholarly litera¬ 
ture. He states unequivocally that a “striking socio-religious phenomenon 
during [the Buyid] period was a rapprochement between Jews and Shi'is .” 2 

1 Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, 217. He treats this issue on 
213-17; Goitein, Jews and Arabs, 80; Heschel ,Mnimanides, 106-7. 

2 Rudolph, “Julius Wellhausen.” Lewis, Origins of Ismailism; Kraemer, Humanism in 
the Renaissance of Islam, 79. See also p. 29: “In the medieval period Shi'ism (more than 
Sunnism) opened windows to foreign currents of influence .... in die medieval pe- 
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Unlike so many other historiographic disputes in the study of Jewish his¬ 
tory' the question ot Shi'ite-Jewish symbiosis has not been debated by propo¬ 
nents ot those opposing positions. The historiographic problem is not there. A 
comprehensive review of Jewish-Shi'ite relations in the period under consid¬ 
eration, therefore, has not seemed urgent and so remains to be written. And, 
of course, until numerous detailed studies are undertaken, all generalizations 
in this regard will be left ultimately unsubstantiated. My goal in this chapter, 
nonetheless, will not be that substantiation. Rather, I intend to lay some 
groundwork for such an eventually fuller reconsideration. 

Even so, it is impossible to review modern historiography of Jewish-Shi'ite 
relations until the full range of original sources serving as the basis for that 
analysis are rethought. In this chapter, therefore, I will begin by looking at 
the ways in which both Shi'ites and Sunnis perceived Shi'ite-Jewish sym¬ 
biosis. After a review of that classical stereotyping, I will reassess the scholar¬ 
ship pertaining to the history of Jewish-Shi'ite relations in the first centuries 
of Islam, with special reference to the case of Isma'ili Shi'ism. 


Sons of Aaron: Typology and Perception 

The relative terra incognita of the Shi'ite uses of typological precursors has 
yet to be rcconnoitercd adequately. Fortunately, the recent work of such Is¬ 
raeli scholars as Kistcr, Rubin, Schwarzbaum, and Kohlberg has now pro¬ 
vided some reliable guideposts for further exploration . 3 Their work fully 
confirms earlier observations concerning the mythic riches of Shi'ite Islam in 
this regard. Indeed, it would not be inaccurate to say that both Twelver and 
Sevener Shi'ism were considerably “biblicizing” in their attitude toward the 
past. 

The fundamental statement of Shi'ite biblicism, as noted in the previous 
chapter, is expressed in the celebrated equation, “'Ali is to Muhammad as 
Aaron is to Moses.” I have already examined some of the implications of this 
statement above, in connection with the Harbiyya. In this point, I shall argue 
that the Shi'ite propensity for such linkages with the Banu Isra’il was so exten¬ 
sive that Sunni anti-Shi'ite propagandists could eventually develop lengthy 
lists of Shi'ite-Jewish equations. These polemical lists may have been fabri¬ 
cated to be (at least a distantly echoed) mockery of Shi'ites’ own self¬ 
associations with the Banu Isra’il. 

The way these Shi'ite equations continued to build up over time can be 
seen in the accretions of equations concerning the sons of'Ali. The primary 
extension of the fundamental “Muhammad = Moses/'Ali = Aaron” equation 


riod Shi'ism exhibited greater intellectual openness than did Sunnism.” In addition to 
such important connections with the Shi'ite sect of Islam, Savage has recently pointed 
to the parallels with the Ibadi sect: “Ibadi-Jewish Parallels,” 1-15. 

3 See the many works by these authors listed in the bibliography below. 
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was the legend that the angel Gabriel named 'Ali’s two sons Hasan and Hus¬ 
ain, after Aaron’s two sons, Shabbar and Shubbayr . 4 

This linkage may have been essayed as a typological echo. Rabbinic tradi¬ 
tion portrays the two sons of Aaron—Nadab and Abihu—as martyrs par 
excellence, “who died in order to sanctify God’s name .” 5 Nevertheless, how¬ 
ever much a historicist quest for such “sources” may succeed, it will be of only 
severely restricted utility in our understanding of the ultimately political 
point being made in the context in which it was being asserted. 

That context may best be clarified by the range of variations of this tradi¬ 
tion. Just as the basic equation made a political point, so did the variations on 
it. The versions that mention three sons—Shabbar/Hasan, Shubbayr/ 
Husayn, and Mushbir/Muhsin (Mushabbir/Muhassin)—were apparently 
contributed by ghulat circles . 6 More specifically, as I have already argued 
above, these ghulat may have been the Kaysani Harbivya. I would argue that 
this Muhassin mytheme represents an attempt to infiltrate the status accruing 
to the 'Alid lineage descending through Fatima, on the part of ghulat de¬ 
scending from Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya. Muhassin, in other words, 
comprises a trope for this extension of the 'Alid lineage, all die more so since 
Muhassin seems surely to be an apocryphal figure . 7 

The figure of Muhassin may be argued to be tendentiously apocryphal for 
several reasons. First, his brothers, Hasan and Husayn, are so vastly signifi¬ 
cant it would have made no mythic sense for him to be mentioned in relation 
to these Imams unless a certain point were being made. Moreover, this still¬ 
born cipher not only was not an imam, but was revered only in ghulat circles 

4 Massignon gathered many sources on this problem. See for example, “Muhassin,” 
585 n. 3 and 599; “Origines shi'ites de la famille,” 484-85. See also the discussions of 
Goldziher, “Ueber die Eulogien,” 119. Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors,” 52, notes 
that this tradition was already cited by al-Baladhuri and Ahmad, suggesting its consid¬ 
erable antiquity. Note also that a Jew of Arabia at the time of Muhammad apparently 
had a son named Husain. Sec Lecker, “Note on Early Marriage Links,” 17-40, at 20- 
21 . 

5 Flusser and Safrai, “Nadab and Abihu,” 79-84. 

6 It will be noted that Jewish sectarians also emphasized the importance of Aaron and 
his three sons. See Yadin, Temple Scroll , 78-81, on the consecration of Aaron and his 
three sons in an annual eight-day ritual, occuring on 1-8 Nissan (cols. 15-17 of die 
scroll). For the three sons in later Muslim letters, see the sources gathered by 
I. Friedlaender, “'Abdallah b. Saba,’” 13 n. 8. 

7 It is important to observe that the ghulat chiliastic expectations may be yet another 
factor implicated in their adoption of this motif—that is, the Messianic overtones of 
the Aaronid line, well established in Jewish tradition, seem to have been revitalized by 
the ghulat and symbolized by them in the “Muhassin” mytheme. Aaron and his sons 
were the original “anointed ones” (mashiah) (Exod. 28:41). See Segal, “Descent of 
the King Messiah”, 133-36 on die Messiah as a descendant of Aaron. See above, 
chapter 2 on the Messiah of Aaron in the texts of Qumran. The first Mahdi of Islam 
was in fact Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyyah, the half-brodier of Hasan and Husain and 
the hero of the ghulat. 
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such as the Nusairis . 8 It seems likely, therefore, that ghulat mythmakers 
played on the permutations of word roots to extend the point of this tradition 
beyond the moderate 'Alid line to their own group. This third group was 
represented by the third son, Muhassin, whom the Nusairis call “the mystery 
of obscurity .” 9 Finally, 'Ali was said to have twenty-seven children, twenty- 
eight if one counts die stillborn Muhassin: twenty-eight is the number of 
letters of the Arabic alphabet. Since this tradition explicitly builds on numer- 
ology (jafr), this enumeration is not likely to be coincidental . 10 Finally, it is a 
remarkable fact that 'Ali and his sons recur in Jewish literature, sometimes in a 
context of positive valuation, for several centuries . 11 

Subgroups, in other words, could manipulate biblicizing differences for 
political purposes. This was true as well of the Imamis and the Isma'ilis, both 
of whom had recourse to manifold biblical typologies for their own purposes. 
Not only did both these traditions develop elaborate myths based on Is- 
ra’iliyyat materials; not only did they both use biblical citations to make their 
propagandists points; but they also both used Hebrew quotations to do so. 
Similar observations can be made concerning the general biblicizing ap¬ 
proach to salvation history common to both die Sunni and the Shi'a. One 
may legitimately state that the biblicizing hiero-history of Islam shares a 
world with Judaism and seems designed to live in a common universe. This is 
most strikingly the case with the early Isma'iliyya. 


Shi'is Are the Jews of Our Community: An Interreligious 
Comparison within Sunni Thought 

The anthropologist can never assume that the chosen symbols of religious 
controversy are arbitrary. 

—Mary Douglas, Natural Symbols 

8 See the sources cited by Strothmann in Festkalendar , esp. at 4-5. 

9 Salisbury', “Notice of the Book,” at 240, 246. See p. 240 for “Muhsin, Mystery of 
Obscurity; at daybreak.” See also the more recent discussion of diese texts in Halm, 
Die Islamische Gnosis , 341, 344, 387 n. 698, 389 n. 707. 

10 Mufid, Kitab al-Irshad, 268-69. On jafr and the Jewish-Shi'i symbiosis, see my 
“Sefer Tesira.” 

11 The rosh golah Bustanai, like the imam Husain, is said to have married a Persian 
princess. For extensive bibliographies of sources and studies on Bustanai, see Cutler 
and Cutler, Jew as Ally of the Muslim, 421 (this book is otherwise not recommended). 
An ethical will of 'Ali to his son Husain is preserved in Hebrew in the Cairo Geniza. 
See Goitein, ‘Meeting in Jerusalem.’ See also the Yemenite “writs of Protection” osten¬ 
sibly dictated by Muhammad to 'Ali, preserved in Judeo-Arabic. See the texts and 
analysis gathered by Ahroni, “From Bustan al-uqul to Qisat al-batul, 311-60, at 329. 
To Ahroni’s list may be added the work of Nini, “A Writ of Protection.” And see 
below, this chapter, on the uses of the parallelism between the imamate and the exilarc- 
hate, in the self-legitimation of the Shi'is. 
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The Jewish-Shi'i relationship is perhaps the least studied and almost certainly 
the most poorly understood aspect of early Jewish-Muslim relations. I take 
up a salient case in point, the lists appended to the widely repeated maxim 
that “the Shi'is are the Jews of our Commmunity.” To sec how this is so I shall 
now analyze this tradition in two ways: First I consider the formula “The X 
arc the Y of our umma [community]”; then I examine the list of equations 
and its implications. 

It was of course only with a sufficient development of heresiographical 
information and classification that such internal cross-referencing of religious 
groups became possible. But the cross-referencing formula “the X are the Y 
of our umma” was more than a device for the indexing of sectarians 12 —for it 
is one of the most striking features of Muslim scholarship on religious plural¬ 
ism that it classifies Muslim and non-Muslim groups according to the same 
criteria. This categorical formula thus implies a view of religion , the implica¬ 
tions of which may be derived from the following facts. 

First of all, it is reasonable to assert that the Shi'a-Jew equation is the most 
significant variation on this equation. The other variations are much less fre¬ 
quently found. These include “the Murji’a arc the Jews of our umma” and the 
“Mushabbiha are the Jews of our umma .” 13 This latter variant, like the fairly 
popular “Qadariyya are the Majus of our umma,” do become cliches of die 
Kalam presentation of foreign religions . 14 However many variants one could 
adduce—and there arc many—the Shi'a-Jew comparison is not only quan¬ 
titatively but, I believe, qualitatively different from all others. 

The Sunni scholars who used this axiom certainly were familiar with the 
well-established “facts” of Shi'i self-understanding: that the Shi'i imamate was 
patterned after the rabbinic exilarchate; that “Ali was to Muhamamad as 
Moses was to Aaron”; that the names of Hasan and Husayn were translated 
from the names of Aaron’s sons; that the twelve imams were like the twelve 
tribes, and so forth. Moreover, the Sunni researcher was well acquainted with 
several foundational assertions concerning the purported historicity of this 
identification: that a Jew ('Abdallah ibn Saba’) originated the heresy of deify¬ 
ing 'Ali; that another Jew (Maymun ibn Qaddali) initiated the Isma'ili sect; 
that Jews and Shi'i were familiar minorities who made the exclusivist claim 
that, as al-Qazwini put it, “the Shi'a resemble the Jews, who say, we will go to 
paradise and others won’t .” 15 

Aside from matters of content, the issue of context is also apposite to note 
at this point, for these equations tended to arise not within Sunni discussions 
concerning Jews, but in the context of Sunni discussions with regard to 
Shi'is. The problem, in other words, was one of interior differentiation, ol 

12 See below, chapter 4, for the techniques used in die generation ot such equations. 

13 p or another early Shi'i source on this equation, see Ibn Shadhan, Kitab al-Idah, 47; 

for Mushabbiha, see the modern work of Ahmad Mahmud al-Subhi, Ft llm al-Kalam , 
20, citing al-Iji. a „ . . 

14 The Druze assert that “the Sunnis are the Jews of our umma. See Brycr, Origins 
of the Druze Religion” 5-28, at 10-11. 

15 Calmard, “Le chiisme imamite en iran,” 43-67, at 51 n. 32. 
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differences within our umma. Our umma is not totally other, a unique spe¬ 
cies, sui generis. Rather, it is a religion —the ultimate such entity, to be sure, 
but nonetheless recognizable as such. And, as such, the umma is congenitally 
susceptible to the same structural weaknesses as other religions arc. In this 
regard I am reminded of the following citation by the great historian of reli¬ 
gions, Shahrastani, in the introduction to his masterwork: 

The Prophet compared each of the misguided sects of his community with a 
misguided people of former times. Thus he said, “the Qadarites are the Majus of 
this umma, the Mushabbiha are the Jew's of this umma and the Shi'ite are its Chris¬ 
tians.” Speaking in general terms he said, “You walk along the path of former 
peoples in exaedy the same way, so much so that if they have entered the hole of a 
lizard you will enter it too”. 16 

Equation Lists 

I begin with a Sunni list that identifies Jewish and Shi'ite doctrine and prac¬ 
tice. Repeated and amplified for several centuries, this collection of equations 
came to summarize the authoritative Sunni perception of a damning linkage: 
the paradigmatic others within the umma were in essence the same as the 
paradigmatic others without. Shi'ism was seen as a threatening extension of 
Judaism into the world of Islam, the evidence for which aspersion was gath¬ 
ered starkly into a list. Nowhere else, perhaps, has Listenwissenschaft , the an¬ 
cient literary technique of ordering knowledge, been more polemically 
effective . 17 This “scientific” summation of guilt by association “proved” 
its underlying assumption, that heretics are heretics. The power of this tautol¬ 
ogy' generated, eventually, an entire range of Muslim polemic and 
hcresiography. 

Lists of kinds of Jews, with more or less of a description of their respective 
originators, beliefs, and rituals, constitute the bulk of Muslim hcresiography 
of the Jews. The list as a distinct subgenre has been studied at some length in 
recent years, provocatively so by J. Z. Smith in his paper “Sacred Persistence.” 
In this self-described effort “toward a redcscription of canon,” Smith medi¬ 
tates on Listenwissenschaft and its three primary constituent elements: list, 
catalog, and canon. In these terms of Smith’s, I believe that the materials with 
which we are working could be termed canons, insofar as they arc lists dis¬ 
playing a demonstrable effort at closure, or “cxcgetical totalization,” as 
he describes canon . 18 However, since these are canons of the other — 
countercanons, a kind of normative domestication of all (mis)bclicf—I have 
tried to be explicit here at the outset about its presuppositions. The list as I 

16 Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal; see Gimaret and Monnot, Livre des religions , 121-22. 
In general on Shahrastani see my “Islamicate History of Religions?” 405—11. 

17 Goody, Domestication of the Savage Mind, esp. chap. 5, “What’s in a List?” 74-112; 
see pp. 80 and 94 for some of the background to the use of the term Listenwissenschaft. 

18 J. Z. Smith, Imagining Religion, 48. 
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use it is an admixture of (proto-)sciencc of religions and imperial co-option 
of all known belief. 

In practical terms, either for the Muslim legist or the modern historian, 
these lists are of limited utility for penetration beyond them to actual groups. 
The listers were only occasionally competent in compiling an accurate taxon¬ 
omy. This was only partially their fault: the scholarly tradition within which 
they worked mandated the list genre, which was simply too Procrustean to be 
of serious scientific value. What William Scott Green has observed about the 
list in the Mishnah holds true here as well: “The identification of the Mish- 
nah’s literary genre (i.e., list) makes it hard to be sanguine about extracting its 
social world, for it is hard to imagine a literary form more removed from 
social reality and less able to capture anything of it than the list .” 19 

An additional difficulty in studying the Muslim religionsgeschichtlich lists is 
that of what might be termed taxononiachia , the conflict of taxonomies. I 
resort to a partial neologism because of the novelty of the observation. I 
would suggest that the many Muslim scholars who tried their hands at this 
genre typically came up with many conflicting lists, not one definitive list. 
One perceives a parallel phenomenon in die Islamicate “divisions of the sci¬ 
ences”: many schemata were devised, virtually none of which coincided pre¬ 
cisely with any other. This taxonomachic propensity would seem to be due to 
a desire for completeness converging with a kind of ambitious, if not combat¬ 
ive, instinct to “make one’s name” by producing one’s own, revised, complete 
system. Taxonomachia, then, may be seen as a sign of scholarly health: so 
long as ongoing revision takes place, ossification is delayed . 20 

Thus, as the anthropologist of religion Mary Douglas suggests, “the more 
coherent and all-embracing the classification, the more the pressure to sustain 
its general credibility against rival systems .” 21 Intersystem conflict is built in. 
Constructed on an assumption of schematic pluralism, this classificatory sys¬ 
tem of the list builds itself against other schemata. The “cxcgctical totaliza¬ 
tion” of). Z. Smith implies that authors of lists must strive against each other. 

Smith, like the anthropologist Jack Goody, employs the term Listcn- 
wissenschaft, which is borrowed from scholars of ancient Near Eastern litera¬ 
tures . 22 Green is a scholar of rabbinic Judaism, Douglas an anthropologist of 
ever-widening interests. All these scholars are emphasizing, from a variety of 

19 Green, “Reading the Writing of Rabbinism,” 191-207, at 200. 

20 Makdisi in his Rise of Colleges treats in some detail the educational system of the 
Muslim colleges. Progress in that system was dependent upon one’s prowess in the 
disputation ( munazara ); students collected notes on the masters lectures, which lec¬ 
ture notes (ta'liq) were modified so that the student, in part through disputation and 
in part through the employment of an “improved” version of the lecture notes, himself 
ascended to master status (riyeisa). It may be that the taxonomachic propensity to 
generate schemata of essentially the same materials but with varying classifications 
may be a function of this educational system. 

21 Douglas, Implicit Meanings. 

22 See n. 17 above. 
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perspectives, the primary role of a classificatory system in imposing shape on 
purportedly raw information; data are not merely found and listed, but are in 
some sense generated by the list. 

This characteristic would seem to have also been a feature of the pre- 
Islamic Christian scholarly tradition. In the words of Kurt Rudolph, this 
tradition “which can be traced right down to the heresiological literature of 
Islam, made the catalogues of heresies not only a fixed and increasingly unre¬ 
alistic constituent of apologetic and theological writing, but also a means of 
coming to grips with new heresies and of combating them by referring back 
to die ‘classic’ constituent of the heresy of bygone history, and to some extent 
by identifying them with names familiar from it.” 23 In these terms, the com¬ 
bative element of the list was aimed outward, as indeed it often was in the 
Muslim tradition. 

I have attempted to demonstrate that the list genre is central to my argu¬ 
ment not only because the lists comprise the bulk of the texts under review, 
but also because the list genre was of critical importance in explicitly formu¬ 
lating the worldview implicit in all the texts studied. Therefore, some atten¬ 
tion must now be given to the propositions that generated the lists. 

In the religions list, the political power to dominate is crystallized into the 
synthesizing capacity to identify. The oneness of the umma is strengthened by 
contrast to the singularity of enmity to the umma. This domination by identi¬ 
fication governs Sunni imagining of Jews and Shi'ites in the “classical” centu¬ 
ries of Sunni power. As such, this domination must be the starting point for 
any study of the shaping of Jewish-Shi'ite relations, for these archetypal non- 
Muslim and Muslim minorities were conflated relentlessly by the opinion 
makers of the Sunni majority. 

In his Tqd al-Farid , Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi (d. 328/939), the earliest great 
Arabic-language belle-lettrist of al-Andalus, relates die first lists of parallels 
between the Rafida and the Jews. 24 The list is cited in a quotation attributed 
to the Kufan 'Amir ibn Sharahbil ibn 'Abd al-Sha'bi (103/721-722), a well- 
respected hadith transmitter. 25 The discussion of these parallels by al-Sha'bi is 
almost certainly spuriously placed in the mouth of this reliable transmitter of 
traditions. The issues involved and the neatly symmetrical equations indicate 
an authorship dating from at least several decades after Sha'bi’s death. Only at 
such a later date were these “heretical” positions and the polemics against 
them at all well defined. That being said, most if not all of the purportedly 
shared features of Shi'ism and Judaism can be found to possess some basis in 
observable practice and doctrine. Polemic gains potency by such “verisimili¬ 
tude.” Sha'bi prefaces his catalog of damning linkages with a caveat: “Beware 

23 Rudolph, Gnosis , 20-21. 

24 The lists are repeated in Amin, Duha al-Islam 1:334-35. 

25 For the role of al-Sha'bi in hadith transmission, see Azmi, Early Hadith Literature , 
63_64. For his philosophical orientation, see Watt, Islamic Thought, 73-74. 
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of these misleading beliefs! The worst of them are those of the Rafida’s, for 
they are the Jews of this community, and they loathe Islam, as Jews despise 
Christianity.” 26 There then follows a succinct list of nine reprehensible beliefs 
and practices ostensibly shared by the Jews and the Rafida. 

The device of linking the Jews and the Rafida was to become a standard 
feature of subsequent Sunni polemic. That this device was disseminated 
throughout Ash'ari kalam (scholastic theology), for example, can be seen by 
its inclusion of this list of equations in a series of classical Kalam treatises. 27 

The list ascribed to Sha'bi, after the classical Kalam, is then considerably 
amplified in Ibn Taymiyya’s Minhaj al-Sunna. 28 While the list in Minhaj al- 
Snnnci incorporates later accretions, it docs retain the early motifs, while am¬ 
plifying their number and clarifying their meaning. I translate it here in ex- 
tenso (with my own added enumeration): 

Al-Sha'bi said: Beware of the people of these misleading beliefs, the worst of 
them being the Rafida. They did not enter Islam of their own desire, nor out of fear 
[of God], but rather out of hatred of the people of Islam, to commit outrages 
against them. 'Ali burnt them and banished them to the far countries. Of them was 
'Abdallah ibn Saba’, a Jew from among the Jews of Sana’ [who was] banished to 
Sabit, and 'Abdallah b. Yasar [who was] banished to Khazar, which events support 
the claim that the rebellion [ mihna | of the Rafida is the rebellion of the Jews. 

1. The Jews say sovereignty is only valid when in the House of David; the Rafida 
say: The imamate rightly belongs only to the descendants of 'Ali. 

2. The Jews postpone prayer till the stars shine, as do the Rafida, who postpone 
maghrib [evening prayer] till the stars shine. There is a hadith that the prophet said: 
“My people will continue in their proper state so long as they do not postpone the 
evening prayer till the stars shine brightly.” 

3. The Jews turn slightly away from the qibla (traditional direction of prayers, 
toward Mecca for Muslims, toward Jerusalem for Jews], as do die Rafida. 

4. The Jews sway in prayer; so do the Rafida. 

5. The Jews let down their garments in prayer; so do the Rafida. 

6. The Jews don’t hold for the remarriage cooling-off period, nor do the 
Rafida. 

7. The Jew's falsified the Torah, as the Rafida did to the Qur’an. 


26 For other examples of the Shi'i-Jew equation sec die sources cited by Kohlberg, 
“Views on the Scthaba ,” 143-75, at 143 n. 1. One such tradition is traced back to Ibn 
Hanbal. See Abul-Husain al-Farra’, Tabaqat al-Hanabila 2:267 (cited by Laoust, Pro¬ 
fession de Foi d’Ibn Batta, 49 n. 1). As I indicate below, these equation traditions and 
their variants require an extensive structural analysis. 

27 Abu Ya'la, Kitab al-Mutamad fi Vsul al-Din , 260, no. 466; Isfara’ini, Al-Tabsir , 

28 Tritton noticed this citation and quotes part of it but gives no indication of its 
background or context. See “Islam and Protected Religions,” 330-31. 
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8. The Jews say: God enjoined fifty prayers on us. So do the Rafida. 

9. The Jews don’t say sincere greetings to Believers without Death on you {Sam 
means death); so do the Rafida. 

10. The Jews don’t eat eels or marmahi [a bitter-tasting eel] or tails, nor do the 
Rafida. 

11. The Jews don’t [observe the regulations regarding] wiping the shoes [at the 
point where the shoes fit], nor do the Rafida. 

12. The Jews regard as lawful the taking of anodier’s property, as do die Rafida. 
God has told us about diem concerning this in die Qur’an, where they say, ‘There is 
not a way obligatory for us among the Prophet’s people.” 

13. The Jews prostrate to dieir foreheads in prayer, as do die Rafida. 

14. The Jews don’t prostrate till their heads are bowed several times in a similar 
manner to genuflection, as do the Rafida. 

15. The Jews belitde [die angel] Gabriel, saying, “He is our enemy among the 
angels,” as the Rafida claim, saying “Gabriel erred in inspiring Muhammad.” 

(The Jews and Christians are better than the Rafida in regard to two traits: When 
the Jews are asked who are the best people of their religion, they say the people of 
Moses. When the Christians are asked who are the best people of their religion, 
they say die Apostles of Christ. [But] when the Rafida are asked who the worst 
people of their religion are, they say the companions of Muhammad. . . .) 

16. The Jews do not consider divorce anything at all except during the menstrual 
period, like the Rafida. 

17. The Jews do not hold by dismissing concubines, nor do the Rafida. 

18. The Jews proscribe eels and marmahi as do the Rafida. 

19. The Jews proscribe [the consumption of] rabbits and of spleen, as do the 
Rafida. 

20. The Jews do not apostasize, nor do the Rafida—after having apostasized 
from our prophet! 

21. The Jews place a palm leaf on the stomachs of their dead, as do the 
Rafida. . . . 

22. [Some of the Rafida] proscribe [the consumption] of die flesh of goose and 
of camel, in similarity to die Jews. 

23. Likewise, they always conflate the prayers, for they pray only at the three set 
times of prayer, in similarity to the Jews. 

24. Likewise they say divorce does not take but the production of witnesses 
against the spouse, in similarity to the Jews. 

25. Likewise, they make the accusation of pollution against the bodies of non- 
Rafidite Muslims and Peoples of the Book 

26. And they forbid sacrifices. 

27. And they accuse of pollution diat which is touched by the drinking of their 
water and fluids. 

28. And they wash the vessels from which non-Rafida eat, like the Samaritans, 
who are the worst of the Jews. For that reason people place the Rafida among the 
Muslims as they do the Samaritans among the Jews. 

29. And they employ taqiyya [doctrinally enjoined dissembling] and dissimula- 
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tion, their outward expression being the opposite of what they really do, out of 

enmity, as do the Jews. 

[To which may be added] many similar parallels. 29 

A full study of the Jewish and Muslim sources lying behind each of these 
accusations would require a sustantial monograph in itself. Cook’s lengthy 
analysis of early Islamic dietary law, for example, demonstrates the complexity 
of such an study, were it to be extended to all the parallels on Ibn Taymiyya’s 
list. 30 The assertions concerning ritual purity, to take another example, derive 
from a vast range of legal and legendary' traditions, not only Shi'itc and Rab- 
banite, but Samaritan, Pharisee, and others. 31 The references to prayer prac¬ 
tices, on the other hand, plausibly may reflect some actual changes of Jewish 
practice in Fatimid Egypt, if they do in fact reflect Ibn Taymiyya’s observation 
of the Muslim influences on Jewish worship rituals, such as those studied by 
Weider. 32 

These points being noted, I want to reiterate that any such strictly histori- 
cist quest for a “basis in fact,” while of proper interest to historians, is likely 
not to yield—at least in this case—a complete solution to the problem of 
symbiosis. The model of “influence and borrowing,” by means of its over¬ 
emphasis on genetic origination, may in fact obscure insight into a mature 
interreligious sharing. In the case under consideration now, a dangerously 
full-blown Jcwish-Muslim symbiosis, accepted by Sunnis as “fact,” was per¬ 
ceived to have developed insidiously within the precincts of the Muslim 
world. Indeed, this case shows that such a fully developed interreligious rela¬ 
tionship was seen as a paradigmatic “threat from within.” The purported 
factuality of this Judeo-Shi'ism, then, was posited, not argued. Its historical 
development simply was assumed. 

When one probes this “factuality,” then, one finds that the problem is, as it 
were, loaded from the outset. That this is so can be seen, for example, in the 

29 My translation from Ibn Taymiyya, KitabMinhaj , 6-9. Note that elsewhere in this 
polemic, Ibn Taymiyya demonstrates some familiarity with the work of Moses Mai- 
monides See Pines, “Ibn Khaldun and Maimonides,” 265-74, at 271-73. See also, 
more generally, Morabia, “Ibn Taymiyya,” 91-123 and 77-109. Ibn Taymiyya’s al- 
Jctwab al-Sabih deals with critiques of Christianity and, to a much lesser extent, Juda¬ 
ism. See Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds , esp. 127, where she cites this work (2:17) 
on Ibn Taymiyya’s consultation with a man who knew Hebrew, 
so Cook, “Early Islamic Dietary Law,” 217-77. For example, on the proscription of 
the consumption of eel, see 240-43 and 266. For recent reviews of the relationship 
between Jewish and Muslim law, see Brunschvig, “Voeu ou serment?” 125-34; Goi- 
tein, “Interplay of Jewish and Islamic Laws,” 61-78; Meron, “Points de contact, ’ 83- 

119 . w 

31 Goldziher, “La Misasa.” See also Lazarus-Yafcli, “Some Halakhic Differences,” 

207-26, esp. her second section on purity' laws. See also Noja, “La question se pose 
encore une fois,” 83-195. __ . 

32 wieder, “Islamic Influences,” 37-120; on genuflections see 75-93; on kneeling, 

see 93-96. 
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case of 'Abdallah ibn Saba’, with the invocation of whom Ibn Taymiyya be¬ 
gins his list. 33 Even more striking, however, is the characteristic confounding 
of practice, borrowing, and accusation in early Shi'ite sources. 

A close study of the first two accusations—respectively concerning the 
linkages of exilarchatc and imamate, and of evening prayer practices— 
demonstrates this confounding interpenetration of traditions. In the follow¬ 
ing, then, I will look at some of the historical background that lies behind 
these two accusations. I will first examine two modes—the past and the 
present—by which Shi'itcs utilized Judaic models as analogies to the ima¬ 
mate. The past mode utilizes die Aaronid priestly line as a typological precur¬ 
sor to the 'Alid lineage of charismatic authority; the present mode employs 
the Jewish exilarch as a “present” witness to the legitimacy of the imamate. I 
will then look at the second accusation, concerning the delay of the evening 
prayer. Mv analysis throughout will emphasize the means by which purport¬ 
edly Jew ish doctrine and practice were, from die earliest origins of Shi'ism, 
deploved as polemical pawns in Sunni-Shi'itc rivalries over authorin' and le¬ 
gitimacy The tracing of actual borrowing and influence—although still 
largely uninvestigated—is not my task at this point. 

The equations of Jewish and Shi'i practice arc asserted as fact but arc not 
argued out as such. This lack of argument is of course not due to an absence 
of a critical sense, as Orientalists were once wont to assume. Indeed, at the 
risk of sounding patronizing, I note that medieval Muslim scholarship dem¬ 
onstrates a subtle, if naturally selective, historical consciousness concerning 
rcligous difference. For example, Jahiz (776/7-868/9) questions the Qu’ra- 
nic statement that the Jews believe that 'Uzair is the son of God: instead, he 
tells his readers that only some Jews believe this, and he then proceeds to 
specify which ones. 34 Now, one may complain that this remains an incredu¬ 
lous attitude, but it docs represent a historical criticism of religious attitudes. 
Similarly, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 1071) proved that the celebrated “ex¬ 
emptions” from the dhimma (pact of toleration) purportedly granted to the 
Jews of Khavbar were in fact forgeries; in this he was followed generally. 35 In 
any event, a posture of omniscience was not a general conceit of serious Mus¬ 
lim scholarship. Rather, the more popular pose was that of publically admit¬ 
ted fallibility, to proclaim la adri , “I don’t know.” Thus, al-Sha'bi, the earliest 
known transmitter of the axiom in question here, was once asked for what 
work he was paid by the government. He answered, “For saying, 7 don’t 
know,' with regard to matters which I actually do not know.” 36 

33 I. Friedlaendcr, “'Abdallah b. Saba’.” 

34 Finkcl, “Risala fi radd 'ala al-Nasara,” 35. See also Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, 113-14. Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds , 52, discusses this point. She adds 
that the ninth-century Zaydi, al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, said that he never met a Jew who 
worshiped 'Uzair (52 n. 6, citing Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim, 90). 

35 Rosenthal, Technique and Approach, 47 n. 2; Gil, “Religion and Realities in Islamic 
Taxation,” 21-33, at 28 n. 22. 

36 F. Rosenthal, Technique and Approach. 
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In other words, the function of gathering these equations was not, strictly 
speaking, historical or even critical. Clearly, these scholars could have dealt 
with the mterrehgious comparison in a critical fashion had they wished to. So 
what, then, was its function? 

Legal Implications 

To put the question differently: What are the implications of this comparison 
for the study of comparative law? After all, this is a list of legal comparisons. 
First, this axiom and its list of equations carried no jurisprudential weight; it 
had no discernible bearing on fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence). 

The reason for this was not that hcresiography and related forms of histori¬ 
cal or quasi-historical understanding of religious difference played no role 
in legal decisions. Some examples of the ways that religious difference played 
a part in religious decisions may make this point clearer. An early tradition 
of al-Auza i, reported by al-Tabari, forms the basis for the important legal 
ruling that there can be no inheritance between members of different reli¬ 
gious communities, by which the faqaba’ (specialists in jurisprudence) 
specified certain Jewish sects as well as mainline denominations. 37 Other 
rulings also indicated that the shariah (Islamic religious law) was concerned 
with sectarian delimitation. 38 So too were some Muslim rulers. Al-Ma’mun is 
said to have issued a proclamation that all members of sects with more than 
ten members could legally have their own leaders. 39 Later, the son of 
Maimonides, Abraham Maimonides, was brought up on charges before the 
sultan for potentially sectarian innovations that he sponsored in Jewish 
liturgy. 40 

In other words, the practice of Jews and the practice of Muslim sectarians 
like the Shi'is could indeed both be matters for concern for fuqaha’ and rulers 
alike. But the comparison between them, even when it explicitly concerned 
matters of practice, had no particular bearing on decision making. The rea¬ 
son, then, seems clear enough: this axiom was a matter of legal theory, of 
metatheory, as it were, but not of practice. 

I would pursue this point a bit further, for historicity in matters of denomi¬ 
national legal status seems to have been at once crucial and immaterial. A 
good example of this point is that of the Jewry oath, the oath to be sworn by 

37 Yaqut, Irshad cU-Arib 6:454. 

38 Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya, discussed in my “Species of Misbelief,” 227-31. Espe¬ 
cially see his Ahkarn Ahl al-Dbimma 2:90-92, where he discusses the problem of 
including Samaritans in the purview of the jizya (head tax). For this problem ad¬ 
dressed in the seventeenth century, see Mittwoch, “Muslimische,” 845-49. 

39 See the dicussion of the sources and their impact on th egeonim in Baron, Social and 
Religious History 5:295 n. 6. 

40 See now the touching tribute to Abraham Maimonides with which Goitein con¬ 
cludes his final volume of A Mediterranean Society. The controversy over the ruling is 
treated in detail by Wieder, “Islamic Influences.” 
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Jews at court. 41 This oath, whether in its early form under the 'Abbasids or its 
fullest formulation in the courts of the Mamluks, was packed with ostensibly 
Judaic details. 42 The court, moreover, knew enough to devise different oaths 
for Rabbanite, Karaite, and Samaritan Jews. 43 But these were of course nei¬ 
ther authored by nor sanctioned bv the Jewish community. They were admin¬ 
istered to them. The Jew was a Muslim object. The Jew’s existence and 
difference from others mattered, and that point needed to be conveyed with 
verisimilitude. But the verification or falsification of particular difference be¬ 
yond that assertion was simply unnecessary. 


Monitory and Imaginary 

The comparison, in this case, was theoretical. It answered a kind of cartog¬ 
raphic necessity: How do we locate ourselves? The answer was the classifica- 
torv abstraction, “The X arc the T of our umma.” 

It is perhaps misleading that I have termed these comparisons equations, for 
these are perhaps less equations than correspondences. In this case, the prin¬ 
ciple of identification seems straightforwardly historical: both Shi'ite and Jew 
proscribe goose. But how docs this apparentlv realistic comparison actually 
operate? It operates by means of a reduction to familiarity. This familiariza¬ 
tion technique sets out to prove that these recent enemies are just like the 
familiar old enemies. As such, this is an analogy made by conventionalizing. 
The role played by correspondences here, then, is less lyric and more occult, 

41 See the oaths reported by al-'Umari and al-Qalqashandi in my “Species of Mis¬ 
belief,” 223-26, 235-40. 

42 Goitein, “Caliph’s Decree,” 118—25; S. Stern, Fatimid Decrees. Other translations 
and discussions of the oath can be found in Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire , 173- 
81; Parkes, Conflict , 398—400; Baron, Social and Religious Histoiy 3:195, 322 n. 28. 
Other materials can be found in Marcus, few in the Medieval World. 49-50; Baron, 
Social and Religious History 11:106ft., 334ffi, mi. 40-43; 17:191-92, 384-85 n. 81. 
Of related interest is Kisch’s fern ofMedieml Germany, “Brief History of the Medieval 
Jewry' Oath,” 275-79. 

I would emphasize that the Jewry Oath is to be distinguished from the charges to 
office. The oath given by 'Umari has had a long history' in scholarship. It was trans¬ 
lated by Goldziher into French in “Les Scrmcnts des Juifs” Revue des etudes juives 45 
(1902), 1-8, on 3-5. Another French version was made by Fagnan, although he did 
not attribute it to 'Umari, in “Arabo-Judaica,” 225-30, on 225-29. A Hebrew trans¬ 
lation was made by Mayer in his “Status of the Jews.” Baron translated Mayer’s 
Hebrew version into English in Social and Religious History 17:191—92. Stillman pro¬ 
duced another English translation in his Jews of Arab Lands, 267-68. Qalqashandi 
used 'Umari’s texts verbatim. 

43 The Jewry Oath given by 'Umari sheds light on the oaths of office given by 'Umari 
(and copied by Qalqashandi), which do specify the leaders of the various commu¬ 
nities. In this regard it should be noted that the Jewry Oath presumably was designed 
for Jews of all sectarian persuasions, while the charges to office arc two: for the Head 
of the Jews (Rabbanite and Karaite) and for the Head of the Samaritans. 
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that is, less like poetic metaphor and more like the mechanistic chains of 
identity found in contemporaneous systems of magic and hermeticism .** 
nis familiarizing, conventionalizing use of correspondences is indeed quite 
the converse of the technique of defamiliarization, which Viktor Shklovsky 
argues to be at the essence of literary art. 45 

I have already noted how this cartographic and familiarizing use of corre¬ 
spondences was monitor)': it warned members of the Sunna against those 
who rejected their path. This legal comparison, one might say, was therefore 
imaginary, in the sense that certain philosophers give to the term Pima/j- 
inaire. 46 It is more concerned with practice on the map than with practice in 
the act. As such, it is an imaginary comparison, serving more an ideological 
than an immediately effective function—but effective nonetheless. 

The political power to dominate was thus crystallized in the synthesizing 
capacity to identify. The oneness of the umma is strengthened by contrast to 
the singularity of enmity to the umma. This domination by identification 
governs Sunni imagining of Jews and Shi'is in the “classical” centuries of 
Sunni power. As such, this domination must be the starting point for any 
study of the shaping of Jewish-Shi'i relations, for the opinion makers of the 
Sunni majority' relentlessly conflated these archetypal non-Muslim and Mus¬ 
lim minorities. Their strategy was inspired: to show that the non-Muslim and 
Muslim groups respectively possessing the strongest claims to primordial au¬ 
thority' were so close to the Sunna of Muhammad precisely because they were 
so far from it, being the ultimate rejecters of it. Kohlberg has shown how the 
very imagining of the Rafida, “Rejecters,” in the mind of the Sunnis was 
retrojected to biblical times, even into antediluvian times. 47 Their rejecting of 
Islam was intimately rooted, as it were, in the dialectic of salvation history. 

A final word from the other end of history'. The Sunni comparison list is 
not a conspiracy theory', though some who used such correspondences may 
have verged on such thinking. 48 Conspiracy theory' is the totalization of such 
correspondences. Thus, this Sunni treatment of Jews was not anti-Semitic in 
the modern sense. Modern Muslim anti-Semites, borrowing from European 
Jew haters, do totalize such correspondences: Jews = Communists = Satan, 
and so forth. 49 The Sunni scholars I have discussed here, however far they 

44 On the mechanisms of corrcsponences in the occult sciences, see the important 
studies of Vickers, especially “On the Function of Analog)' in the Occult,” 265-92. 

45 Shklovsky “Art as Technique.” 

46 See chapter 5 below. 

47 Kohlberg, ‘Term ‘Rafida,’” 677-79. 

48 Conspiracy theory may be understood as the totalization of such correspondences. 
See the penetrating work of Umberto Eco on this dangerous tendency toward a para¬ 
noiac totalization. See “Intepretation and Overinterpretation,” 141-203, especially 
162—82. For a vivid dramatization of the tendency, see Eco, Foucault’s Pendulum. 

49 See, for example, the paper “Know Your Enemy,” published by the Muslim 
Brothers in 1979 in al-Da'wa. Here the Crusaders, Jews, Marxists, and Secularists are 
conflated into one enemy (Lewis, Semite and Anti-Semite). 
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went, did not totalize in this way, for at least one reason. They were more 
concerned with piously locating themselves in the universe of religions than 
they were in fabricating totalitarian pseudo-sciences of hatred. Here, as so 
often, the difference makes a real difference. These classic Sunni lists of prac¬ 
tices were theoretical: today’s Jew-hating lists of theoretical correspondences, 
alas, are all too practical. 


Tales of the Rosh Golah 

Those among our legal scholars ['ulatm'} who have gone wrong have 
ended up resembling the Jews, and those among our ascetics [' ubbad ] who 
have gone wrong became like the Christians. 

—Abu TJyayna 

Neither Sunnis nor Shi'ites dwelt with any particular degree of concern on 
postbiblical Jews and Judaism. This observation holds true with certain sig¬ 
nificant exceptions. Heresiographcrs, for example, did exhibit a limited inter¬ 
est in the presence of extant Jewish sects. 50 And both Shi'ites and Sunnis also 
elaborated numerous talcs concerning the leaders of the Jewish community. 
Of these, Shi'ite tales of the rosh golah were developed for the purpose 
(among others) of legitimation. 

In the equations of parallels between Jews and Shi'ites most elaborately 
provided by Ibn Taymivya, the first parallel reads: “The Jews say sovereignty 
is only valid when in the House of David; the Rafida say: The imamatc 
rightly belongs only to the descendants of'Ali.” 5 > Thus the metaphoric iden¬ 
tification of the imamate and the cxilarchatc propounded by the Imamiyya 
themselves became famous enough to have been included as the first entry in 
this widely copied Sunni catalog of opprobria aimed at the Imamiyya. The 
Shi'ite propensity for Judaic typological symbolism was recognized as such by 
their Sunni opponents. 

These opponents also—properly—recognized that the ultimate symbolic 
linkage asserted by the Imamiyya was precisely this homology between their 
'Alid hereditary line of communal authority and the Davidic royal lineage of 
the Jews. Out of this early recognition grew numerous tales starring the (usu¬ 
ally unnamed) rosh golah (Arabic: al-ra’s al-jalut or ra’s jalut). While these 
Shi'ite legends must be understood in the light of stories of the rosh golah in 
Muslim letters at large, the majority of these accounts were not only of Shi'ite 

50 See Wasserstrom “Species of Misbelief,” and chapter 4 below. 

51 The history of this report and an annotated translated are provided above, in the 
present chapter. A rich treatment of the exilarchate is now provided by Grossman, 
Babylonian Exilarchate. 
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authorship but were, moreover, obviously concerned with the legitimation of 
the imamate. 

The fact that much oi the nonheresiographical Muslim literature concern¬ 
ing the rosh golah is legendary may indicate that most Muslim writers would 
have known only the title of the leader of this Jewish community. This knowl¬ 
edge could then be applied, for the appearance of verisimilitude, to all man¬ 
ner of legitimizing myth. Stories that place the rosh golah at the time of Jesus 
or that indicate various fabulously accurate prognostications on the part of 
some unnamed rosh golah are such examples. Even these Shi'itc legitimation 
myths were parodied by Sunnis. 

A good example of this Shi'ite-Sunni dynamic of legends of the rosh golah 
can be found in the tale told by Tabari, which would seem to implicitly mock 
the Shi'ite claims to have inherited the esoteric jafr (cosmological secrets) 
from the Banu Isra’il. 52 God bestows on Adam, the first man, a magic mirror 
that allows Adam to apprehend all things. Despite the periodic efforts of 
demons to subvert this plan, the mirror passes through successive Jewish 
leaders down to King Solomon and, eventually, to a rosh golah at the end of 
the Umayyad dynasty, who gives it to the caliph Marwan. Although the cal¬ 
iph destroys it and the rosh golah with it, the second 'Abbasid caliph, Abu 
Ja'far al-Mansur, eventually finds it in the possession of a Shi'itc usurper, 
whom he likewise punishes. 53 

In this fable the final retrieval of the mirror by the Shi'ite rebel after the 
death of the rosh golah serves as an exact structural parallel to the earlier 
retrievals of the mirror by demons after the deaths of Adam and of King 
Solomon. Thus the intervention of the 'Alid is portrayed as a demonic subver¬ 
sion of history. Insofar as this portrayal is mockingly aware of the Shi'itctalcs 
of the rosh golah, it can also be considered a narrative counterpart to the 
Sunni polemic lists of equations. 

The genre of'Alid tales being mocked are those explicit and repeated Shi'itc 
associations of the exilarchate and the imamate. These talcs effect this linkage 
primarily through the Active device of encounters between the rosh golah and 
various members of the 'Alid lineage. Thus, the rosh golah asks 'Ali leading 
questions that allow the Prince of the Faithful to give the Jewish leader 
lengthy theological lessons. This form of the encounter, in its turn, is appar¬ 
ently calqued on the Masa’il genre common to both Sunni and Shi'i tradi¬ 
tions. 54 The Shi'i genre of Ihtijaj (argumentation), which were widely 
reproduced and eventually gathered together at length by Majlisi, recount 

52 Tabari, Annales, 165-66, cited by Goldziher, “Notes et melanges,” 123-24; also 
cited by Stillman in Jews of Arab Lands , 39. After Goldziher, the only review of the 
subject has been Fischel, ‘“Resch-Galuta, 181—87. 

53 Tabari, Annales. . 

54 Daiber, “Masa’il wal-Adjwiba.” For more on the Masa il literature, especially in 
connection with the traditions associated with 'Abdallah ibn Salam, see chapter 5 
below. 
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numerous such dialogues between Muhammad, 'Ali, or the imams and var¬ 
ious non-Muslim interrogators. 55 

A number of the Shi'ite talcs of the rosh golah concern the number one son 
of 'Ali, the great martyr Husain. Husain and his brother, Hasan, it will be 
recalled, were said to have been named after the sons of Aaron. Moshe Gil has 
exhaustively investigated the complex of history and legend surrounding a 
curious parallel involved with Husain: like his contemporary', the rosh golah 
Bustanai, Husain is said to have been given a Persian princess to marry. 56 
Here, again, the paralleling of the imamatc and the exilarchate is highlighted. 
Bustanai is also recounted to be the interlocutor of the prophet in a widely 
distributed question-and-answer account. 57 

In another tale a rosh golah claims that ancient Jewish predictions concern¬ 
ing a martyrdom of a prophet at Karbala’ caused him anxiety each time he 
passed that place, lest he be that martyr. 58 He expresses relief when these 
prophesies turn out to refer to Husain. And vet another legend has it that a 
rosh golah chides 'Alps protege, Abu al-Aswad al-Du’ali. 59 Though seventy 
generations har e passed since King David, the Jews still honor the rosh 
golah, he says, while but a single generation after r AJi, his son Husain is 
murdered. 

A quite early legendary account of the rosh golah w'ith vet another son of 
'Ali is found in the recently ed 1 ted Akbbnr al-Daula al- A bbasiyya . 60 Because it 
comes from this early source; because this account is a particularly interesting 
variation on the theme; and because it stars the imam manque Muhammad 
ibn al-Hanafiyya, it is worth translating here in full: 

'Umar ibn Shibbah said, “'Abdallah ibn Muhammad told me that Shaikh Yukna 
Abu Abdallah said Muhammad b. 'Ali came to Hisham b. 'Abd al-Malik, along 
with his two sons, Abu Ja'far and Abu al-'Abbas. Another day, he entered the pres- 

55 Many of these texts were gathered by the indefatigable al-Majlisi. For the only 
utilization of these texts from the point of view of Jcwish-Muslim symbiosis, see 
Schwarzbaum, Biblical and Extra-Biblical Legends. See also Taharsi, Al-Jhtijaj , on the 
imam al-Rida meeting with the rosh golah at the salon of the caliph al-Ma’mun. Vajda 
notes that the Ihtijaj closely resemble the “biblical difficulties” posed by Hiwi al- 
Balkhi. For more regarding these questions, sec chapter 5 below. 

56 Gil, “Babylonian Encounter,” 35-74. For more on Bustanai, see Gil, History of 
Palestine , s.v. “Bustanai, exilarch.” 

57 Gil, “Babylonian Encounter,” 56 n. 48 provides the references. See, more generally, 
Holmberg, “Public Debate as a Literary' Genre,” 45—53; Yassif, “Pseudo Ben Sira,” 
48-63. 

58 Goldziher, “Notes et melanges,” 123, citing Tabari. 

59 Ibid., 123-24, citing the Iqd al-Farid of Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, 309. Another report 
has Abul-Aswad quoting a rosh golah, to the effect that Ka'b al-Ahbar was in fact 
citing not the Torah but the Book of Prophets. See Ibn Hajar, Isaba 5:324, cited by 
M. }. Kister, “Haddithu," 229. 

60 Duri and al-Muttalibi , Akbbar al-Daula al-Abbasiyya, 171-72. 
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ence of Hisham b. 'Abd al-Malik, coinciding with the visit of the son of the Rosh 
Golah, who was a Jew. 

“Muhammad was the most beautiful of men, and Hisham was not one to over¬ 
look beauty [wa-kana Hisham sabihan ma aghda\, and when he lifted his head [and 
looked at Muhammad], his eyes crossed [in pleasure], and Hisham looked at the 
son of the Rosh Golah, who was darting sharp glances toward Muhammad, and 
said, ‘What’s with you that you gaze at him [that way]?’ Hisham replied, ‘[I have] 
good [intentions]; who is that person?’ The son of the Rosh Golah said, ‘That is 
one of the members of the Family of the Prophet. Is that one the closest relative to 
the Prophet?’ Then Hisham became embarassed, which he did not like, and he did 
not admit it to himself. 

“So Hisham replied, ‘[No, the closest to the Prophet is] My [fore]father.’ The 
son of the Rosh Golah then said, “But if you are correct, then he should be in the 
center of your majlis [i.e., instead of you]; between me and my forefather, on whose 
account the Jews honor me, is forty' forefathers.’ 

“Hisham got furious at this. He had the son of the Rosh Golah brought forward, 
and the chamberlain came to him and evicted him. The chamberlain said [to the 
son of the Rosh Golah], ‘I’m not sure that the Prince of the Faithful [Caliph Hish- 
am] won’t order me to behead you.’ The son of the Rosh Golah then said, ‘What on 
earth is more [egregious] than that people say, “a Jew came with a a word of truth 
to the Caliph, and he killed him!?”’ Hisham then affected to be hostile to Muham¬ 
mad and Muhammad said, ‘By God O Prince of the Faithful, I did not address nor 
did I respond: but you addressed him and he responded to you.’ Hisham then 
ordered that [die son of the Rosh Golah] be given one thousand dinars, and he 
departed from his presence.’* 61 

In this Shi'i history, the son of 'Ali, Muhammad ibn al-Hanafivya, is por¬ 
trayed as having common cause with the son of the rosh golah against their 
jointly defied opponent, the Umayyad caliph Hisham. These homologous 
heirs support each other: the Jewish heir defends the 'Alid claim to the rightful 
leadership of the community, and the 'Alid heir defends the right of the Jew to 
speak the truth to the caliph. As in the talc of die magic mirror, “the trudi” 
attested by the Jewish heir and denied by the caliph is that the 'Alid claim is just. 

A related Shi'i talc of Jewish legimatizing was noticed by H. H. Milman, 
who reproduced it in his landmark History of the Jews in 1831: 

The Jew came boldly forward, while die throne was encircled by the splendid 
retinue of courtiers and people, and asked in marriage the daughter of the caliph. 
Omar calmly answered, “How can I give my daughter in marriage to a man of 
another faith?” “Did not Mahomet,” rejoined the Jew, “give his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to 'Ali?” ‘That was another case,” said the caliph, “for 'Ali was a Moslemitc, 
and die Commander of the Faithful.” “Why, then,” rejoined the Jew, “if 'Ali was 

61 Pages 171-72. This account came to my attention through the notice in Gil, “Bab¬ 
ylonian Encounter,” 55 n. 47. 
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one of the faithful, do ye curse him in your mosques?” The caliph turned to the 
courtiers and said “Answer ye the Jew!” 

[The caliph then substitutes the following prayer for the “Curse of'Ali”J: “For¬ 
give us, Lord, our sins, and forgive all who have the same faith with us.” 62 

Finally, another motif of uncertain provenance that became a popular fea¬ 
ture of this homologization was the 'Alid assertion that the imam and the 
rosh golah shared certain physical characteristics. As Stillman has pointed 
out, this notion may have some basis in Jewish belief. 63 The characteristic 
specified in the version of the Zaydi Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, that the 
hands of the rosh golah “are longer thqt those of ordinary men so that they 
reach their knees when standing up straight. This is a deceitful lie!” 64 This 
description is repeated, without the condemnation, a century later by 
Khwarizmi. 65 Biruni, a tenth-century contemporary of Khwarizmi, repeats 
this description with the additional telling remarks that this is just as “the 
generality’ of people relate concerning the Prince of the True Believers, r Ali b. 
Abi Talib, and of those of his dcsccndcnts who arc qualified for the I mania 
and the rule of the community.” 66 

All these 'Alid tales of the rosh golah were generated on the cusp between 
observable fact and historical cliche. On the one hand, the exilarch was a 
prominent feature of cultural life in the 'Abbasid capital of Baghdad during 
the Geonic period. Benjamin of Tudcla’s familiar descriptions ot the “pomp 
and circumstance” attending the public appearance of the rosh golah, even if 
exaggerated, at least indicate a substantial standing of that figure. 67 The im¬ 
portance of the exilarchatc, perhaps hypertrophied in Muslim accounts be¬ 
cause the exilarch served as a prominent and official liaison with the 'Abbasid 
caliph, is already seen in Maqdisi’s tenth-ccntury listing of the Jalutiyya as a 
separate Jewish sect. 68 

62 This story is related in an undocumented prose version by Milman, History of the 
Jews 3:221. 

63 “There may be a kernel of truth to this obviously legendary account” (Stillman, Jews 
of Arab Lands , 39 n. 42). 

64 Pines, “Une Notice,” 71-73. This notice is translated into English by Stillman in 
Jews of Arab Lands , 176-77. 

65 Khwarizmi, Mafatih al-TJlum , analyzed at some length in my “Species of Mis¬ 
belief,” 119-26. 

66 Biruni, Kitab al-Athar , 68-69. 

67 Sec the texts printed in Grossman, Babylonian Exilarchatc, along with others attest¬ 
ing to the role of the rosh golah: (pt. 2,45-75). This may be amplified by the report 
of Natan haBabli that the exilarch wore the “Seal of Muhammad.” On Natan, see the 
translation in Stillman, Jews of Arab Lands. Compare the remarks of Bickcrman, “Sym¬ 
bolism in the Dura Synagogue,” 127-51, at 146-47: “In the synagogue of Istanbul, I 
saw old scrolls of the Torah crowned by the Muhammadan crescent. This was not a 
sign of some mystical attraction to Islam, as a reader of Goodenough would be led to 
believe, but an expression of loyalty to the Ottoman Empire.” 

68 Kitab al-Bad ’ wal-Ta'rikh 4:34-36. 
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Maqdisi’s report highlights the bleeding into heresiographical sterotvpe 
that lies at the opposite end of the spectrum of Muslim uses of these tales. 69 
While it is still uncertain to what extent the historical encounters resulted in 
the heresiographical reports, there almost certainly was a channel there, espe¬ 
cially in the eighth through the tenth centuries. The ninth-century Dirar b. 
'Amr is also said to have debated with a rosh golah. 70 

The fullest “recorded” encounter of a later imam is that of an unnamed rosh 
golah with the imam al-Rida at the court of al-Ma’mun. 71 Reported by Ibn 
Babuya less than a century after the (ostensible) event, this long debate is 
copied by Tabarsi and Majlisi and is also included in an autonomous volume of 
Akhbar al-Rida. 72 I translate the version given in Ibn Babuya’s/Chn^ al-Tauhid : 

The Exilarch said, “Whence is established the prophethood of Muhammad?” Al- 
Rida replied, “Moses, Jesus, and David (his Caliph on Earth) testified to this 
prophethood.” The Exilarch said, “Prove to me the discourse of Moses.” Al-Rida 
said, “Are you aware, O Jew, that Moses charged the Children of Israel in saying to 
them: ‘There will come to you a prophet from among your brethren—acknowledge 
him, hearken to him!’ Are you aware that the Children of Israel have brothers other 

69 Thus subsequent heresiographers reify Rabbanite Jews as the Jalutivya. See, for 
example, Nashwan al-Himyari, Al-Hur al-'Ayn, 144—45. 

70 Van Ess, “Dirar b. 'Amr und de Cahmiya,” 241-79, 1-70, 318-20: see 7; Watt, 
Formative Period , 190; Al-Kashshi, Rijal al-Kashshi , 223. 

71 In 1853, Dozy, in a review of Renan’s Averroes et lAverroisme, quoted from an 
Oxford manuscript an account of an eleventh-century Spanish Muslim (see now al- 
Humaydi, fadwa al-Muqtabas , 101-2), who was scandalized by a Parliament of Reli¬ 
gions held in Baghdad between various representatives of religions, in which only 
arguments founded on reason could be adduced. This was apparently the earliest 
modern mention of this motif, which became a conventional prooftext in modern 
scholarship for demonstrating the extent of open debate in the classical Muslim world. 
Thus, for example, is it found in MacDonald, Development of Muslim Theology , 194; 
Altmann’s introduction to a selection from Saadia, in “Saadia Gaon,” 13; and Baron, 
Social and Religious History 5:83. That such events did take place thus becomes a con¬ 
ventional element in the historiography of the symbiosis. See for example Guttmann, 
Philosophies of Judaism, 416 n. 7. 

There is no reason to doubt that such meetings did take place, in a variety of 
settings. For such a meeting of ten disputants in Basra under the late Umayyads, see 
Vajda, “Les Zindiqs,” 173-229, at p. 204. For accounts of assemblies held at the 
court of Ma’mun, run on the rules of reason, see Mas'udi, Muruj al-Dhahab , 38-43; 
Suyuti, Ta'rikh al-Khulafa\ 310; and Fischel, ‘“Resch Galuta,’” 186 n. 42. See the 
discussion in van Ess, “Disputationspraxis,” 23-60. The conventional wisdom con¬ 
tinues to be that these disputations provided the material for the written controversial 
literature. Thus, in “Islamic Theology and Philosophy,” in the new Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica , Mahdi writes, “From such oral and written disputations, writers on religions 
and sects collected much of their information about non-Muslim sects,” 1012-13. 
See also the important article by Zayyat, “Seas. Innovation,” 37-40. For more on 
interreligious meetings, see chapter 4 below. 

7 2 Thomas, ‘Two Muslim-Christian Debates” provides the relevant literature. 
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than the progeny of Ishmael, since you had known the relationship of Israel to 
Ishmael, and the descent which they both share back to Abraham?” The Exilarch 
answered, ‘That is the speech of Moses—we don’t deny it.” Al-Rida said, “Did 
there come to you from the brothers of the Children of Israel a prophet other than 
Muhammad?” The Exilarch answered, “No.” Al-Rida then said, “Has this [speech] 
not been recognized as true among your people?” The Exilarch said, “Yes, but I 
would like it if you would prove its truth to me from the Torah [itself].” So al-Rida 
said to him, “Do you deny diat the Torah says to you, ‘The light came from Mt. 
Sinai [Jabal Tur Sina] and shone on us from Mt. Seir [Jabal Sa'ir] and became clear 
to us from Mt. Paran [Jabal Faran]’?” The Exilarch said, “I know these words but I 
do not know their interpretation.” Al-Rida said, “I shall tell you [its interpreta¬ 
tion]: as for its saying, ‘The light came from Mt. Sinai,’ that refers to the revelation 
of God, w ho sent the revelation to Moses on Mt. Sinai. As for its saying, ‘And 
shone on us from Mt. Seir,’ that saying refers to die mountain on which God 
revealed himself to Jesus, and Jesus was on that mountain. As for its saying, ‘And 
beame clear to us from Mount Paran,’ that refers to one of the mountains of Mecca, 
a dav’s distance from Mecca. 

“Shaya [Isaiah?] the Prophet said in Torah (concerning what you and your com¬ 
panions are saving), ‘I saw two riders. [God] illuminated die earth for them, one of 
diem riding an ass and the other on a camel.’ Who is the one riding the ass? Who is 
the one riding the camel?” The Exilarch said, “I do not know' these two, so you tell 
me who they are.” Al-Rida said, “As for the rider on the ass, he is Jesus; as for the 
rider on the camel, he is Muhammad. Can vou deny that that is from the Torah?” 
The Exilarch said, “No, I cannot deny it.” 

Then the Imam said, “Do you know Habakuk the Prophet?” The Exilarch said, 
“Yes, I am knowledgable concerning him.” Then al-Rida said, “[Habakuk] said— 
and your Book says this: ‘God brought an explanation from Mt. Paran, and the 
skies were filled with the praising of Ahmad and his community, and He bears aloft 
His host on the sea as He bears them aloft on the land. He shall bring us a new' 
book after the Destruction of the Temple’—that is, the Book, the Qur’an: Do you 
recognize it and have faith in it?” The Exilarch said, “Habakuk has said that, and we 
cannot deny his words.” 

The Imam said, “David has said in his Psalms which you recite, ‘O God, send one 
to raise up the tradition after an interval!’ And do you know' a prophet who raised 
up the tradition after an interval other than Muhammad?” The Exilarch said, “We 
give assent to these words of David and cannot deny them, but he means by this 
[saying to refer to] Jesus, and his days are the interval.” Al-Rida said, “You arc 
ignorant, for Jesus did not oppose the Sunna but had confirmed the Sunna of the 
Torah until God raised him up to Him, and in the Gospel it is written, ‘The Son of 
Man goes out and the Paraclete comes after him, and his is the one who shall 
weaken the bonds, and he shall explain everything for you, and he shall testify to me 
as I testified to him. I came to you with metaphors, and he shall come to you with 
their interpretations.’ Don’t you believe that that is in the Gospel?” The Exilarch 
said, “Yes, I cannot deny it.” 

Al-Rida said, “O Exilarch, can I ask you about your prophet, Moses b. 'Amran?” 
The Exilarch said, “Ask.” Al-Rida said, “What is the proof by which Moses’ proph- 
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ethood was established?” The Jew said, “He brought what no prophet before him 
brought.” Al-Rida said, “Like what?” The Exilarch said, “Like the splitting of the 
[Red] Sea; and the transforming of his staff into a snake which moved; and striking 
the rock from which springs burst forth; and drawing forth his hand white for all to 
see; and signs the likes of which men are not capable of.” The Imam said, “You are 
correct. If the reason for his prophethood is that he brought the likes of which 
men are not capable, and if you do not deny that everyone who claims that he is a 
prophet and then brings the likes of which men are not capable, then [mustn’t that 
person] necessarily receive your assent [as to his audienticity] ?” The Exilarch said, 
“No, because Moses possessed no equal in his relationship to his Lord and his close¬ 
ness to Him, and it is not necessary' for us to confirm the prophediood of one who 
claims it until he brings such signs [of prophethood] as he brought.” Al-Rida said, 
“And how do you confirm the prophets who had come before Moses who did not 
divide the sea; and did not split the rock with twelve springs; and whose hand was 
not drawn out white like the drawing out of the white hand of Moses; and did not 
transform the staff to a moving serpent?” The Exilarch replied, “I have already 
related that when they brought forward the claim of their prophethoods in the way 
of signs the likes of which mankind is not capable, and even if they brought what 
Moses did not bring or were different [signsj than what Moses brought, then we 
must affirm their veracity.” Al-Rida said, “O Exilarch, what stops you from affirm¬ 
ing Jesus, who had revived the dead; and who cured the blind and the leper; and 
who created from clay something of the form of a bird and then breathed into it 
and it became a bird by the permission of God?” The Exilarch said, ‘They say that 
he did it, but we did not eyewitness it.” Al-Rida said, “Are you trying to rell me that 
[regarding] the signs which Moses brought, you did personally eyewitness it? Were 
they not simply recounted in the traditions from the authoritative transmitters of 
the companions of Moses that he performed thus?” The Exilarch said, “Indeed 
[yes].” Al-Rida said, “Similarly, the unbrokenly transmitted have come down to you 
concerning what Jesus did, so how can you confirm the veracity' of Moses but not 
that of Jesus?” The Exilarch could not give an answer. Al-Rida said “Likewise is the 
case with Muhammad, and what he brought, and the case with every' prophet 
which God sent, and among His signs is that he is Orphan, Poor, Shepherd, Day 
Laborer, who did not study any written document and who did not have recourse 
to a teacher, and then who came with Qur’an which contains tales of the prophets 
and their traditions letter by letter, and tales of prominent figures who were and 
who will subsist till the Day of Resurrection, and he would tell them their secret 
thoughts and what was done in their houses and would come with many signs 
without number.” The Exilarch said, “To our way of thinking, the account of Jesus 
and that of Muhammad are not sound, nor is it permitted us to confirm die way in 
which they are not true.” Al-Rida said, ‘The eyewitness who witnessed Jesus and 
Muhammad was a false witness?” The Exilarch could bring no reply. 73 

It seems reasonable to suggest that the sheer presence of cxilarchs at the 
early Imami salons, depicted in this account, and especially their participa- 

73 Ibn Babuya, Kitab al-Tauhid, 417-41, for the full debate; 427-30, for the text of 
the rosh golah debate. 
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tion in some such interreligious disputations, could have lent itself to the 
forging of a certain common cause with the c Alid imams. This was apparently 
the case, I shall argue, at die Fatimid instance. 'Abbasid and Fatimid digni¬ 
taries would have had reason for comparing themselves with each other favor¬ 
ably, at the expense of the caliph. Certainly for the anxious imams, who were 
striving for legitimacy, the presence of the Exilarchs, long settled into their 
official status, lent further impetus to the imams’ long-standing inclination to 
analogize die two religious leaderships. 


The Delay of Maghrib 

The reiterated lists of parallels between Rafida and the Jews show that the 
Sunni community’s well-known initial efforts to disengage itself from Jewish 
practices—the primordialitv of the concern is reflected in the choice of early- 
first-ccntury Sha'bi as hadith transmitter—becomes conflated with criticisms 
of the reprehensible Shi'ite practices with which Jewish customs are literally 
equated. Leaving aside the precise extent to which any of the other positions 
on the list ascribed to either group has any historical basis, the accusation of 
the delay of the evening prayers is not inaccurate in connection with Jews and 
Shi’ites. 

Jewish tradition has commemorated its own conflict over the time of the 
reiteration of the Shcma in the evening with a certain pride of place. The first 
line of the first tractate (Berakhot) of the first order (Zcra'im) of the Mishnah 
reads: “From what time do they begin to recite the Shcma in the evening?” 74 
The various disagreements over the mandating of the time of this recitation 
are then recorded in rabbinic tradition. 75 After centuries of debate over the 
content of the evening service—evidence from the Cairo Geniza shows that a 
variety of texts were still in use in the twelfth century'—the rabbinic traditions 
concerning its timing were consolidated to confirm a specified, binding prac¬ 
tice (with continuing variations according to exigence and national cus¬ 
tom). 76 This canonization is recorded in the first great liturgical manual, the 
mid-ninth-century Seder Rab Amran. 77 After stating that the Shcma of the 
evening service is to be recited only after the appearance of the stars—“[if] 
any man recites [the Shema\ before the prescribed time, he has not fulfilled his 

74 Berakhot 1:1. See Blackman, Misbnayotb. 

75 This resulted in the deposal ofRabban Gamaliel II: see Berakhot (Bavli) 27b-28a. 
The Karaites, who pray two times daily, also varied in the setting of the times of 
prayer; see Goldberg, Karaite Liturgy, 1 -5; he notes that “from the time of Aaron ben 
Joseph (second half of the thirteenth century), however, the Karaites held that the 
evening prayer (arap) can only be recited between sunset and darkness” (4 n. 3). 

76 Stefan Reif describes some of the textual variations in the evening service in “Litur¬ 
gical Difficulties,” esp. 116-17. And see Mann, “Genizah Fragments.” 

77 Hedegard, Seder Rav Amran. 
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obligation”—the siddur [Jewish prayer book] adduces the talmudic proof- 
texts for the exact time: 


And how many stars should appear for it to be night? There is a Baraita: R. Nathan 
says: [As long as only] one star [is visible] it is daytime, [as long as only] two [are 
visible] it is twilight, (when there are) three it is night. And R. Jose ben Abin said: 
Not the great stars which appear by day nor the small stars which appear in the 
night, but the average stars. 78 

We can assume that from the earliest years of Islam their proximity to 
Jewish communities, Jewish conversion to Islam, and their direct consulta¬ 
tion with Jewish scholars must all have sustained the Iraqi Muslim scholar’s 
awareness that the Jewish practice was to wait till the stars were out before 
beginning the evening service. Perhaps it is due to this awareness that the 
Prophet’s prognosticating the right path, the norm (fitra ) for Muslim practice 
become modified in some collections with a phrase specifying the wrong 
path: the Jewish practice. “The Prophet said, ‘My people will stay on the 
right path only so long as they do not postpone the maghrib in waiting for the 
advent of darkness, as do the Jews”; “My people will remain adhering [to 
Islam] so long as they do not . . . postpone the maghrib prayer till darkness, 
as in Judaism.” 79 

As we have seen, Sunni tradition explicitly condemns the delay of the 
maghrib as a kind of Judaizing practice, and also condemns certain leaders 
who allegedly tried to lead the community in such a practice. In lists of link¬ 
ages with other practices, this practice was later also condemned as a Rafidi 
observance. Imami fiqh, in fact, also establishes the same timing of the eve¬ 
ning prayer as the Sunnis do. 80 It is therefore not entirely surprising to dis¬ 
cover that Shi'ite sources also consider this practice unacceptable and curse 
those held responsible for proposing it. But these culprits, according to the 
imamis, are neither Jews nor Umayyad leaders, but rather certain “extremists” 
(ghulat) from the “proto-Shi'itc activist period” (the periodization is that of 
Watt). 

According to authoritative imami traditions, the delay of the evening 
prayer was enjoined upon the people of Kufa by Abu ’l-Khattab (d. ca. 
143/760), eponymous “founder” of the Khattabiyya, sometimes listed in the 
heresiographies as among the ghulat, sometimes among the Rafida. 81 The 

78 Ibid., 162. See also L. Levi, “Astronomical Aspects,” 251-63. 

79 Al-Zurqani, Shark Muwatta' 1:32. For more on the development of the prayer 
periods in Islamic tradition, see Rubin, “Morning and Evening Prayers,” 40-65. 
Rubin’s work on the salat al-'asr (esp. 53-56), for example, is complementary to mine 
on the maghrib prayer period. 

80 Ibn al-Hasan al-Tusi, Tahdhib al-Ahkam 2:27-35. More generally, see Kister, “Do 
Not Assimilate,” 321-71. 

si ibn Qutayba lists the Ghaliya and the Khattabiya among the Rafida: see Watt, 
Formative Period , 61-62. Al-Nawbakhti includes the Khattabiyya as among the 
ghulat: see al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shi'ah, 73-78, 148-50. 
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bulk of the reports on Abu ’1-Khattab in the biographical dictionaries deal 
with his falling-out with and excommunication by Ja'far al-Sadiq (ca. 700- 
756), the sixth imam, but one of his practices is always singled out for stric¬ 
ture: the delay of the evening prayer. The Fatimid Isma'ili jurist Qadi 
al-Nu'man (d. 974) gives the most complete single report on the conflict 
between these two over this issue: 

It is related that the Prophet said, “When night comes from this side, and he 
pointed with this hand toward the East (then is the time to begin the prayer).” Abu 
’1-Khattab, God’s curse be upon him, was listening to Ja'far as he was saying “If the 
redness has fallen below this point—and pointed with his hand to the East—then is 
the time of sunset prayer.” Whereas Abu ’1-Khattab said to this companions, when 
he brought the major deviation which he brought [i.e., his deification of Ja'far], 
“The time of the prayer at sunset is the disappearance of the redness from the 
western horizon; therefore, do nor pray maghrib till the stars shine brightly ” They 
brought this to Ja'far’s attention, at which he cursed Abu ’I-Khattab for it, and 
cursed Abu ’1-Khattab saying, “He who intentionally leaves off saying the evening 
praver till the stars shine brightlv, I will have nothing to do with him.” 82 

This is clearly an attempt to portray Abu ’1-Khattab as slavishly extending 
Ja'far’s refinement of Muhammad’s practice. 

It is perhaps after Ja'far had been informed of Abu ’1-Khattab’s heretical 
teaching that the imam was forced personally to direct the extremist in the 
proper procedure. “Ja'far ordered Abu ’1-Khattab to pray maghrib only at the 
time of the disappearance of the redness at the time of the sun’s beginning to 
set, for he thus located (in the western horizon) the redness which is before 
the actual sunset, and would accordingly pray so at the time of the disap¬ 
pearance of that twilight.” 83 But just as the extremist claimed a divinin' for 
the sixth imam, which Ja'far repudiated, so did Abu ’1-Khattab—according to 
the “official” version—claim that Ja'far had commanded this innovative prae- 
tiee. “Ja'far said, ‘As for Abu ’1-Khattab, he lied about me, saying that I com¬ 
manded him and his followers not to pray maghrib till they see stars in the 
sky.” 84 

As believers came to the imam perplexed over the variations in practice, he 
gave them reasons for his own teaching. “A man said to Ja'far, ‘Shall I post¬ 
pone the maghrib till the stars shine?’ He replied, ‘Are you one of the Khat- 
tabiyya? For Gabriel came down to the Prophet at the time when the disc of 
the sun was sinking below the horizon (i.e., that time was good enough for 
Gabriel|.’” 85 

There must have been many such 'Alid loyalists in the Kufa of the 750s. Ibn 

82 My translation, from Al-Nu'man ibn Muhammad Abu Hanifa, Daa’im al-Islam 
1:168; repeated in al-Majlisi, Bihar al-Ammr 83:70 n. 44. 

83 Al-Majlisi, Bihar al-Ammr 83:56 no. 8. 

84 Al-Tustari, Qamus al-Rijal 8:402. 

85 One of the most frequently cited traditions on this conflict: see al-Kashshi, Rijal al- 
Kashshi , 247; al-Tusi, Tahdhib 2:32 no. 98, 49; al-Majlisi, Bihar al-Ammr , 83:65, no. 
29. Sec also “Djabra’il,” in Encyclopedia of Islam, 2d ed. 
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Hazm places the number of Khattabiyya in the thousands, while Twelver 
traditions record an apprently wide acceptance among the Kufans: “Abu ’1- 
Khattab corrupted the 'amma [not the “common folk” here, but the Sunni 
majority] so that they began not praying the maghrib till the disappearance of 
twilight. ... A man asked Imam al-Rida, ‘How could Ja'far say what he said 
about Abu ’1-Khattab [i.e., his earlier disapproval of him] and then proclaim 
his disavowal of him?’ He replied, ‘Is it for Ja'far to install someone and not to 
displace him?’” 86 

Once Ja'far had deposed Abu ’1-Khattab, for reasons of theology as well as 
ritual, the breakaway leader and his low-status followers were summarily dis¬ 
missed by the imam: “Beware of these lowlife [safala] and watch out for these 
lowlife, for I have proscribed Abu ’1-Khattab because he did not submit to my 
command.” 87 Imamite tradition has forever vilified Abu ’1-Khattab for his 
divergence from the example of the sixth imam. In a canonical Twelver collec¬ 
tion from the tenth century, Ja'far apodictically pronounces his position 
against the schismatic: “Ja'far al-Sadiq said, ‘Accursed, accursed is the one 
who postpones the evening prayer in seeking to accrue credit for doing so.’ It 
was said to him that the people of Iraq postpone the evening prayer till the 
shining of the stars, to which he replied, ‘This is the practice of Abu’l- 
Khattab, the enemy of God.’” 88 


Imami Shi'ism and Rabbinic Judaism in Comparison 

It lies outside the scope of the present work to undertake a comparison of 
Muslim and Jewish law. Such a comparison, fortunately, has been accom¬ 
plished in accessible locations. 89 It is worthwhile, however, to note that a 
synchronic comparison between the system of imami (Twelver) jurisprudence 
and that of rabbinic Judaism could yield some significant results. 

Both understand themselves as ultimately transitional systems, predicated, 
as Scholem puts it, on “a life lived in deferment.” 90 On the one hand, the 
imami concept of occultation (ghayba) and, on the other, the rabbinic doc- 

86 Al-Kashshi, Rijal, 249; repeated with slight variations in al-Tusi, Tahdhib ; and al- 
Majlisi, Bihar al-Anwar, which repeats Kashshi’s version. 

87 Al-Kashshi, Rijal , 250. 

88 Babuya, Man la Tahduruh al-Faqih , 1:142 no. 660, no. 15. 

89 Standard works and specialized studies address this complex comparison in greater 
or lesser detail. For a sampling, see Rosenthal, Judaism and Islam, pt. 1, “Judaism in 
Islam,” 1-49; Goitein, Jews and Arabs, chap. 4, ‘The Jewish Tradition,” 46-62; 
Lazarus-Yafeh, “Judeo-Arabic Culture,” 101-10, at 102-6; Lazarus-Yafeh, “Some 
Differences,” 175-91; Brinner and Ricks, Studies in Islamic and Judaic Traditions , pt. 
2, “Religion and Law,” 65-151; Brunschvig, “Voeu ou serment?”; Goitein, “Inter¬ 
play of Jewish and Islamic Laws,” 61-78; and Meron, “Points de contact,” 83-119. 
A book-length bibliography of specialized studies on this subject could and should be 
compiled. 

90 Scholem, Messianic Idea , 35. 
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trine of exile {galut ) undergird the fabrication of law during a tentative cos¬ 
mic dispensation, a world always verging on dissolution. Abdulaziz Sa- 
chcdina uses the term Messianism to refer to the protracted Twelver Shi'i 
anticipation of the coming Qa’im and the Expected Imam. 91 One would like 
to learn more concerning the fructifying legal role of parallel notions of pre- 
Messianic stewardship in the respective development of Jewish and Twelver 
Shi'ism as religions of law. 

Specific elements of the rabbinic and Twelver systems of jurisprudence, 
indeed, could be compared usefully. Explicit designation ( nctss ), so well an¬ 
alyzed by Sachcdina, may bear close comparison with rabbinic ordination 
(semikha). 92 Respective crises of designation/ordination would be particularly 
instructive to compare. Furthermore, Sachcdina calls the Twelver rite of pil¬ 
grimage ( ziyara) “covenant renewal.” 93 Twelver Shi'ism and rabbinism may 
both be considered systems of covenant renewal. Significantly, Twelver tradi¬ 
tion itself asserts that the Children of Israel (Banu Isra’il) were rightly guided 
by their own legists, 94 demonstrating that Twelver leadership was aware of 
analogies with rabbinic Judaism. 

Finally, I shall compare the authority vested in the institutions of the ima- 
matc and the rabbinate. Like the authority of the rabbis, the notion of juris¬ 
prudential saltana (power) was forged under intermittent but often 
seemingly interminable conditions of oppression. What we do not yet have, it 
seems to me, is an application of political and social thought concerning the 
respective development of these persistently oppressed communities, espe¬ 
cially in relation to the notion of power. 95 With regard to Shi'ism, a tradition 
in which power and its deleterious consequences generated theory so pri- 
mallv, the absence of reflection by social theorists does a disservice to that 
long-oppressed tradition. We need critical social theory 7 , that is, to fully un¬ 
derstand Twelver Shi'ites’ massively muffled dissimulation ( taqiyya ) and their 
sotcriologically validated “life lived in deferment” as being in part methodical 
expressions of built-in millennialist frustration. 

Sachcdina has shown, as perhaps no scholar before him, that the theory of 
authority in Twelver jurisprudence evolved not in the vacuum of rarified scho¬ 
lasticism but in muscular interaction with other social forces. As this develop¬ 
ing system encountered ghulat, Zaydis, Isma'ilis, Buyids, Safavids, and 
Qajars, it was progressively modified. Its theoretical self-modifications were 

91 Sachcdina, Islamic Messianism. 

92 Sachcdina, Just Ruler , 83-83, 98-99, 173. For a collection of papers (from a Re¬ 
form perspective) relative to semikha , sec Elliot Stevens, Rabbinic Authority. 

93 Sachcdina, just Ruler , 79. 

94 For a ruling of Najafi and commentary by Sachcdina, see Sachcdina, Just Ruler , 
208-9. Najafi concludes that “if a faqih who is appointed by the Imam on the basis of 
general permission is appointed a sultan or hakim for the people of Islam, there will be 
no unjust rulers, as was the case with the Children of Israel” (208). 

95 An exception is Biale, Power and Powerlessness. Dabashi, Authority in Islam is not 
recommended. 
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constructed, heroically and intractably, by a social group. This persistent en¬ 
croachment of legal scholars into the center of the imami power structure, an 
intellectual elite gradually enacting the self-legitimation of its own class by 
means of its characteristic control of authoritative exegesis, extended their 
reach into the center of imami practice as such. This success bears the closest 
comparison with the history of the rabbinate, especially that of early modern 
times. In both cases, this process was preceded by a glacially patient seizure of 
power—a regularly extended and self-perpetuating discourse on rightly 
guided authority, which led to the seat of practical hegemony: a cathedra, in 
fact, that they created for themselves. 

These reflections particularly are apt for the present juncture in the study of 
religion. A fundamental rethinking of religiopolitical authority is characteris¬ 
tic of the present stage of social thought, a time in which both imams and 
rabbis have retaken the stage of history. This unanticipated development, of 
course, itself directly catalyzed the present perplexity of social theory, for the 
return of religion has caused untold consternation for social theorists. Until 
very recently, social scientists almost wholly had subscribed to variants of 
Weberian modernization theory', which predicated the progressive disestab¬ 
lishment of religious authority. It is worth recalling that in the early post- 
World War II period, the leading historian of “enthusiasm” reasonably could 
speculate that emotional appeals in religion would soon become a thing of 
the past: 

Account for it how we will, by the less general diffusion of religious sentiment, 
by the decline in fundamentalism, by the modern educational outlook, by the influ¬ 
ence of radio’s oratorical technique, it is clear that our fellow countrymen are less 
susceptible, in these days, to the emotional appeal. Perhaps it is a closed chapter, 
this chapter in the history of religions. 96 

By 1980, barely a generation later, such speculation was obsolete. In the 
now-famed observations of Mary Douglas, “Events have taken religious 
studies by surprise. . . . None credited the traditional religions with enough 
vitality to inspire large-scale political revolt. . . . Thus no one foretold the 
resurgence of Islam. . . . Religious studies were taken unaware because of the 
rigid structure of their assumptions.” Nor was religious studies alone caught 
unaware. “In no case was the success of fundamentalist groups, Jewish or non- 
Jcwish, anticipated by social scientists. On die contrary, the revival of rigorous 
religious belief and practice has challenged reigning notions of ‘modernity'’ 
prevalant until the last decade.” The sudden and wholesale collapse of such 
thinking has led Robert Wuthnow to conclude that “modernization theory' is, 
on the whole, a lot like late Ptolemaic conceptions of the solar system.” 97 

96 Knox, Enthusiasm , 578. 

97 Douglas, “Effects of Modernization,” 1-21, at 1; Leibman, Deceptive Images, 45; 
Wuthnow, “Understanding Religion and Politics” (1-21), and die citation is drawn 
from a section titled “Modernization Theory and Its Collapse” (2-5). 
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In short, social reality has reminded social thinkers that a coming world, a 
telos, hangs over the rationalization process. We should not have been shocked, 
for Messianic foreshadowing always has hovered like a harbinger angel over 
historical change. Revelations’ promise of a perfected end has always required 
historical development to be understood by believers as necessary fore- 
appearance, as preparation. Authority in both Twelver Shi'ism and rabbinism 
thus must remain (Actively) provisional, and concomitantly must operate as a 
trajectory to the Messianic. History becomes apocalypse—in both senses, as an 
end and as a revelation—in slow motion. All the while, as legal authority 
arrogates practical rationality into its jurisdiction, it slows down the anabasis 
past the clouds to the mountain itself, where truth “breaks forth from the 
‘illusions of development.’” 98 History becomes apocalypse means, more ex¬ 
actly, that history is utilized to co-opt apocalypse, to slow its coming, to ward it 
off; history is used as a deferral of apocalvpse. Northrop Frye thus notes the 
outlook of the Book of Revelation: “Man creates what he calls history as a 
screen to conceal the workings of the apocalypse from himself.” The provi¬ 
sional law' interpreter can never replace the omniscient angelus interpretes : “The 
coincidcntia oppositorum, which Cusa in De visione Dei called ‘the w all of 
paradise behind w’hich dwells God,’ docs not materialize this side of the 
screen.” 99 The deferral of eschatological finality, in short, accompanies the 
practical reason that won jurists their center of power inside history. 

But now that their effective powxr is recognized (albeit belatedly) bv theo¬ 
rists of society, and precisely at a time w hen practical reason would seem to 
have eclipsed other spheres of reason, an apocalyptic irony obtrudes. For in a 
temporal lag—w'hich led previous generations of social scientists to count 
them out—imami and rabbinic legists all along were interiorizing rationaliza¬ 
tion, just one step removed from the pace of the social sphere at large. Their 
“return” is, then, not a relic of another time but a product of our own. The 
present Twelver reappropriation of Iranian society itself, an appropriation not 
for mere postmodern ends but for fully posthistorical ends, toward the ulti¬ 
mately just rule of the Mahdi himself, reflects developments akin to those also 
occurring within Judaism. The extent to which these apparently parallel de¬ 
velopments were determined by an original symbiosis remains a question for 
scholarship fully to investigate. 


Jews and the Origins of Isma'iu Shi'ism 

Bernard Lewis set the tone for further analyses of Ismaili interconfessional- 
ism in his groundbreaking dissertation of 1940, The Origins of Ismailism. In¬ 
sofar as his assertion of Isma'ili interconfessionalism was based primarily on 

98 See the introduction for this phrase in Scholcm, “Candid Word,’’ 32. 

99 Frye, Great Code. 136; Kracauer, History , 202. 
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the evidence of the Rasa'il Ikhwan al-Safa\ this hypothesis has not been chal¬ 
lenged. A consensus remains in place that the Ikhwan al-Safa’ “did in fact 
profess a philosophy of religious toleration and tried to demonstrate the har¬ 
mony of all the different religious doctrines and practices.” 100 However, S. 
M. Stern, the author of this observation, has challenged Lewis’s supposition 
of an early Isma'ili “interconfessionalism.” Stern charges that more detailed 
studies now show that “while die society of the Ikhwan grew, no doubt, 
out of Isma'ilism, they far outgrew it [with regard to an initial 
interconfessionalism] .” 101 

Stern, then, attempted to refute Lewis’s reading of the early Isma'ili move¬ 
ment as being essentially irenic in orientation. Stern contended, by contrast, 
that there was absolutely no sign of an [Isma'ili] attitude toward other reli¬ 
gion which could be characterized as deviating in principle from the common 
opinion of Islam.” Stern, in support of his case, points out texts which do 
indeed demonstrate that Isma'ili missionaries utilized the scriptures of tar¬ 
geted communities in their propaganda—but with the modifying caveat that 
“in this matter Isma'ilism added nothing to that which was practised by or¬ 
thodox Islam.” 102 

I believe that Stern has radier missed the mark, if we are to judge from the 
widest available range of evidence concerning what, justifiably, may be 
termed “Judeo-Isma'ilism.” The Isma'ili appeal to Jews went deeper than a 
merely sophisticated wielding of chapter and verse in public majedis (audi¬ 
ences). This is not to vindicate “official Isma'ilism,” whose attitude toward 
foreign religions Stern has adequately characterized. However—and without 
attempting to establish an even more problematic dichotomy between “offi¬ 
cial” and “unofficial” Isma'ilism—I follow a growing body of scholarship 
which demonstrates that a certain interconfessional convergence of Judaism 
and Isma'ilism did indeed occur. I shall now sketch the main outlines of this 
scholarship. 

This “convergence of two oceans” (majmu al-bahrain) may be most lucidly 
perceived with—to vary the metaphor—the binocular vision of the compara- 
tivist. The two countcrposed and, and I would argue, interactive aspects of 
dais convergence may be crudely termed “Judaizing Isma'ilism” and “Is- 
ma'ilizing Judaism.” To be sure, the analysis of such a phenomenon- 
bearing, as it does, instructive analogies to the notoriously difficult problems 
concerning “Judaizing Christians” and “Jewish Christians”—is nevertheless 
warranted by the phenomenon. I shall therefore briefly discuss both in se¬ 
quence. Before I can do so, however, I must review the evidence for the 
Jewish role played in the origins of Isma ilism. 

100 Lewis, Origins of Ismailism. And see also “Legend of the Jewish Origin” on the 
origins of the Fatimid dynasty. 

101 s. Stern, Early Isma'ilism, 85-86. 

102 Ibid, 86, 95. 
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The Yemen and Kufa in Shi'ite Origins 

The role of Jews in the origins of Shi'ism may be located as a subset of the 
role played by Yemenites in the boomtown of Kufa. The “South Arabian” 
hypothesis first put forth by Watt holds that “the core of the early Shi'a was in 
south Arabian or Yemenite tribes.” 103 Most recently, Rubin has attempted to 
show that of those “who tried to establish the veneration for the Shi'i heroes 
on Judaco-Christian models, the 'Iraqi Arabs of southern (Yemenite) descent 
[were] some of the earliest among them.” 104 Baron’s survey of the the evi¬ 
dence lead him to conclude, “the Jewish community [of early Kufa], growing 
by leaps and bounds, contributed greatly to the city’s intellectual and eco¬ 
nomic life.” 105 The presence of Isra’iliyyat traditions in early imami tradi¬ 
tions, much of it stemming from heavily 'Alid-loyalist Kufa, has been 
discussed in several recent studies. 106 Thus, Rubin similarly concludes that 
“the Shi'a seems to be responsible for the main flow of Judaco-Christian mo¬ 
tifs into the Muslim literature already since the first century a.h .” 107 

Three waves of carlv Shi'ism, in particular, bear what appear to be marks of 
some kind of “Judaizing” at some uncertain point in their respective develop¬ 
ments. In each case, these movements—if they can sensibly be termed 
“movements”—can be linked to the formative wave of Yemenites who partici¬ 
pated in the construction of 'Alid loyalism based, primarily, at Umayyad 
Kufa. I refer, then, to (1) the Saba’ivya, (2) the Mukhtariyya, and (3) the 
ghulat proper. 

The findings of recent scholarship concerning the Saba’ivya make clear 
that, whether or not we link the Saba’iyya with Jews, they were certainly the 
first proto-Shi'ite ghulat group; did indeed derive from the Yemen; were in¬ 
strumental in 'Alid activism centered in Kufa; and were early accused of Juda¬ 
izing. 108 This tells us that a genuinely early Yemenite impact on the self¬ 
definition of Shi'ism was also perceived as having some Judaic connection. 

Other evidence supports the postulation of a noticeable Jewish presence in 
early Kufa. I have already dealt with the relation between the Mansuriyva and 
the 'Isawiyya. I would note that this connection might be explained in part by 
the fact that Isfahan served as an administrative satellite (thqpr) of Kufa. 109 
Other ghulat also betray some possible Jewish traces. Some of the sectarian 
continuators of Abu ’1-Khattab betray some apparent Judaizing tendencies. 

103 Watt, “Shi'ism under the Umayyads,” 158-72. See also Morony’s characterization 
of the “South Arabian explanation” in Iraq, 652. What would seem to be important 
corroborating data is gathered by Djai't, “Lcs Yamanites,” 148-81. 

104 Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors,” 63. 

105 Baron, Social and Religious History 3:89. 

106 $ ec above, chapter 2. 

107 Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors.” 

108 See abover, chapter 2. 

109 Djai't, “Kufa.” 
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One group followed al-Sari, who his followers alleged was called “Moses, the 
Strong and the Trustworthy” by Ja'far al-Sadiq. The same group also claimed 
to be the Children of Islam “as the Jews were the Children of God.” In the 
opinion of Ivanow, “there is a certain flavour of Judaism in the ideas of this 
branch.” 110 

Another argument for the possibility of Jewish activity in Kufa concerns the 
great legist Abu Hanifah. According to Rabbanitc sources, the Karaite here- 
siarch 'Anan b. David reconciled himself with the caliph who had jailed him by 
changing his mensal calculation to direct observation of the moon. 111 Here a 
mid-eighth-century sectarian from the Jazirah adopts the majority Muslim 
practice of waiting till direct celestial confirmation. This constitutes a striking 
inversion of the case of Abu ’l-Khattab, a mid-cighth-century sectarian from 
the Jazirah who adopted the Jewish practice of direct celestial confirmation. 112 

'Anan was reportedly advised to thus change his practice by his jailmate, 
Abu Hanifah (80—150). 113 Founder of the Hanafite line of jurisprudence and 
a Kufan student of Sha'bi, Abu Hanifah may have had some impact on the 
jurisprudence of 'Anan. Indeed, Goitein and Lewis have noted a possible 
Jewish background of Abu Hanifah himself. 114 In this light, Abu Hanifah’s 
unusually lenient attitude to Jews and Christians seems all the more provoca¬ 
tive. Of the four great jurists, he alone ruled that failure to pay the poll tax did 
not deprive the dhimmi (member of a tolerated minority, i.e., either a Jew or a 
Christian) of protection; that the dhimmi could enter the hm'am (sanctuary); 
that a dhimmi could enter the mosque without special permission; and that a 
Muslim must be executed for murdering a dhimmi. 115 

All this admittedly circumstantial evidence would seem to suggest, at least, 
a milieu in the Kufa of Abu Hanifah, al-Sha'bi, and Abu ’l-Khattab in which 
Jewish practice might have been accessible to some sectarians. To this evi¬ 
dence I would add a last conjectural connection, that of esoteric traditions. 
Perhaps the most compelling such evidence concerns the apparent impact of 
Jewish mystical and mythic imagery and practice in Umayyad Kufa. The evi¬ 
dence was originally submitted by Fricdlacnder. Tucker, Halm, van Ess, and I 
have subsequently amplified this material, which, evocative as it is, remains 
murky. 116 Thus, for example allegedly original Jewish texts, such as Sbi’ur 


110 Ivanow, I bn al-Qgddah , 107. 

111 Nemoy ensconced a consensus of skepticism concerning this report; see “'Anan.” 
H2 s C e my study of the delay of the maghrib prayer in this chapter. 

ns Harkavy, “Anan, der Stifter,” 107-22, for a summary of arguments for Hantaite 
influences. Poznanski, “Anan et ses ecrits,” 161-87, at 167 n. 2, and 168. Zucker, in 
Saadia Goon’s Translation of the Torah , supports the story’s veracity (149). So too does 
Baron {Social and Religious History 5:388 n. 1). 

114 Goitein, “Jewish Society and Institutions,” 171. See Lewis’s footnote to Gold- 
ziher. Introduction of Islamic Theology and Law , 53, note f. 

115 Tritton, The Caliphs and Their Non-Muslim Subjects , 16, 17, 176, 177, and 179. 
See van Ess, “Youthfiil God” 12-13, where he cites my materials on the Khat- 

tabiyya and the Jews in Kufa. 
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Qomnh , arc cited as “sources” for ghulat anthropomorphic myth. 117 But these 
works arc neither certainly dated nor subtly differentiated by formal criteria. 
The “Jewishness” of ghulat Gnosis, in short, remains to be demonstrated 
definitively. The evidence that docs exist, however, is sufficient for me to 
agree, at least tentatively, with the recent conclusion of van Ess: “Was Islam, 
then, the continuation of Judaism, as has been suggested anew in recent 
studies? Perhaps in Kufa, but only there; in other places die constellation was 
different.” 118 


Origins of Isma'ilis and Fatimids 

The arguments for the Judaic role in the origins of Isma'ilism and the Fa¬ 
timids have been successfully dismissed bv Lewis and Ivanow. 119 This “Jewish 
legend” laid blame for the establishment of the heterodox empire at the feet 
of one Maimun al-Qaddnh. If Jews are not “to blame” for the origins of the 
Isma'ilis or of the Fatimids, vve are still left with a historiographic dilemma. 
The problem is that, as I have tried to show, Jews were indeed (somehow) 
present, as converts, models, or paradigms, in the original imagination of 
Shi ites, as the Alid loyalists were constructing their tradition in Kufa. Like¬ 
wise, as I shall now show, subsequent Shi ite tradition retained a living link 
with Jews, through the mediation of the Sevencr Shi'ites, the Isma'ili 
tradition. 

The question, then, that presents itself concerns the precise role of Isma'il¬ 
ism in Judaizing, while other forms of Shi'ism quickly cast off any connec¬ 
tions whatsoever with Jews. 


Hermeticism and Neoplatonism 

Hermeticism and Neoplatonism were popular among Jewish philosophers 
and mystics. Some years ago Kraus demonstrated the relationship between 
the alchemy of Jabir ibn Hayyan and Sefer Yesira. Another important hermetic 
work on which Kraus fruitfully worked was the Secret of Creation. 120 It now 
turns out that this hermetic apocryphon was translated into Hebrew. 121 Yet 
another Neoplatonic pseudepigraph, Pseudo-Empedocles, was widely read by 
Jews. David Kaufmann showed its impact on ibn Gabirol. 122 
Of all Neoplatonic and hermetic works that were studied by Jews, The 

117 See my “The Moving Finger.” 
llx Van Ess, “Youthful God,” 12—13. 

119 Lewis, Griffins oflsmailism on the “Jewish Legend” of the origins of the Fatimid 
dynasty, 67-69. 

120 See my detailed treatment in “ Sefer Tesim." 

121 Plessner, “Balinus,” 994-95 (see p. 994 for a Hebrew translation of this work). 

122 Kaufmann, “Pseudo-Empcdoklcs.” 
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Theology of Aristotle may have had the biggest impact. 123 In a recent study, 
Paul Fenton has argued that the long recension of The Theology of Aristotle 
may have been made by a “Jewish Neoplatonic circle” in Fatimid Egypt. 124 It 
is also relevant to note that this work may have played some role in the Kab- 
balism of Azriel of Gerona and of the related early Kabbalah circles. 125 


Rasa’il Iichwan Al-safa’ 

Having briefly surveyed the available evidence for the common milieu in 
which Jews may have played some role in formative Isma'ilism, I shall now 
complete this overview with what little we know of Jewish Isma'ilism. In 
other words, having glanced at Judaizing Isma'ilism, I would now like to 
touch on Isma'ilizing Judaism. Like so much of this material, the evidence for 
Isma'ilizing Judaism is tantalizingly suggestive and frustratingly fragmentary'. 
I have already mentioned the (somewhat problematic) evidence of (some¬ 
times apocryphal) Jewish converts active in formation of Isma'ilism. These 
include the (probably apocryphal) Maimun ibn al-Qaddah, the Fatimid vizier 
Ibn Killis, and perhaps even the Central Asian dai (missionary') al-Kirmani. 
Goldzihcr even suggested that one or more Jewish converts cooperated with 
the Ikhwan al-Safa’—a group closely associated with early Isma'ilism—in the 
authorship of that collective work. 126 

Aside from these possibly Isma'ilizcd Jews, the evidence for the Isma'ilizing 
of Jews largely concerns influence in matters of philosophical theology'. In 
this connection it is appropriate to begin with the Ikhwan al-Safa’, the Sin¬ 
cere Brethren. 127 Their esoteric Isma'ilism encouraged a broadly eclectic- 
brand of what may be deemed “Gnostic ccumenicism.” If they had a clandes¬ 
tine ax to grind, it was one of many edges. They seem sincerely to have held 
not that some unspecified creed was “the best,” but rather that the di¬ 
vergences between religious believers was an “evidence of divine wisdom, a 
providential dispensation ( hikma ).” 128 

As with their approach to phenomena in general, the Rasa’il Ikhwan al- 
Safa’ ( RIS ) addressed the topic of “world religions” by a systematic review of 
them. 129 This “comprehensivist” or “encyclopedist” reflex can be found in 

123 Wasserstrom, “Social and Cultural.” 

124 Fenton, “Arabic and Hebrew Versions” 

125 Heller-Wilensky, ‘The ‘First Crafted Thing.’” 

126 Goldhizer, “Le Moutakallim,” 414-15. 

127 Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists ; Marquct, La Philosophic des Ihwan al-Safa Diwald- 
Wilzer, Arabische Philosophic ; Bausani, L’Enciclopedia dci Fratelli. 

128 Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists , 95. 

126 Marquet, “Les Ikhwan al-Safa’,” 129-58, at 129: “tous les objets de connaissance 
de l’epoque y sont passes en revue methodiquement” (all the objects of knowledge of 
the epoch are methodically passed on review). On encyclopedism in Muslim scholar¬ 
ship, see Shboul, Al-Mas'udi, 92 n. 180, and the discussions in Paret, “Contribution a 
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most branches of Islamicate literature (discussed in chapter 4 below). The 
RTS's Judaism, however, was not that of the Jewish tradition, but that of the 
Muslim; the RIS address not Jews, but the Qur’anic and traditional imagery 
of an Abrahamic cousin. The Brethren could thus espouse the notion that 
theirs was the millet (religion) of Abraham, without ever encountering Juda¬ 
ism. Christianity, Hermeticism, science, and magic were all, if one may so put 
it, ideologies holding a considerable attraction for the “comprehensive” RTS. 
Judaism was not. Consequently, their treatment of the kinds of Jews simply 
further distorts the already polemical portrait of a merely notionally consan- 
guinary family relation. 

The RIS stand out among Muslim hercsiologica! depictions of Judaism for 
their unusual portrayal of the diversity of religions not merely as occasions to 
exercise the ingenuity of their dialectics, but as preparatio for their own con- 
summative system. Less interested in refutation than in a useful subordination 
to their own ends, the RTS could do little more than merely name the Jewish 
sects in their discussion of intra-Judaic pluralism. Ostensibly more “sympa¬ 
thetic” to the manifold expressions of communal diversity, in practice they saw 
these different religions, much as did their overtly polemical colleagues, as 
mere names to be manipulated when appropriate to their own purposes. 130 

It would seem, therefore, all the more extradordinary that RIS prov ed pop¬ 
ular among Jews. But one need only glance at the introduction to Husik’s 
(outmoded) History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy to see how long this popu¬ 
larity has been well known: “In turn such Jewish writers as Ibn Gabirol, 
Bahya, Ibn Zaddik, Judah Halevi, Moses and Abraham Ibn Ezra, were much 
indebted to the Brethren of Purity.” 131 However, Husik’s list represents a 
specifically Andalusian tradition of Jewish philosophy, which was indeed 
philosophical. The Gnosticizing elements of the RTS appealed less in the 
West. These more explicitly mythical materials were, however, picked up by 
those Eastern Jewish authors who wrote philosophical theology. 132 

However we evaluate the Jewish influences on Shi'ices or Isma'ilis under Islam, 
Nestorians or iconoclasts in Byzantium and Albigcnsians or Passagi in the West, the 
very fact that [Jews] persisted in their different beliefs and interpretations of the 
Bible, as well as in their diverse rituals and modes of living, served as a stimulant to 
religious-minded individuals to rethink their own positions. 133 

l’etude,” 47-100; Pellat “Les encyclopedies dans lc mondc arabe,” 631-58. Von 
Grunebaum devoted much energy to this question; Sec, for example, “Sources of 
Islamic Civilization,” 1-54; and “Muslim World-View,” 111-26. 

130 Sec my discussion in “Species of Misbelief,” 115-19. 

131 Husik, Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy , xxxix. Subsequent research tends to support 
the argument that Jews participated in the circles around the formation of RIS. F. 
Rosenthal, “A Jewish Philosopher of the Tenth Century,” 162 n. 16, that the Jewish 
philosopher Wahb ibn Ya'ish took part in these circles. 

i 32 p or example, Hoter ben Shelomo. See David Blumenthal, Commentary. 

133 Baron, Social and Religious History , 5:136. 
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Isma'ili Missionaries and Judaizing Isma'ii.ism 

Early Isma'ili missionaries utilized Jewish materials sometimes which could 
have been transmitted only by willing Jews. Such limited Judaizing is evident 
in the works of such tenth-century missionaries as Abu Hatim al-Razi, al- 
Kirmani, and Ja'far ibn Mansur al-Yamani. It must first be admitted that this 
Judaizing was not the only receptivity to foreign religions apparent in these 
somewhat syncretistic thinkers. However, the fact that it was not so provides 
a key to the specific phenomenon of Judaizing. As Halm has demonstrated, 
the earliest Isma'ilis somehow came to learn, orally or textually, the teachings 
of various Gnostic groups whose identities have yet to be established. 134 Shi'i 
revolutionary thinkers, indeed, largely were responsible for what I have called 
the re-Abrahamization of Gnosis. Thus rcscripturalized. Gnosis could then 
more acceptably burrow back into the teachings of other Peoples of the Book 
(ahl al-Kitab). Gnosticizing Shi'is provided a halfway house, so to speak, for 
Gnostic teachings in their peregrinations back to a kind of reconcilation with 
revealed religion. I have tried to show that that it was by means of such 
Shi'itizing intermediaries that a rc-Abrahamizcd Gnosis was readmitted into 
rabbinic Judaism, in Sefer Tesira and Sefer ha-Bahir - 135 

The Judaizing of the early Isma'ili missionaries must therefore be set into a 
generally Gnosticizing framework. Unfortunately, while we know something 
of die Gnosis of these missionaries, through the efforts of Ivanow, Corbin, 
Stern, Halm and others, we know very little of their lives. 136 Therefore, nei¬ 
ther Poonawala’s otherwise extensive Biobibliography of Isma'ili Literature nor 
the Encyclopedia of Islam arc able even to summarize much concerning the 
details of their biographies. Accordingly, almost nothing concrete is known 
of their relations with Jews. 

This lacuna is all the more striking when juxtaposed to the remarkable 
Judaic “interests” evinced by some of the earliest Isma'ili missionaries. The 
best-known example is that of Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani (d. ca. 1021), who 
quotes from and transliterates both Syriac and Hebrew. 137 These passages 
have garnered some sustained scholarly attention for the reason that Kirmani 
apparently either utilized willing Jews (and Christians) to write his works or 
else himself knew these languages. Kirmani’s citations from the Bible con¬ 
cerning Messianic “expectations” were sufficiently au courant for van Ess to 
question whether Kirmani or his Jewish informant translated them. To this 
observation Goitein responds that he “should not be surprised at all if it were 
discovered some day that Kirmani, who hailed from northeastern Iran, was 

134 Ha i m5 D i e islamische Gnosis. See also my ‘The Moving Finger” for more on the 
earliest continuities with ancient Gnosis. 

135 For now, see my “Sefer Tesira .” 

136 The little that we know about the major figure of Kirmani is now gathered by 
Walker in “Metempsychosis in Islam,” 236 n. 42. 

137 See P. Kraus, “Hebraische”; and Pines, “Shi'ite Terms,” 243-44. 
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himself a Jewish convert to Islam, or a son of one. His excessive use of gem- 
atrin , although not unknown in Islam before him, makes him suspect.” Pines 
draws this conclusion forcefully: “A conclusion which may, I think, be legit¬ 
imately drawn from Kirmani’s text is that, at the beginning of the 11th cen¬ 
tury at the latest, there were scholars of Jewish origin who were associated in 
some capacity in the elaboration of the Isma r ili doctrine, which they may have 
influenced.” 138 

These opinions arc based primarily on Kirmani’s utilization of Hebrew 
sources. Most importantlv, Kirmani cites a phrase from Pirkc Avot (5:1), 
linked with a line from Isaiah (60:19), in a form unknown to Jewish litera¬ 
ture. This citation reads “By ten dicta [ma'amarot] was the world created, and 
through ten commandments [dabarot] the world subsists, for the Lord shall 
be thv everlasting light.” 139 Paul Kraus first brought this tantalizing text to 
the attention of the scholarly world. 140 Blumenthal and Pines, independently 
of each other, cited a number of related Jewish texts that similarly relate the 
Ten Words of Creation and the Ten Commandments. 141 Blumenthal is, how¬ 
ever, constrained to observe that “the problem is that, in all these sources, the 
actual text does not correspond to that of Kirmani.” 142 Nor could Pines iden¬ 
tify a single source. 143 Other recent reappraisals of this citation have for¬ 
tunately moved closer tow ard an appreciation of the full significance of 
Kirmani’s originally Jew ish text in the history of Jew ish thought. These con¬ 
cern, first of all, a possible connection with Sefer ba-Bahir , pointed out to 
Pines by Yehuda Licbes and shortly thereafter investigated more fully bv Mo- 
she Idel. 144 Idel also proceeded to make a signal contribution, utilizing this 
connection, toward w riting a history' of the idea of ten sefirot. 145 

Another early Isma'ili missionary' who was aware of Jewish traditions is 
Abu Hatim al-Razi (d. 322/934). 146 In three of his works, Kitab al-Islah , 
Kitab al-Zina , and A lam al-Nubumm , Abu Hatim adduces a varied famil¬ 
iarity not only with Muslim hcrcsiography polemics and concerning the 
Jews, but also with the philosophy, scriptures, and even the esoteric teachings 

i 3K v 3n £ss, ChiliastiscbeEnvartungen, 62; Goitein, '“Meeting in Jerusalem,”' 43-57 
at 54; Pines, “Slii'ite Terms,” 244. 

139 Translation of Shlomo Pines. The full passage in which this appears is translated 
by Pines, “Shi'ite Terms,” 243. 

140 The foundational work U'as Kraus, “Hebraische,” 243-63. 

141 Blumenthal, “Isma'ili Influence,” 155-74, at 157-58; Pines, “Shi'ite Terms,” 
244. 

142 Blumenthal, “Isma'ili Influence,” 157-58. 

143 Pines, “Shi'ite Terms,” 244. 

144 Ibid. Idel, “The Sefirot,” 270, nn. 168-69. 

145 He gathered his arguments in this connection into Kabbalah: New Perspectives , 
112-22. He notes that “no doubt the quotation found in the Isma'ili source and its 
parallel in the Jewish Isma'ili source reflects an older Jew'ish view” (p. 362, n. 128, 
where he provides two midrashic near parallels). 

14f * I have dealt with Razi below, in chapter 4; see the sources gathered there. 
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of the Jews themselves. Many of these references, to be sure, arc merely fleet¬ 
ing mentions or allusions. Abu Hatim, for example, knows of a Jewish false 
prophet called S’dkh; of the rosh golah; of the tradition that the “Jews are the 
Murji’a of this Community”; and of the Khazars as an archetypal Jewish na¬ 
tion. 147 But these particular bits of information would indicate only a broad 
education, for all these phenomena were generally well known in Arabic let¬ 
ters. Nor do these passages suggest any particular leaning toward Judaism. 

He does, however, know the Jewish scriptures intimately and quotes them 
copiously and with understanding. In his situation, as an active controversial¬ 
ist, polemicist, and disputant, one necessarily needed to first learn the errors 
of others in order to subsequently refute them. Even though knowledge of 
the scriptures of one’s opponents served essentially as polemical weaponry, to 
some extent Razi and his counterparts among the proponents of revealed 
religions in this period shared a common cause against absolute enemies of 
the scriptural traditions. Thus could Abu Hatim quote copiously from the 
Hebrew Bible and New Testament against the attacks of Muhammad ibn 
Zakariyya al-Razi, just as Saadia was counterattacking Hiwi al-Balkhi, whose 
antiscriptural positions were closely related to those of Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya. 148 Abu Hatim’s relative support of Jewish scriptural tradition, in 
this context, can not be construed as Judaizing, but only as common cause. 

However, the case of common esoteric traditions is rather different. 
Georges Vajda has studied in detail the cosmic semiotics of the Kitab al-Zina 
of Abu Hatim. In Vajda’s words: “Abu Hatim completes his linguistic obser¬ 
vations with a tradition of the Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq . . . [comprising] a cos¬ 
mological myth in which letters play a role astonishingly similar [etonnament 
semblable] to those of the Sefer Tesira of Jewish gnosis.” Although it is not 
possible to establish Abu Hatim’s dependence on the Sefer Tesira , or vice 
versa, there can be little doubt that these works derive from what is (inade¬ 
quately) termed “a common milieu.” 149 

Abu Hatim al-Razi, like his fellow missionaries al-Kirmani, al-Sijistani (d. 
ca. 996), and al-Nasafi (d. 943), were natives of die Persian cultural milieu. 
Halm has already shown the extent to which Ja'far ibn al-Mansur (d. 914), 
another early Central Asian Isma'ili missionary, exhibits a cosmic semiotics 
parallel to that of Sefer Tesira. 150 Moreover, the Isma'ili dialogue form used by 
Ja'far should be compared to the dialogue written by the later Jewish Isma'ili, 
Judah ben Nissim ibn Malkah (thirteenth century). 151 The recognizable 
schools of earliest Isma'ilism were to a certain extent a function of geography. 

147 On S’dkh, see Stern, Early Isma'ilism, 41 n. 27; on the Khazars see A. Razi, A lam 
al-Nubumva , 266. See also Ivanow, “Notes sur le Umm al-Kitab,” 3-4. 

148 On these relationships sec my discussion in chapter 4 below. 

149 Vajda, “Les Lettres,” 119, my translation; 125, with which I concur. 

150 Halm, Kosmologie, 48-50. 

151 Vajda, Judab. Compare Judah ben Nissim’s dialogue, Uns ol-Gharib (Consolation 
to the stranger) with Ja'far’s dialogue of the rajul cd-ghanb (stranger). See Vajda,/ m- 
dab, 5-6 for Uns al-Gharib ; and Ja'far’s dialogue, Kitab al-Alim wal-Glmlam, 49. 
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These Central Asian Isma'ilis shared certain theological similarities with 
others seen as representative of this school, such as the earlier Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
and the slightly later Nasir-i-Khusraw (1004-ca. 1088). 


The Appeal to Jews 

This Eastern Isma'ilism seems to have been the form that held a particular 
attraction for Jews. It is clear now that the early Isma'ili movement did ag¬ 
gressively proselytize unbelievers, and that this mission enjoyed some success. 
Their missionizing technique is detailed in a spurious letter that has, accord¬ 
ing to Stern, “some foundation in reality'”: 

If you have a chance to meet a Jew, hold his attention by speaking to him about 
the Messiah; tell him that it is the same as the Mahdi; that the knowldcgc of him 
procures rest from the duties imposed by religion and its troublesome obligations, 
in the same way as his law enjoins him to rest on the Sabbath-day. You will gain his 
sympathy by speaking disparagingly of the ignorant Christians and Muslims with 
their assertions concerning Jesus; that he has not been born and that he had no 
father. Tell them that Joseph the carpenter was his father and Mary his mother; and 
that Joseph was her husband. Bv this and similar speech you will soon make them 
your followers. 

Utilizing the Bible interpretation of the tenth-ccntury Karaite Yefet b. 'Ali, 
Stern also showed that this “Judco-Isma'ili ta’wil” succeeded to some consid¬ 
erable extent. Stern's cautious conclusion seems sound. There was, indeed, “a 
large-scale movement of conversion among the Jews in the second half of die 
tenth century', the hey-day of the Fatimid empire. . . . A very' substantial num¬ 
ber of Jews have accepted the religion of the State Tor sundry' worldly rea¬ 
sons.”’ 152 But there clearly seem to have been otherworldly reasons as well. 
One worldly result was that Jews rose to the very' top of the Fatimid adminis¬ 
trative hierarchy. 153 The best known of these successes was Ya'qub b. Killis. 
Recent work on this apostate emphasizes that this Jewish convert seemed to 
embrace both the Fatimid political cause as well as its Isma'ili theology'. 154 

In the following sections I shall review the evidence that Isma'ilism re¬ 
mained a tenaciously attractive temptation for Jews from the tenth through 
the twelfth centuries, with instances of Jewish Isma'ilis being found as late as 
the fifteenth century. Isolated Jewish testimonies remain to be coordinated 
with the evidence gathered from surviving Jewish texts betraying Isma'ili the¬ 
ology. Thus we do not know what to make of reports such as that of Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudcla, who reports that, around the year 1163, four Jewish 
congregations near Sus and Hamadan joined Isma'ilis in making war. 155 For- 

152 Stern, Early Isma'ilism, 65, 91. 

153 Lewis, “Legend,” 3-4; Fischel, Jem in Economic and Political Life , 45-90. 

154 M. Cohen and S. Somekh, “In the Court,” 283-314. 

is5 Itinerary ofR. Benjamin ofTudela , 120. 
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tunately, wc are much better informed about Jewish thinkers who make use 
of Isma'ilism in formulating a syncrctistic theology. 


The Philosophical Tradition 

Three of the greatest Jewish thinkers of the period of creative symbiosis— 
Saadia Gaon, Judah Halevi, and Maimonides—use theological motifs that 
seem to derive from Isma'ili teachings. Saadia’s commentary on Sefer Tesira is 
the earliest and slightest of these, while Pines’s analysis indicates that the most 
profound impact may be found in Halevi’s Kuzari. l5( > Even Maimonides 
seems to have utilized some Isma'ili thinking. In fact, Ivry speaks of “an entire 
pattern of sympathy which Maimonides harbors towards Isma'ili methodol¬ 
ogy and even doctrine.” 157 His followers in the practice of “philosophical 
mysticism” did so undeniably. 158 

Scholem, Pines, and Ivry have all suggested ways in which Maimonides 
himself may be understood as having possibly appropriated certain notions 
from Isma'ilism. Scholem, for example, stated that “there is no essential dif¬ 
ference between so radically spiritualistic a doctrine as the prophetology of 
the the Isma'ili and a rationalistic theory like that of Maimonides.” More 
recently, Pines and Ivry have sketched out other aspects of this hypothesis. 
Ivry lists these parallels as (1) the dichotomy of zahirlbatin (exo¬ 
teric/esoteric); (2) “the negation of attributes” (also discussed by Pines); (3) 
the doctrine of Creation both by emanation and ex nihilo; and (4) certain 
parallels with the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’. 159 

It lies beyond my competence to assess this hypothesis in detail. It is inter¬ 
esting to note, however, that a series of Jewish philosophical mystics who 
follow Maimonides closely also seem to bear some possiblity of Isma'ili theol¬ 
ogy. Hellcr-Wilensky, for example, has made such a suggestion recently in 
regard to Ibn Latif. 160 The most significant instances of the coincidence of 
Jewish philosphical mysticism conflated with Isma'ilism, however, are to be 
found over a period of years in the Yemen. 


Bustan al-'Uqul 

Perhaps the earliest known instance of this Eastern Jewish Isma'ilizing tradi¬ 
tion is that of the Bustan al-TJqul, the philosophical masterwork of the 

156 Vajda, “Les Lettres”; Pines, “Shi'ite Terms.” 

15 7 i vr y 7 “Islamic and Greek Influences,” 139-56, at 144. 

158 Wasserstrom, “Social and Cultural” and “Jewish-Muslim Relations.” 

is9 Scholem, Kabbalah and Its Symbolism , 10; Ivry, “Islamic and Greek Influences,” 
summarizes this material on pp. 141-43; Pines, “Shi'ite Terms.” ^ 

160 Heller-Wilensky, “Guide and Gate,” 266—78; and “‘First Created Thing. 
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twelfth-century Yemeni R. Nethanel Ben al-Fayyumi. 161 While there is no 
serious doubt that this work is inspired by the model of RIS and of later 
Isma'ili works, a debate has recently emerged concerning its essential “Islam- 
icization.” Insofar as this debate concerns the question most fundamentally at 
issue here—the solidity of the cultural common ground—it is worthwhile to 
examine this argument more closely. 

Abraham Halkin, Ronald Kicncr, and Paul Fenton have suggested that al- 
Fayyumi deviates from Jewish tradition in his acknowledgment of the proph- 
ethood of Muhammad. Kicncr states this position most forcefully: “In 
R. Nathanel’s relativism Muhammad is a prophet of the God of Israel and the 
Qur’an is indeed His prophetic communication.” This argument has now 
been challenged by Joseph Qafih and, more fully, by Reuben Ahroni, who 
suggests that “Ibn Fayyumi’s ‘concession’ with regard to the role of Muham¬ 
mad is no more than a tongue-in-cheek acquiescence . . . dictated by the spe¬ 
cific condition of the Jews of Yemen who were socially oppressed and 
constantly subjected to religious persecution.” 162 

The crux of this disagreement appears to rest, alas, on .sincerity. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to shift the focus of the question in order to work toward at 
least larger contextualization of this problem. This can be done by establish¬ 
ing that there was a long, if scattered, tradition, stretching before and after al- 
Favyumi, of Yemeni Jews acknowledging the Prophcthood of Muhammad. 1 
would suggest that al-Fayyumi s “concession” was neither “in the very spirit 
of Isma'ili interconfessionalism” (Kicncr) nor was it “mere lip service, condi¬ 
tioned bv the desperate need of Yemenite Jewry” (Ahroni ). Rather, it was, at 
least in part, an expression of those many Jews under Islam who, while re¬ 
maining fully Jewish, still believed that Muhammad was indeed a prophet to 
the Arabs—bur not to the Jews. 163 

Having assessed this question, I must agree with Sirat. Her conclusion is 
that Nethanel did indeed recognize the prophcthood of Muhammad: “His 
text does not represent an oratorical precaution only. In fact, not onlv in his 
constant citing from Islamic writing but also in the decidedly univcrsalistic 
tendency of his own writing, Nethanel adopts as his own an entirely natu¬ 
ralistic conception of revelation.” 164 

161 The work was submitted to exemplary analysis by Pines, “Nathanael ben al- 
Fayyumi,” 5—22. He refers there to the little scholarship done before him on this 
subject. The work was edited and translated by Levine as The Bus tun nl-Vkul, It was 
reedited and translated into Hebrew by Qafih. 

162 Kiener, “Jewish Isma'ilism in Twelfth-Century Yemen,” 265; Ahroni, “From 
Bitstan al-'Uqid to Qisat al-batul ,” 328—29. 

163 Kiener, “Jewish Isma'ilism in Twelfth-Century Yemen"; Ahroni, “From Bustan 
al-'Uqul to Qisat al-batul." I refer to the study of the 'Isawiyya in chapter 2 above and 
to the material on Jewish acknowledgments of Muhammad in Chapter 5 below. My 
point is simply that the historiographic vision of multiple revelations, once firmly 
ensconced as a Jewish worldview (by way of Muslim intermediation) resulted in a 
conveniently accommodating theological capaciousness. 

164 Sirat, Jewish Philosophy in the Middle Apes, 92. 
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Finally, the survival of Isma'ilized Judaism in the Yemen for several centu¬ 
ries after Nethanel would also suggest that this form of interconfessionalism 
was not some freak occurrence but was, at least to some extent, incorporated 
into a certain strain of Yemeni Jewish Isma'ili syncretism. Georges Vajda and 
Franz Rosenthal have filled in some of the looming gaps in our history of this 
tradition. They have authored short but altogether reliable studies of works 
of twelfth- and fifteenth-century Yemeni Jewish Isma'ilism. 165 Far more fully, 
the work of the fifteenth-century Hoter ben Shelomo has now been exten¬ 
sively examined by David Blumenthal, who emphatically and persuasively 
argues for its Isma'ili content. 166 

What little we know about this curiously pcnumbral tradition has been 
summarized with just proportion by Rosenthal: “Jewish scholars in the medi¬ 
eval Yemen [became] so strongly assimilated to their Muslim, and largely 
Shi'ah, environment and imbued with its persuasive philosophical ideology 
that they provoked disapproval from their more traditional coreligionists and 
created an intellectual atmosphere as lively as their generally restricted cir¬ 
cumstances would allow.” 167 The Yemen, in particular, has yielded just 
enough examples of this Isma'ilized Jewish tradition for us to reasonably plot 
a rough trajectory of Jewish Isma'ilism. How'ever, it would at this stage still 
be foolhardy to depend too completely on this one still-tenuous trail in out- 
attempt to plot the general direction of Jewish-Muslim symbiosis. But it 
does, at least, corroborate our understanding of an underestimated Shi'i par¬ 
ticipation in the sharing of theologies. 

165 Vajda, “Un Opuscule ismaelien,” 459-66; F. Rosenthal, “‘Unorthodox’ Juda¬ 
ism,” 279-90. 

166 Blumenthal, Commentary. 

167 F. Rosenthal, “‘Unorthodox’ Judaism,” 280. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Jewish Studies and Comparative Religion 
in the Islamicate Renaissance 


The thinkers of early Islam faced extraordinary intellectual challenges. 
They routinely confronted a bewildering array of serious opponents whose 
doctrines were well established and carefully defended. Among these, Jews 
and Shi'is were the closest in theory' and in practice to the defenders of Sunni 
Islam. Indeed, the very closeness of these groups presented the gravest danger 
to the self-understanding of the people of the Sunna of Muhammad. And 
intimate intellectual intercourse between these three groups persisted despite 
doctrinal and social obstacles. In part because Jews, Shi'is, and Sunnis were 
themselves not monolithic units, individuals from among various subgroups 
could find those of other subgroups occasionally to be congenial, if not recep¬ 
tive, to personal and intellectual overtures. In this way, the ‘Vast imperium” of 
Islamic civilization engendered pluralistic contacts, which in turn stimulated 
pluralistic approaches to the study of religion. Out of oppositional relations a 
certain comparativism arose. Eventually, comparative research on religions 
included a historical and (occasionally) critical study of Judaism. 

In the following chapter, I shall describe and interpret the shift on the part 
of Muslim scholars from a polemical comparative exegesis of foreign scrip¬ 
tures to the critical study of other religions. To do so I will trace some vari¬ 
eties of allegorical interpretation, of interreligious contacts, and of 
heresiographical classifications. Once Muslim scholars of other religions thus 
had the data and the devices to understand comparative religion, they suc¬ 
cessfully proceeded to create the best-informed and most theoretically sophis¬ 
ticated premodern history of religions. 


The Origins of Ta’wil 

The deployment of allegory as an explanation for obscure figures of speech in 
the Qur’an was neither a mystical nor a rationalist device, as is conventionally 
asserted. Rather, I shall argue that ta'vnl originated as a mode of comparison. 
Allegorical interpretation, in this sense, was a revisionary technique deriving 
from and responding to interreligious conflict. I hope to show that ta’wil, 
in the context of Jewish-Muslim interactions, was less a defensive apology 
for figuration in scripture than it was an offensive mode of community 
assertion. 

It would be no innovation for me to announce that the Kufan ghulat origi- 
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nated the Muslim exegetical technique of pneumatic allegorizing known as 
ta’wil. But this consensus represents a misleading accuracy. 1 The so-called 
extremists, or ghulat, were proto-Shi'ite Gnostics who flourished in an 
eighth-century boomtown, the new Arab settlement of Kufa (in present-day 
Iraq). It is to their magnificent failure that we can attribute the first recourse 
to the esoteric interpretation of the Qur’an. Why did these Gnostics use this 
technique, and why did it fail? To get at these concerns I would first note the 
dynamics of Gnosis as it recurred in early Islam. 

These ghulat, in effect, were functionaries without a function. Neither the 
mainstream Shiite imams to whom they were initially loyal nor the emerging 
'Abbasid caliphs who betrayed them needed diem. 2 It is here, in the mid- 
second Islamic century, at die cusp of disinheritance and ongoing prophetic 
inspiration, that we can perceive the first glimmerings of taw’il. Constructed 
as typical Gnostic myth, their ta’wil proceeded by the apparent paradox of 
pneumatically derived but rationally applied “inspiration.” 3 It reflected on 
immediate needs and reread a sacred narrative accordingly. In the case of the 
ghulat, ta’wil was first fabricated in the calculated interests of their increas¬ 
ingly desperate da'wa, their activist political cause. 

Gnosis, under the early Muslim umma as under the early Church, operated 
as an ideological legitimation of defeat. Utilizing (what Rudolph called) 
“protest exegesis,” Gnostics revisioned the cognitive dissonance devolving 


1 Perhaps the most influential statement of this position was that of Hodgson, who 
asserted that the beginnings of ta’wil “can be traced to the Shi'i ghulat of the 
second/cighth century in ‘Irak” (“Batiniyya” 1:1098). Sec also his “How Did the Shi'a 
Become Sectarian?” where he refers to “symbolical explanations of the Qur’anic text, 
introducing a type of problem that has been with Islam ever since” (7). Compare the 
typical assertion of Tucker, referring to Mughira ibn Sa'id’s allegorical play on Q 87:1: 
“This is a prime example of the allegorical interpretation of the Qur’an, a practice 
which appears to have originated within die offshoots of the movement led by al- 
Mukhtar ibn Abi 'Ubayd” (“Rebels and Gnostics,” 41). Similarly, Morony says, “They 
[the ghulat] freed themselves from the literal meaning of the Qur’anic text by finding 
the hidden truths behind it” (Iraq, 501). Rajkowski considers ta wil as one of the Five 
Principles” of the ghulat (see Early Shiism, 690-91). Massignon places this develop¬ 
ment even earlier, asserting that “Salman [Pak, al-Farisi] had assisted in the genesis of 
the very first tamF (Salman Pak , 21). On the same page, Massignon claims that “it 
was among the Shi'ites that the tawil has commenced.” 

2 See my analysis in “The Moving Finger.” See also my analysis of the social setting of 


apocalypse in the final section of chapter 6 below. 

3 Claims to extraordinary exegesis were the hallmark of the Gnostics of antiquity. See 
Puech “Gnosis and Time,” on the pneumatikoi , “spiritual men,” who claim “transcen¬ 
dent and exhaustive interpretations of Christianity and of the entire visible and invisi¬ 
ble world” (54). See more folly Pearson, Pneumatikos-Psyclnkos Terminology. Lafargue 
also deals with this issue at some length in Language and Gnosis. One may consult now 
the excellent comparative study by Dawson, Allegorical Readers. For the survival of 
such techniques of reading, see Morony, Iraq, 427. For a general treatment, see W hit¬ 


man, Allegory. 
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from failed apocalyptic. 4 Their Gnosis was thus intensely ambivalent. It para- 
sitically fed on the host Revelation, subverting and allegorizing according to 
the needs of an increasingly marginalized constituency. Its weakened ideo¬ 
logues wielded central texts but used their readings ever more wildly against 
central authorities. The result of this proto-Shi'itc legitimist Gnosticism was a 
rereading of the Qur’an as a great code, a cipher whose secret was proclaimed 
to be themselves. Their leaders, their ritual, their myth, and the future con¬ 
summation of their hope thus were all found to be encoded in the Qur’an. 
The ghali Abu Mansur flatly taught that Qur’anic references to heaven and 
hell in fact referred to men: “Hell refers to the four Caliphs [Rashidun, 
so-called Rightly-Guided Ones, said by Shi'i tradition to have usurped the 
lineage of'Ali]; Paradise to the Imams.” 5 We have extant books authored by 
these groups, surviving examples of this sectarian evangelistic revisionism. 6 

This ta’wil rested on the infallible authority of the imam’s ultimate Gnosis. 
For example, in the 730s the Gnostic revolutionary Mughira b. Sa'id is to 
have claimed direct initiation from the imam as his legitimation; “I met one 
of the ’people of the house [of Muhammad, i.e., an imam]’ and he slaked my 
thirst with a drink of water and there remained nothing but I knew it.” 
Drinking at the source of the imam, then, could alone provide the right read¬ 
ing of Qur’an for all subsequent Shi'is. 7 

Already as carlv as the ninth century, a scholar tells us that esoteric exegesis 
was considered characteristic of the ghulat: 

Mughira [ibn Sa'id] published an interpretation of the Qur’an that he called 
“knowledge of the esoteric” and that diverged from what Muslims accept. He as¬ 
serted that the Qur’an is entirely composed of symbols and cryptic hints and that 
mankind cannot learn anything of its mystical meanings but through him, because 
of the power invested in him bv the Imam. 8 

4 Rudolph, Gnosis, 54. 

5 Cited in Tucker, “Abu Mansur,” 72. (For the relation between Abu Mansur and the 
Jewish prophet Abu 'Isa, see chapter 2 above.) Note the resemblance between this 
politically polemical use of Gnosticizing allegorical interpretation and that of the 
Gnostic heresiarch Basilides (fl. 117—38), who was to have said, “We are men, and the 
others are all swine and dogs. Therefore it says, ‘Cast not pearls before swine nor give 
what is holy to the dogs’” (Grant, Gods and the One God, 139). Even the names 
adopted bv these heresiarchs were said to have been derived from the Qu’ran by means 
of ta’wil. This is true of Bavan ibn Sam'an, Salman al-Farisi and Abu Mansur al-Tjli, 
known as Al-Kisf, “the Meteor,” after the Qur'an 52:44. See I. Friedlaender, “Hetero¬ 
doxies” 89. 

6 Umm al-Kitab and Kitab al-Hafi ival-Azilla. In addition to these works, dozens of 
such examples of this sort of allegorical readings are recorded by the hcresiographers 
who studied these gnostics. 

7 Dhahabi, Mizan al-J'tidal , 4:161. 

8 Al-Nashshi, Kitab al-Ausat , 41 of the text, as found in van Ess, Friibe mu'tazilitische 
Haresiographie. 
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This first ta’wil, then, was sclf-consciously esoteric and sectarian. This was far 
from its only incarnation, however. To be sure, Henry Corbin spent much of 
his career analyzing the subsequent esoteric techniques of Shi'itc and Sufi 
ta wil, emphasizing the extent to which this visionary exegesis was central to 
the mature programs of Shi'ism and Sufism. 9 Corbin’s influence, however, has 
led precisely to the misapprehension that ta’wil was exclusively mystical or 
sectarian, restricted to its Shi'i and/or Sufi usages. 

This view leads to a serious mistake in emphasis, for the full importance of 
early ta’wil cannot be appreciated unless the logos of ta’wil is recognized 
along with its mythos. I take my cue from Marshall Hodgson’s study of batini 
(esotericist) ta’wil. 

What ta’wil did accomplish was to replace what seemed a “naive” Kur’anic world¬ 
view with a more “sophisticated” intellectual system, one which seemed to go be¬ 
neath the superficial differences among the quarelling religious communities with 
their incompatible dogmatic claims, to reach a profounder common truth. 10 

These observations suggest that the program and practice of ta’wil may have 
more to do with arguing systcmically for common truth than they do with 
mere defensive apologetics. 


Mu'tazilite Ta’wil 

In the ninth century', the great interreligious controversies between Muslim 
and Jew and Christian and Manichcan—to name only the major partici¬ 
pants—resulted in the development of a common intellectual language. 
These groups were already speaking and writing Arabic, but their debates 
generated a common discourse as well. The result was a new rationalist usage 
of ta’wil. This quasi-allcgorical interpretation was used to compare and de¬ 
fend scriptures in an explicitly interreligious setting. 

This comparativist exegesis climaxed in the tenth-century Islamicate En¬ 
lightenment, in a situation of live contact between a variety of believers. The 
content of this comparativism was in fact the very verses of the foreign scrip¬ 
tures. Ta’wil thus emerged as the perfect tool: a shared interpretive technique 
used by the disputants in these interreligious forums, which all could share 
and yet all could deploy against each other. I emphasize diat this rationalist 
and offensive usage was neither Shi'ite sectarian ta’wil nor Sufi mystical ta’wil. 

By contrast to those “interiorizing” hermeneutics, ta’wil, in the context of 
the ninth-century ordinary usage, was simply a common term for interpreta¬ 
tion, a usage found even in the titles of the most influential early Sunni works 

9 See the characteristic treatment in Corbin, Avicenna , 28-35, “Ta’wil as Exegesis of 
the Soul.” Corbin’s sense of ta’wil is analyzed by Adams “Hermeneutics of Henry 
Corbin,” 129-50. 

10 Hodgson, “Batiniyya,” 1099b. 
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of Qur’an interpretation, as well as of such later works as well. 11 While tafsir 
came to be known as the dominant mode of exegesis, it was recognized that 
the scope of tafsir was limited: tafsir was concerned with the meaning of 
strange words or with the establishment of a historical “occasion” for the 
revelation of a given verse. 12 As a complement to this lexical and historicist 
function of tafsir, ta’wil, by contrast, was primarily directed to the “covert 
meaning” in die verse. Since this covert meaning was most commonly under¬ 
stood to reside in obscurities ( mutashabihat ), that is, in figures of speech, 
ta’wil typically presented the understanding of figuration in the scriptural 
text. 13 

The Mu'tazila was a school that perfected and championed this new, non¬ 
esoteric ta’wil. To be more precise, this form of ta’wil constituted less an 
organized school of thought than an interpretive emphasis utilized by any 
Muslim or non-Muslim group that found it advantageous to do so. For my 
purposes, I emphasize that this Mu'tazilitc use of ra’wil, which flourished in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, in fact was important not because it was used 
for one sectarian cause, as it had been in its origins, but because it could now 
be used by many causes. 

How did it do so? It was effective in answering the problem ofobscurity by 
bringing in noncanonical materials to interpret the canon. The recourse to 
these nonscriptural traditions to interpret the scripture is the crucial point. 
Each well-established group drew upon the traditions venerably belonging to 
it to interpret the obscurities of scripture. The means for doing so, for the 
nonesoteric Mu'tazilitcs, then, was certainly not inner Gnosis but “reason, 
personal opinion, individual research or expertise.” 14 

To be sure, this new Mu'tazilitc interpretation was still predicated on 
a fundamental notion shared with the earlier Gnostics, that the scripture 
contained both an outer and an inner meaning. But the purpose of the 
Mu'tazilitc reading was to defend the outer meaning as the authoritative 
reading for the community at large. For the Jewish Mu'tazilitc allegorical 
reading, thus, the outer meaning was the “generally accepted [Jewish] 
sense.” 15 


11 For example, that of Ibn Qutaiba (828-89), Kitab Ta'wil. Lccomtc notes that Ibn 
Qutaiba “applies the term indifferently and does not use the word tafsir" (454). See 
also Tabari, Jami' al-Rayan\ and Maturidi, Taimlat A hi al-Stmna, discussed by Rippin, 
“Sa'adya Gaon and Genesis 22,” 33—46, at 34. 

Perhaps the most rounded discussion of the (Mu'tazilitc, Sufi, Isma'ili) varieties of 
ta’wil is that of Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology, s.v. “ta’wil (allegorical 
exegesis).” 

12 Rippin, “Sa'adya Gaon,” 34. 

13 Ibid., 35. 

14 Ibid., 35. 

15 Faur, Golden Doves, 12. 
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Jewish Ta’wil 

Against this background, systematic Jewish theology and Jewish religious 
philosophy were being shaped, paralleling much of what was going on 
in the respective Muslim circles. 


—Moshe Perlmann, “Medieval Polemics” 

Ta wil, then, could function both in an apologetic and in a harmonizing 
mode. In its apologetic thrust it was utilized against anthropomorphism. Alt- 
mann goes so far as to call ta’wil “the Mu'tazilite answer to anthropomor¬ 
phism.” 16 On the other hand, the Isma'ilis also employed their notorious, 
mystically harmonistic ta’wil, which could tease a transcendent unity of world 
religions out of any and all scriptural figuration. 17 Ta’wil succeeded on both 
sides of the line because it could be used in almost any way the reader needed. 
Ta’wil, in this sense, amounted to a reading-in of figures of speech. 18 This 
likewise was true of Jewish ta’wil. 

The earliest evidence for Jewish ta’wil is early indeed. Shahrastani gave this 
important report on the Maghariyya and Yudghamyya: “[Yudghan] used to 
claim that the Torah had an exoteric \zahir] and an esoteric [batin] meaning, 
a revealed textual form [ tanzil ] and an interpretation of that form [ ta’wil ], but 
he differed with the majority of the Jews in his interpretations [tarnlat]” 19 
•Shahrastani’s full, provocative account is focused on the avoidance of anthro¬ 
pomorphism (corporealizing; “tashbib”) by ta’wil. 20 

Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, in his 7qd al-Farid , describes the ta’wilat of the Jews and 
the Christians at the majlis [public audience Salon, meeting] of al-Ma’mun as 
being without conflict among them. 21 At roughly the same time, Jahiz sneers 
that the Jews were incapable of providing an adequate ta’wil of the Hebrew 
Bible ( tawrat) because they did not command Arabic adequate to that inter¬ 
pretative task. 22 But ta’wil among the Jews was hardly monolithic. The fullest 

16 AJtmann, “Saadya’s Theory of Revelation,” 140—60, at 145. And, more generally, 
Altmann, “Bible: Allegorical Interpretations,” 895—99. See also the still-valuable arti¬ 
cle by Ginzberg, “Allegorical Interpretation.” 

17 See for example, Feki, Les idees religieuses, chap. 7, “Le Ta’wil ,” 267-301; Heinen, 
“Notion of Ta’wil’’ 35-45; and Poonawala, “Isma'ili Ta’wil of the Qur’an,” 199-222. 

18 Stetkevych, “Arabic Hermeneutical Terminology,” 81-97, at 92, for the theory of 
“reading-in.” 

19 I discuss this text in “Species of Misbelief,” 261-69. 

20 See the remarks in Jewish Encyclopedia 12:624; in Poznanski, “Philon,” 23; and in 
Golb, “Magariya”. 

21 Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, 7qd al-Farid 2:385 (wa-la yakun al-Yahud wal-Nasara ikhtilafun 
fi shay'un min al-ta’wilat) (The Jews and the Christians do not differ in any way in 
matters of ta’wil). 

22 Jahiz in Finkel, ‘Three Essays,” 28-29. 
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evidence of the pluralistic vicissitudes of ta'wil among the Jews is in the Ka¬ 
raite camp. Already with 'Anan, if Harkavy is correct, wc find some influence 
from Abu Hanifah’s theory' of ta’wil . 23 Salmon ben Ycruham criticizes Ben¬ 
jamin al-Nehawandi’s ta’wil, and yet, as Jacob Mann points out, he himself 
used the method in his intepretation of the Song of Songs . 24 And Daniel al- 
Qumisi “entirely opposed . . . the allegorical interpetation of the Command¬ 
ments, since ‘God did not ordain his Commandments in allegorical form .’” 25 
As for Qirqisani, he rejects ta’wil in principle but not in practice: 

The other learned group claims that Muhammad is mentioned in the Torah ellip- 
tically and allusively', toward which knowledge one ascends by way of ta’wil and 
deduction, and that the Jews twist that wording and interpret it by another mean¬ 
ing. . . . Why did God propose for [such a great matter] to be mentioned by clues 
and allusions, so that knowledge is achieved by farfetched ta’wil and deduction, 
which give rise to many disagreements? 26 

Saadia Gaon, the nemesis of the Karaites, used Mu'tazilite rationalizing, 
nonliteral ta’wil, much as did his equally hardheaded Karaite colleague. The 
Gaon’s formulation was definitive. 27 Already in the tenth ccnturv, an Ithna 
'Ashari Shi'i scholar approached Jewish scholars and solicited their opinion 
on the correctness of a biblical translation along with its ta’wil , 28 In the ensu¬ 
ing centuries between Jahiz in the ninth century' and Ibn Aknin in the thir¬ 
teenth centurv, Jews thus capably constructed a persuasive, Arabic-language 
metaphoric defense of their own. 29 

What is so striking about this form of “allegorical” interpretation is that it 
was activclv used by established groups in their polemics against each other. 
So powerful was it found to be that Jewish, Muslim, and Christian leaders all 
used it. Indeed, there was a moment in the ninth and tenth centuries in which 
Rabbanitc and Karaite Jew's, Coptic Christians, and Zaydi and Twelver 
Shi ites, along with Sunni theologians, all used Mu'tazilite ta’wil. All these 

23 Harkavy, “Anan,” 1:555: “Abu Hanifah was accustomed in certain cases to take the 
words of the Kuran not in their literal but in a symbolical sense (Ta’awil); and Anan 
adopted the same method with the Hebrew text of the Bible.” 

24 Mann, Texts and Studies 2:17 n. 32. Poznanski claimed that Benjamin al- 
Nehcwandi “read an allegorical sense into many passages of Scriprure” (“Karaites,” 
664). This argument is more fully developed in his classic article “Allegorische Gcs- 
etzauslegung,” 237—59. 

25 Poznanski, “Karaites,” 664, citing Yehuda Hadassi’s Eshkol ha-Kofer. 

26 Qirqisani, Kitab al-Anwar, 2:296. My translation. 

27 Saadia Gaon, The Book of Beliefs and Opinions , 265-66. Sec Rippin, “Sa'adya Gaon 
and Genesis 22” 35, on this formulation. Note than an unnamed fifteenth-century' 
Jewish w riter of Isma'ili leanings asserts that both Saadia and Maimonides themselves 
need ta’wil. See Rosenthal, “From the ‘Unorthodox’ Judaism,” 279-90, at 289. 

28 Nu'mani, Kitab al-Gbayba , 65. 

29 In the thirteenth century, Ibn 'Aqnin eloquently defends the Song of Songs to the 
Almoravide king by means of ta’wil. See the discussion by Talmadge, “Apples of 
Gold,” 324. 
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establishment leaders utilized this technique to defend the rationality of their 
own scriptures and to attack the irrationality of their opponent’s scriptures. 

Perhaps the most critical concern shared by these leaders was die defense of 
figuration, of the figural obscurities and otherwise mythical elements of their 
holy books. But why was the defense of figuration crucial for interreligious 
comparativists, who were usually not community leaders? Because, as I try to 
show in the following section, the exercise of ta’wil was not restricted by a priori 
assumptions of the dictionary or the historical scenario, assumptions that by this 
period had been set firmly in place by communities. Tafsir’s function, like ta’wil’s, 
was to strengthen communal boundaries. But in ta’wil the signified of the text’s 
obscure signifier could be found—and here lies both the strength and weakness 
of ta’wil—in the rational mind and emotive heart of the reader. 

“Rational” ta’wil, in short, made sense of scripture for the now-doubting 
and potentially apostasizing adherent. Where Gnostic ta’wil had preached to 
the converted, Mu'tazilite ta’wil controverted the uncertain. And so, by con¬ 
trast to tafsir, ta’wil, then, emerged in this period as the cutting edge, the 
vanguard of a more coherently interconfessional reading. Nor did it provide 
such an intelligible opening only to the normative Muslim or normative non- 
Muslim. Sectarian Jews, Christians, and Muslims also deployed it alongside 
and against establishment leaders. 


Interreligious Ta’wil 

Ta’wil, in short, provides us with an instructive paradox. It could be inspired 
exegesis or politically tendentious historiography; establishment or sectarian; 
Muslim or non-Muslim; rationalist or traditionalist. Most especially it pre¬ 
sents us with a technique that could be equally effective in a defensive or an 
offensive mode. It is here that I would locate its defining characteristic. I 
therefore disagree with those who assert that it was really allegorical inter¬ 
pretation at all. Rather, as Halkin noted, it is a “device applied to a text 
which, there is every reason to suppose, was not originally intended to serve 
as an allegory.” 30 

What, then, was ta’wil? Without falling prey to the fallacy of functionalism, 
I find it clear that ta’wil provided an opening of discourse both between reli¬ 
gions and within religions. My conclusions concern this poorly understood 
discursive function. To make this point I want to conclude with three obser¬ 
vations concerning the Jewish use of ta’wil. 

First, by the tenth century, the Jews were accustomed to having the Torah 
read in Arabic by their Muslim opponents, who criticized it relentlessly. One 
of the most intensive and successful such campaigns agaiinst the Torah took 
the form of what S. M. Stern terms “Judeo-Isma'ili ta’wil ” 31 Isma'ili svnere- 

3° Halkin, “Judeo-Islamic Age,” 246. 

si S. Stern, Studies in Early Ismailism ., 84-96. The fullest treatment now ,s Lazarus- 
Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds. 
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tism aimed at Jews programmatically appropriated the target population’s 
sacred book, the better to facilitate conversion. Walter Fischel described this 
program: 

[Isma'ilis] in their attempt to propagate their ideas concerning the Seventh Imam 
among all religions and creeds and in their endeavor to bind together Arabs and 
Persians, Christians and Jews, and indeed, all mankind, regarded as necessary the 
study of the holy books of other religions, including the Old Testament. 32 

In addition to appropriating their opponent’s techniques of reading, using 
ta’wil to defend themselves against this Isma'ili propaganda, Jews more gener¬ 
ally defended Torah against all kinds of Muslim arguments by the same 
means. These surprising encounters reflect but also belie a somewhat more 
“official” Jewish attitude to ta’wil. Already in the ninth century, for example, 
the great Rabbanite leader Saadia Gaon rejected outright the ta’wil of others. 
Followed by subsequent rabbinical authority, his opinion was that the basis of 
authorin' of ta’wil was subjective, and so its value lay only in its communal 
acceptability. Because of this, it could not be imposed. According to a subse¬ 
quent Gaon, 

No one has the right to formulate a ta’wil of the Torah against us contrary to our 
consensus because we are the authorities of its language, the transmitters of its text, 
and the proclaimers of its veracity. We have received it from the Prophets verbally 
[i.e,, directlv], as well as its meaning and its ta’wil. 

This accepted rabbinic opinion held that ta’wil “is the exclusive perogativc of 
the Jewish people.” Muslim and Christian leaders, mutatis mutandis, said the 
same. The point, for my purpose, is obvious enough: opposing communities 
could make structurally analogous claims, understandably asserting their tra¬ 
ditional rights to correct interpretation of their own scripture. As Faur prop¬ 
erly observes, “the specific bond between a people and a book can only be 
effected through the process of. . . ta’wil. . . . Outside the perimeter of 
‘Book—People of the Book,’ ta’wil is illegitimate.” 33 

“Opponents” were making structurally analogous claims. Scripture is a 
group dream, a shared construction, a common well-made world. In a mod¬ 
ernizing moment like the Islamicate tenth century, only political communica¬ 
tion, rhetorical power, the ability to persuade and defend could save scripture 
from being picked apart by the explanations of others. The argument had to 
remain that this was our text, our group’s ultimate reality. 

I conclude that ta’wil was less visionary than it was revisionarv—or rather, 
its visionary youth gave way to its revisionary maturity, as these communities 
in conflict struggled together for respective self-definition. Even when, in 
maturity, exclusivist truth claims were announced unequivocally, and ta’wil 
w as arrogated as the preserve of the in-group, this hermeneutics still consti- 

32 Fischel, “Israel in Iran,” 817—58, at 821. 

33 Faur, Golden Daves , 124, 13. 



ted the overlap, the debating arena, the shared space where persuasion was 
eoretically possible. A hill study of the texts and contexts of this discourse, 
therefore, can help us understand the irreducible and inescapable problem of 
the historical study of religions: What do religions demonstrably hold in 
common? 


The Comparativist Climate in the Tenth Century 


They foregather all, in search of a solution, they circle and tremble like an¬ 
gels of intoxication, and to the last one states one thing, while a second 

tells the opposite. 

—Anonymous author of “Bible Difficulties” (ca. tenth century) 

Louis Massignon evokes the Zeitgeist of the Islamicate Renaissance of the 
ninth and tenth centuries with memorably stormy “individual crises of con¬ 
science.” Even Josef van Ess, in more tentatively characterizing this era, as¬ 
cribes its genius to “a certain spiritual uncertainty.” Some soul-searching 
uncertainty, it is widely recognized, stimulated a quest for assurance in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. While the Judaist Halkin therefore enjoys some- 
support for his apodictic conclusion that “absolute truth was their aim, and 
no other truth existed,” the rise of relativism undoubtedly magnified the in¬ 
tensity of this quest. Out of this climate of dissatisfaction among the Jewish 
and Muslim intelligentsia residing in the Islamicate capitals of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, Jews and Muslims were ironically drawn together. Out of a 
mutual self-interest, they strove to help each other distinguish the True Reli¬ 
gion from the False. Fortunately, Massignon also suggests a resolution to this 
paradox: “[The great mystic and martyr] Hallaj benefited from these [inter- 
confesssional] contacts by learning to make use of a ‘comparativist’ . . . 
vocabulary.” 34 

At an acute atmospheric shift in cultural climate, a few probing minds 
penetrated the boundaries of foreign religions. What led them to make their 
daring comparisons? This was a time when both Aristotle and the Bible were 
being translated and annotated in Arabic. Arabic was by the late-ninth cen¬ 
tury the lingua franca of the Islamicate empire, within which domain the vast 
bulk of world Jewry resided. By this time, in fact, Jewish and Muslim theo¬ 
logies, both written of course in Arabic, had dovetailed to a remarkable ex¬ 
tent. I use Marshall Hodgson’s term Islamicate to refer to this common 
culture, which was not restricted to the religion of Islam, but which encom¬ 
passed Arabophone Jews and Christians as well. In short, Jews and Muslims 

34 Massignon, Passion , 1:197; van Ess, “Ibn al-Rewandi,” 12; Halkin, “Judeo-Islamic 
Age,” 260. On Ibn al-Muqaffa”s “conviction that any positive religion had only rela¬ 
tive merit,” see Goitein, “A Turning Point,” 151 n. 1. Massignon, Passion , 1:190. 
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were speaking a common language: linguistic, exegetical, theological, and 
comparativist. 

This situation, of course, was deeply problematic. The first comparativists, 
in fact, must be seen in light of the distressingly sudden overload of foreign 
and ancient texts. This diffuse cultural burden presented an almost inescap¬ 
able challenge to serious thinkers of all religions. Itself a result of the bour¬ 
geois revolution following in the wake of the Arab conquests, which 
produced this kind of cultural open market, the textual surfeit further stimu¬ 
lated an unsettling competition, a nervous mobility of ideas. As a result, a 
common quest for a new epistemological certainty was undertaken by 
Arabic-speaking Jews, Christians, and Muslims. With their shared Arabic lan¬ 
guage, shared Abrahamic monotheism, and shared fund of formative philo¬ 
sophical texts, these religious rivals undertook a firsthand comparison of the 
truth value of scriptural claims and of the efficacy (or absurdity) of foreign 
practices. 

Such rival claims were disputed in intcrrcligious meetings. 35 Of course, 
alread} r from the beginning of the career of the Prophet Muhammad (and 
until todav), Muslims had been in continual contact with Jews. But the dis¬ 
putation to which I now turn was a form of contact that sure]}' climaxed in 
the Islamicate Renaissance. What might be termed “official’' and “unofficial” 
interdenominational disputations both flourished at this time. As for official 
disputations, Jewish and Muslim leaders of their respective religious commu¬ 
nities were depicted as officiallv representing their constituencies in public 
disputations. 36 In the early ninth-century, to take just one of dozens of such 
examples, the Twelver Shi'itc Imam al-Rida neatly confutes a Jewish cxilarch 
at some considerable length: much of their discussion concerns the precise 
truth or falsity' of specific biblical verses. 37 Likewise, perhaps the same Jewish 
leader debated under the auspices of the caliph al-Ma’mun, a detailed record 
of which is preserved as well. 38 Indeed, most of the Umavvad and early 'Ab- 
basid caliphs (the great Sunni monarchs), as well as all of the early Shi'itc 
imams, are depicted as sponscring or participating in such forums. But “offi¬ 
cial” leaders defending their religions in public arc not the only form inter- 
rcligous meetings took. 

“Unofficial” interdenominational meetings were in some ways rather more 
romantic affairs: their drama is certainly more relevant to the present sce¬ 
nario, for the finest pioneer comparativists were not official leaders but radical 

35 Holmberg, “The Public Debate as a Literary Genre.” 

36 Zayyat, “Sects, Innovation.” 

37 Ibn Babuya, Kitab al-Tauhid , 427-41. Concerning such meetings, Lazarus-Yatch 
notes that the “literary' discussion must echo, at least in part, the many personal en¬ 
counters between followers of different religions and sects, in which ideas were ex¬ 
changed orally” (Intermitted Worlds , 133). See Lazarus-Yafeh’s excellent discussion of 
these meetings, 132-35. Sec also Holmberg, ‘The Public Debate as a Literary 
Genre,” 45-53. 

38 Ibn 'Abd al-Rabbihi, r Iqd al-Farid 2:384-87. 
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freethinkers suspect by the offical leadership. This characterization is epito¬ 
mized by the Jews Daud al-Muqammis and Hiwi al-Balkhi and by the Mus¬ 
lims Ibn al-Rewandi, Abu 'Isa al-Warraq, and Muhammad Abu Bakr al-Razi. 

We know precious little concerning the biographies of these philosophical 
radicals. It seems that the resemblances between these bold comparativists 
may be due to their frequenting some of the same social circles. So far as vve 
can tell, these Jewish and Muslim radicals met together privately, presumably 
in their own homes. Thus it is suggested by Nemoy that Daud al-Muqammis, 
the first Jewish theologian to write in Arabic and the sole Jewish scholar of 
comparative religion in this era, may have been “a Jewish member of the fairly 
small contemporary group of ‘liberal’ . . . thinkers who felt an equal regard 
for ail monotheistic religions as in their basic essence mere variants of the 
same divine faith.” 39 

If this was the case, then these interreligiously liminal intellectuals, under¬ 
standably burdened with crises of conscience, did have common cause to join 
together. Espousing a dangerous philosophy, they were all derogated as be¬ 
ing “deviant.” Not surprisingly, their precise allegiances remain a mystery. 
This oblivion can of course only be partially blamed on the typical fate of 
outsiders, whose writings magnetically attract suppression. 


Comparative Exegesis and Scriptural Difficulties 


In any case, comparative exegesis flourished in the briefly open cultural atmo¬ 
sphere in which these comparativists operated. Comparative exegesis was 
their originally polemical use of cross-denominational scriptural interpreta¬ 
tions. Its content, then, was the comparative interpretation of scripture, for 
which it drew on venerable precedents. Scriptual criticism in late antiquity 
took the form, among others, of the genre of “question and answer,” known 
also as “testimonia” and “Bible difficulties.” 40 Church Fathers by the fifth cen¬ 
tury were already collecting hundreds of examples of inner contradictions, 
moral difficulties, and logical absurdities in the text of the Hebrew Bible. It 
was such critiques that were reapplied vigorously in the interconfessional set¬ 
ting of early Islam. 

Thus, by the ninth century, Hiwi al-Balkhi—an infamous Hebrcw- 
languagc polemicist and perhaps the prototypical Jewish heretic of the Islam- 

icate period_drew upon this genre to attack rabbinism. 41 Baron colorfully 

described Hiwi as 

one of those smart-alecky eclectics who took his arguments wherever he could find 

them, without necessarily committing himself to any particular set of beliefs. In the 


39 Nemoy, “Attitudes of Early Karaites,” 703; S. Stroumsa, “On Apostate Jewish 

Intellectuals.” , 

40 See also Daiber, “Masa’il wa’l-Adjwiba.” See more on the encyclopedic question¬ 
naire in chapter 5 below. . . 

41 Davidson, Saadia’s Polemic, J. Rosenthal, Hiwi al-Balkhi; Fleischer, Fragment. 
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Arabian world at large, Hivi’s was the generation which first embarked upon a 
scientific study of comparative religion, often in a positively heretical, even free- 
thinking vein. 42 

At the same time as Hiwi, then, the radical Muslim philosophers al-Razi 
and Ibn al-Rewandi, his close contemporaries and possible colleagues, ex¬ 
ploited such scriptural critiques to attack traditionalist Islam. 43 The multi¬ 
dimensional challenges cast by this gadfly group provoked some famously 
authoritative rebuttals. In the process, Jews, Zoroastrians, Muslims, and un¬ 
affiliated philosophers collectively refined “scriptural criticism” in composing 
challenges, and responses to challenges, to the integrity of the Bible. It is this 
interreligious discourse of spiritual critique and defense that I am calling 
comparative exegesis. 

The intellectually serious aspect of such scriptural debates in early Islam 
continues to be underestimated by scholars of the period. In this connection, 
I must dissent from a recent assertion that “neither [Muslim nor Jew] deemed 
the other’s scripture worthy of serious consideration.” 44 In the first place, 
\vc know that the first two centuries of Islam, the seventh and eighth cen¬ 
turies, already saw much Muslim reading of foreign scriptures. The result 
of this substantial encounter was the cumulative evidence of so-called Israelite 
traditions and of the Islamization of early historical traditions, especially 
Persian history'. 45 Such evidence demonstrates that die Bible was broadlv 
and sensitively, if sporadically, scrutinized by the first Muslim scholars. 
Moreov er, subsequent Muslim polemicists also manifestly required, and did 
indeed occasionally acquire, scriptural ammunition. Nor was the famous 
clcventh-ccntury scientist Biruni the only Muslim scholar of the classical 
period to study Hebrew. In fact, the phenomenon of Muslim Hebraism, 
while never widespread and rarely deep, routinely has been underesti¬ 
mated. 46 


The Ta’wil of Biblical Sacrifices: A Case Study 

Even a non-Jew who studies the Torah of our master Moses resembles a 

High Priest. 

—Maimonides 


42 Baron, Social and. Religious Histoty 6:301 

43 Fakhry, Islamic Philosophy , 97-105; van Ess, “Ibn al-Rewandi”; Plcssncr, “Heresy 
and Rationalism.” 

44 Powers, “Reading/Misreading,” 109. 

45 F. Rosenthal, History of al-Tabari-, Newby, “Tafsir Isra’iliyyat.” For a discussion of 
Isra’iliyyat, see chapter 6 below. 

46 Schreiner, “Zur Gcschichte”; Baalbeki, “Early Arab Lexicographers”; Corbin, 
“Theologoumena Iranica,” 233. 
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Of the five aforementioned “deviants,” Muhammad Abu Bakr al-Razi pro¬ 
duced the most lasting contribution to world thought with his distinguished 
if radical philosophy. This philosopher, who claimed a status equal to that of 
Socrates and Aristotle, mastered the whole of the available Greek philosophi¬ 
cal tradition, was famed as the premier physician and alchemist of his day, and 
is known by at least one historian of philosophy as “the greatest nonconfor¬ 
mist in the whole history of Islam.” 47 

Razis notoriety, then as now, derives from his disdainful rejection of the 
positive content of revealed religion. In the excerpt to which I now turn, 
Razi’s attack on the Torah, he unmistakably draws upon the venerable tradi¬ 
tion of rationalist “Bible questions.” Alas, the full text of his Bible critique has 
survived only in the version of his enemy, the early Isma'ili missionary Abu 
Hatim al-Razi. 48 

Al-Razi forthrightly attacks the Torah on the grounds that it is absurd to 
believe that God needs burnt sacrifices. 49 Razi adduces lengthy biblical texts, 
and Abu Hatim muscularly responds with much longer citations concerning 
the Tabernacle, Ark, and sacrifices from the books of Exodus and Leviticus. 
Razi argued that these detailed biblical descriptions could only be satanic 
work, so glaringly inimical were they to the abstract purity of the true philos¬ 
ophers’ ratiocination. 

Abu Hatim responds to Razi with accusatory ripostes. The Isma'ili Abu 
Hatim contends that 

[Razi] claimed that [these biblical passages] were corrupted and their use was mere 
prattle and a jest. [In these assertions Razi] relies for assistance on the assertions of 
the Manicheans, that Moses was one of the Apostles of Satan. He said: “Anyone 
who is concerned with this [question] should read the Book of Booh of the Mani¬ 
cheans. Then he will become aware of the wonderful things in their statements 
concerning Judaism, from Abraham to the time of Jesus.” 50 

47 Fakhry, Islamic Philosophies , 97; Razi, ‘The Book of the Philosophic Life.” 

48 Ivanow, Guide, 32; Halm, “Abu Hatem Razi,” 315; Madelung, Religious Trends , 
98-100. For some of his works seeAIam al-Nubumva, and parts of Kitab al-Zina\ the 
section on the sects was edited by A. S. al-Sammarra’i as an Appendix to his Al- 
Ghuluww wal-Firaq. Another section was edited as Kitab al-Zina. This latter work was 
analyzed by Vajda in “Les Lettres,” 113—30. 

49 On the ancient critique of sacrifices in the context of this line of argumentation, see J. 
Rosenthal, Hiwi al-Balkhi, 36 n. 154. Razi may well have followed the Manichean 
rejection of sacrifice. See Pines, “Jewish-Christians,” 302-5. Note that Abu Hatim 
explicitly denounces what he claims to be the Manicheanismof Razi (see the next note). 

50 In his “Principles of Biblical Exegesis,” Qirqisani announces that he would “men¬ 
tion the problems involved in Biblical passages of ambiguous and seemingly contra¬ 
dictory nature, which are pointed out by dissenters and deviators, such as the Man- 
naniyya [Manichean] sect and others” (Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 53). See also the 
paragraph on the Mananniya on p. 336, citing Kitab al-Anwar 2:251. On Razi as a 
crypto-Manichean, see the contemporary perspectives of Nasr, Three Muslim Sages , 
17; Corbin, La Philosophic islamique , 197; and Monnot, Penseurs Musulmans, 136. 
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For present purposes, it is especially important to note that Abu Hatim 
responds to Razi’s allegedly Manichean antibiblical diatribe with classic Is- 
ma'ili ta’wil—that is, he argues that such biblical details must be properly 
understood in their esoteric, figurative meanings. The Tabernacle and the 
Ark, the burnt fat and the carved altar—all these details are metaphors for 
inner realities. “And if these are not metaphors . . . then [the Bible] is the 
work of madmen, of those who do not understand their own statements. . . . 
And we seek protection in God from the one who thinks this of Moses!” 51 

What, then, was the source of true authority? For Abu Hatim, ta’wil was 
the employment of metaphoric exegesis as the legitimation of an in-group. 
For his opponent, Razi, raciocination was the dclcgitimizing aggression of an 
out-group. Both strove for the truly authoritative reading. The example of the 
ta’wil of blood sacrifices shows that quite disparate readers could use similar 
ta’wil of the same verses for utterly divergent purposes. Precisely such con¬ 
trasts can be found in two ninth and tenth-century debates. The disputation 
of the Rabbanitc Saadia Gaon versus the dissident Jew Hiwi al-Balkhi can be 
instructively compared with the debate between the Ismaili Abu Hatim al- 
Razi and the radical philosopher al-Razi in this regard. 

The Jewish disputation between Saadia and Hiwi plavs on motifs familiar 
from antiquit}'. Hiwi asked how God could accept fat and blood “as sweet 
savor.” 52 Saadia responded that “like of all flesh is in the blood, therefore God 
has given it to us to bring to the altar as an atonement that we may remember 
that we are but flesh and blood and thereby humbled and reproved.” 53 
Saadia’s response follows midrashic lines, which likewise defended the book 
of Leviticus against such contemporaneous anti-Jcwish accusations of Mar- 
cion and the author of the Pseudo-Clementines. 54 Marmorstein has shown 
that the rabbis of the Amoraic period were “as well aware as the author of the 
Pseudo-Clementine works, or in later centuries Maimonidcs, or nowadays 
any student of the history of religions, that sacrifices were a temporary mea¬ 
sure adapted to the needs of Moses’ pupils.” 55 

51 See below, for my translation of this passage in its full context. 

52 Davidson, Saadia’s Polemic, 52-55. See also Zucker, Torah Translation , 14. Georges 
Vajda. See “A propos de l’attitude religicusc,” 81-91, at 88: Hiwi “was in no sense a 
crypto-Christian or crypto-Manichean Jew, but rather a representative within Judaism 
of zandaqa | radical freethoughtj” (my translation). Baron follows Vajda in this regard 
(Social and Religious History 6:482 n. 96). Guttmann, Philosophies of Judaism, asserts 
that the “decisive influence” on Hiwi was Manicheanism (57 -58). On the other hand, 
Zucker, Torah Translation , has argued vigorously that the influence was that of indige¬ 
nous radicalism of the freethinking sort, “extreme rationalism [leading to] complete 
religious nihilism” (31). This is not the place to review the slowly growing literature 
on Hiwi, Bible critique, and the relations he had to al-Razi and Ibn al-Rewandi. But 
see, for example, van Ess, “Ibn al-Rewandi,” 5-27, esp. 14, to the effect that he 
“associated himself with his Jewish colleague Hiwi from Balkh.” 

53 Saadia, Book of Belief, 55. 

54 Marmorstein, Studies in Jewish Theology , 39—42. 

55 Ibid., 41. 
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Both Saadia and Abu Hatim resort to ta’wil in defense of commonly rec¬ 
ognized holy books. Saadia employs a Judaizcd Mu'tazilite ta’vvil; Abu 
Hatim utilizes Isma'ili Batini (esoteric) ta’wil. The individual authority of 
rational” interpretations on the question of biblical sacrifices posed by the 
challengers Hiwi and Razi threatened the collective authority of ta’wil in 
Saadia’s rabbinism and Abu Hatim’s Isma'ilism. In other words, they exem¬ 
plify, respectively, the ethical and the mystical forms of allegorical defense. 
These were the two poles of ta’wil. The first is metaphoric : the rational read¬ 
ing of metaphor designed to extract “safe” ethical referents. The other pole 
was Batini, “interior”: the familiarly mystical violence done to the scriptural 
figure. 

These polarized positions of the Kulturkampf over the meaning of scrip¬ 
ture were not new. The problem of sacrifices—the apparently counter- 
rational nature of revealed ritual—inexorably drew Manicheans and 
Brahmins, heretics and philosophers, into this many-sided debate, as it had in 
late antiquity. This thematic continuity led some scholars, such as Marmor- 
stcin, to consider Hiwi as a kind of Marcionitc. Altmann likewise spoke of 
Jews with “strong leanings towards the Manichcacn religion. It seems that 
Hiwi al-Balkhi was the spokesman of this group. This strange and mysterious 
figure, the Jewish Marcion of the age . . . sharply criticized the Bible from a 
Gnostic point of view.” 56 While we do read that Marcionites were still around 
in tenth-century Khurasan, and so-called Marcionitc sectarians were known 
to Muslim heresiographers, this does not constitute a sufficiently compelling 
reason to prove this case one way or another. 57 

Marcionitc or not, antirabbinic “Gnosticizing” objections to the Bible 
were passed on from antiquity to the tenth century. A catalog of topoi was 
already organized in antiquity, which linked tabernacles, sacrifices, and light 
in a critique of the notion the “needs” of God. Elkcsaites and Ebionitcs found 
sacrifices abhorrent to God. 58 The Clementine Homilies state flatly that “He 
is not pleased with sacrifices,” and Epiphanius relates that the Ebionites reject 
sacrifices, using the Hebrew Bible to render New Testament meanings. 59 An¬ 
other Jewish-Christian sect, the so-called Nasaraioi, “refused to offer or to eat 
the flesh of animals.” 60 

But the rejection of sacrifices was in fact neither reserved as an antiquarian 
fetish nor as a topos lacking a contemporary historical referent. The Jewish 

56 Introduction to Saadia’s Booh of Belief , 14. Marmorstein suggested (less apodic- 
tically but more rendentiously) that “dark corners of the East may have preserved 
Marcionite doctrines and writings, especially in Hiwi’s native place or country” 
(,Studies in Jewish Theology , 19). 

*7 Ibn al-Nadim does say that in his day there were “many Marciomsts in Khurasan, 
their cause being openly known” (The Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim 2:807). For the herc- 
siographical treatment, see, for example, Shahrastani, Livre des religions 1:669-70. 

58 Koch, Critical Investigation , 303-4, stresses that the Ebionites reject sacrifices, 
using Torah verses to make New Testament meanings. 

59 Clementine Homilies , homily 3. 

60 See, for example, M. Simon, Jewish Seas , 104. 
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Tsawiyya explicitly rejected the act of making sacrifices . 61 Moreover, if Mani- 
chcans were still active in the tenth century, then they also were asserting this 
position, for it was long a doctrine of theirs . 62 The Karaites developed a 
position of their own in this regard. They were well aware of the positions in 
the air. Qirqisani explicitly refutes “the problems involved in biblical passages 
of ambiguous and seemingly contradictory nature, which are pointed out by 
dissenters and deviators, such as the Mannaniya sect (Manicheans) and 
others .” 63 Qirqisani also explicitly defends biblical sacrifices in his extended 
refutation of the doctrines of the Tsawiyya—another indication, incidentally, 
that they too were still threateningly apparent on the scene . 64 

Abu Hatim thus defends revelations as metaphors, while Razi attacks them 
as philosophically puerile and logically inconsistent. In fact, Razi finds pro¬ 
phetic religions plainly repugnant. Elsewhere, Razi cites a poet to make this 
latter point: 

I wonder at Chosroes and his people, 
washing their faces in the urine of cows; 

I wonder at the Byzantine Caesar who adores 
w hat human hands have wrought. 

How strange are the Jews with their God 

Who rejoices in spilling blood and smelling incense. 

Corbin is surely accurate: Razi was possessed by an “egalitarian furor .” 65 His 
compulsion to level off all revelations veers almost imperceptibly into a doc¬ 
trinaire positing of the relative equivalence of all religions. Serious compari¬ 
son, classification, and typology became possible at precisely this transition 
point from comparative exegesis to comparative religion. 

As is well known, the counter-rational character of ritual tends to elicit such 
allegorizing and historicizing explanations in ever)' age of criticism . 66 The 
Islamicate Renaissance was no exception in this regard. What made it excep¬ 
tional, if not entirely novel, was the extent to which it went beyond piecemeal 
and self-interested critiques to produce a seriously generalizing and encyclo¬ 
pedic discourse on religion as such. Under conditions of such potentially 
unmanageable complexity, what were the criteria utilized to establish agree¬ 
ment and difference between religions? One answer is that both official 
leaders and unofficial challengers, rationalists and mystics, exploited ta’wil. 

61 Pines, “Jewish Christians,” 28. 

62 I deal with this question in chapter 2 above. Pines “Jcwish-Christians,” (280) also 
makes this connection. 

63 Cited in Nemov, Karaite Anthology, 53. See also the paragraph on p. 336 (from 
Kitah al-Ammr 3:251) on the Manicheans. 

64 This is a leitmotif of his attack on the Tsawiyya. See Kitah al-Anwar vol. 2 and 
3:283-301, particularly the discussion of naskh (abrogation). 

65 Poem cited in Perlmann, “Medieval Polemics,” 107; Corbin “La philosophic isla- 
mique,” 200. 

66 Grant, Letter and the Spirit ; Dawson, Allegorical Readers. 
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Indeed, the respectively dissident and establishment members of the compar¬ 
ative discourse both favored allegorical interpretation, thereby setting the 
limits of this discourse. Allegorical interpretation, then, was not only a dis¬ 
course on the borders; it also emanated from the center. It could function in 
an apologetic or a mystifying mode. In its apologetic, moralizing thrust it was 
mobilized primarily by a rationalist leadership who opposed the perceived 
threat of anthropomorphism, of portraying God in corporeal imagery'. This 
mode was purgatively metaphoric: “clean” ethical referents were extracted 
from metaphors. It was thus used by rationalists against literalists and mys¬ 
tics. The contrasting, mystical mode was employed by Shi'ites, for example, 
to imply a transcendent unity of world religions out of scriptural figuration. 
This mode, in fact, was put to the service of a charismatically legitimated 
sectarian vision, that of Shi'ism. 

I now return to Massignon to conclude this stage of my discussion. He 
drew the apparently paradoxical conclusion: “The very special character of 
this Renaissance is its aspect of being simultaneously skeptic and gnostic.” Yet 
more precisely for my purposes, Bernard Lewis observes, “For both the skep¬ 
tic and the mystic, the differences between religions was of not great impor¬ 
tance. For the one they were all equally true, for the other almost equally 
false.” 67 At the extremes of this situation, in other words, philosophers re¬ 
jected all revealed religion—while mystics purported to embrace them all. 
This meeting of extremes in the comparativist method, paradoxical as it ap¬ 
pears, made comparative religion possible. Those who felt that “the differ¬ 
ences between religions was not of great importance” thus helped stimulate a 
new science, comparative religion, which posited the master explanation for 
such relativized similarity and difference as its very raison d’etre. 

We have, then, an irony: the radical program (which could be skeptic or 
Gnostic) to level off all revelations now converges with the communal leaders’ 
imperative to confute the official opposition (which could be Jewish or Mus¬ 
lim). Unofficial and offical comparativisms are extremes drat now meet. This 
confluence of heretofore opposed assumptions and interests synthesizes a sin¬ 
gular idea. There is now a broadly multilateral agreement that “religions” arc 
generic. There is not only one True Religion, but rather a category, a species. 
Serious comparison, classification, and even typology become possible at pre¬ 
cisely this transition point from comparative exegesis to comparative religion. 


Jewish Studies and Comparative Religion 

Because the major Muslim contribution to writing the history of Jewish life 
comes from the mild wa nihd literature, I shall consider this great corpus of 
scholarship. As I said at the outset, this literature does indeed contain much 
scholarship of lasting value: the encyclopedists of the eleventh and twelfth 
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centuries authored this Muslim comparative study of “religion,” (strikingly) 
comprehensive and (sporadically) dispassionate overviews of world religions. 
This new scholarly study came to be known (retrospectively) as al-milcd waT 
nihal , “religions and sects.” 68 Western scholarly approbation of this literature 
has been properly sustained and enthusiastic, based on the accurate observa¬ 
tion that this historical science was pioneered by Muslims. Von Grunebaum 
notes that “in their books on sects, or comparative religion, the research acu¬ 
men of the Muslims shows at its best.” Goitcin observes that “[Islam], which 
for the first time in the world history made lasting physical contacts with all 
contemporary cultures, created also a new science: Comparative Reli¬ 
gion. . . . [The] science o t'Milal wa-Nibal , or comparative religion, as devel¬ 
oped by . . . Islam, is still awaiting a worthy heir.” Laoust says, ‘The 
comparative history of religions is a Muslim creation.” 69 

Muslim comparative religion began as and remained a kind of blend of 
science and law, and not simply a dispassionate science. That is, most of these 
“scientists” were also lawyers, and their law, the sliana, demanded objective 
information on non-Muslim communities so that those communities could 
be treated appropriated bv law-enforcement officials. The vaunted scientific 
accuracy of much of the research, then, while indeed admirable, was never a 
plainly disinterested taxonomizing. Rather, it constituted a study designed to 
be applied practically to living communities at hand. For my purposes, I must 
note that Muslim scholars applied categories to Jews and Judaism not merely 
out of a scientific love of the subject. 

As it turned out, the majority- of those who undertook such work were 
motivated by extraneous motives, that is, motives often only tangentially 
theological—they had other axes to grind. In other words, the analysis and 
description of Judaism was taken up widely, and not only bv theologians 
armed with a precise polemical program. In fact, jurisprudential, “mythologi¬ 
cal,” and historical catgegories were applied to Jews by a surprising variety of 
scholars. Laoust makes this point forcefully in his major survey of Muslim 
heresiography: “All Muslim thinkers, whether they are included in the cate¬ 
gory of juriconsults, dogmatic theologians, traditionists or philosophers, in 
their own manner, and in varying degrees, also arc heresiographers.” 70 

The popular genre of categorizing into which Jews were so frequently 
found to fit, then, was that of heresioqrapby , what might be called the science 
of the errors of others. Of course, it has long been recognized that the history 
of misbelief comprises an integral part of the history' of belief. 71 It is due to 
the impulse to record, refute, and control perceived errors on the part of “the 


68 For the following, see Wasserstrom, “Islamicate History',” some of which is repro¬ 
duced with modifications here. 
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others” that so much of the basic data we possess for the study of the history' 
of religions has survived. In the present context, I emphasize that the origins 
of comparative religion are simply inseparable from the study' of Muslim her- 
esiography. I therefore agree with Massignon: “it was the Muslim hcrcsiogra- 
phers writing in Arabic . . . who systematized the science of religions as an 
autonomous discipline.” 72 This systematization was possible, as I have said, 
because the sources, the data, for comparative religions arc adduced in here- 
siographics, and because most of the major Muslim thinkers were also, to one 
degree or another, hcrcsiographers. 

This heresiography originally derived from comparative exegesis, from the 
disputations and salons in which Jews, Muslims, Christians, and others met 
to discuss scriptures and other matter. Because Muslim comparative religion 
extended in scope far beyond that of the study of Judaism or even of 
monotheism—it encompassed Hinduism and Buddhism, Gnosticism and 
Zoroastrianism—comparative exegesis would appear to be only one factor in 
its origins. That point is of course accurate, but also misleading, for it was in 
the first instance—though I cannot argue out this point here—that is, the 
personal encounter with Jews and Christians, in the disputational, polemic, 
apologetic, and sectarian milieu of the eighth and ninth centuries that devel¬ 
oped “comparativist language” and the category' of “religion,” and placed 
them into the mental armaments of the Muslim intelligentsia. The weapons 
tested in that formative encounter then could be applied with more surgical 
precision elsewhere. 

Eventually, those interested in Judaism would also study other religions. 
Tbn Hazm, the eleventh-century' Spanish author of one of the earliest and 
most complete works on “Religions and Sects” cites dozens of pages of the 
Hebrew Bible—and the New Testament. 73 Biruni (b. 973) learned not only 
Hebrew, but Syriac and even Sanskrit. 74 This incipient comparative religion 
culminated in the work of the twelfth-century' Shahrastani, who was simply 
the greatest of all premodern historians of religions. 75 Interestingly enough, 
Shahrastani organized his study of non-Muslim religions according to prox¬ 
imity to Islam: the first of dozens of non-Muslim religions that he treated in 
sequence—and therefore in theological priority'—was Judaism. From a Jew¬ 
ish starting point, as it were, he ranged through all religions known in his day. 

The Study of Judaism 

How did this Muslim scholarship regarding Jews and Judaism eventually op¬ 
erate? This question addresses the concern raised by Anawati: “Hercsiology 
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has to classify the doctrines which it has collected. It can do so in a material 
way, even according to the order of appearance of the heresies, but it must 
also try 7 to reduce them to a certain number of types. It is therefore interesting 
to find out the method of classification.” 76 In the context of the present dis¬ 
cussion, it remains to analyze this “method of classification.” Accordingly, I 
will now briefly unpack the generative propositions that underlie the Muslim 
analysis of Judaism. 

How, then, did these Muslim historians of religion differentiate kinds of 
Jews and Judaism? What was their category “Jew”? Muslim hcrcsiographers, 
first of all, classified Jewish groups by applying the criteria and categories 
formed by the jurisprudents and traditionists upon a Qur’anic and traditional 
basis. Their categorization of kinds of Jews, therefore, was determined by the 
legal categories governing non-Muslims. 

But these categories were ultimately modeled upon the paradigmatic reli¬ 
gion, Islam. As a result, the methods of classification in Muslim hcresiogra- 
phy of the Jews were not different in substance from the normative methods 
of classification used in Muslim heresiographv of Muslims. The structure of 
Shahrastani’s presentation of the Jews is identical in structure to his presenta¬ 
tion of the Muslims, and of all other groups. This structural similarity sup¬ 
ports the supposition that these authors assumed an essential homology 
between religions, that Judaism was seen by this comparative religion as be¬ 
ing essentially homologous with Islam in terms of its basic makeup. They 
both belonged to the common category 7 of “religion.” 

Modes of Classification in Muslim Heresiography of the Jars 

However self-evident and however significant this observation may appear, 
little scholarly study has been applied to analyze the Muslim construction of 
the category 7 of religion and the assumptions underpinning it. How, then, 
were lists of kinds of Jew's constructed following the blueprints of such as¬ 
sumptions? Following Wansborough’s categories, one could schematize these 
modes of classification as: “(1) numerical (to make up the celebrated total of 
‘seventy-three sects’), (2) ad hominem (‘schools’ generated from the names of 
individuals by means of a nisha suffix), (3) doctrinal (divergent attitudes to 
specific problems).” 77 I will address the numerical, ad hominem, and doctri¬ 
nal propositions in turn. 

The remarkable Ignaz Goldzihcr produced what remains the mise-au-point 
on the numerical proposition, in his classic paper “Le denombrement dcs 
scctcs mohamctancs.” He points out that the hadith (with its numerous varia¬ 
tions) that reads “The Jews are divided into seventy-one sects, the Christians 
seventy-two: My community will be divided into seventy-three sects” consti¬ 
tutes the basic form of the proposition that underlies much of the operating 
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procedure for Muslim histories of religious communities. ‘This hadith, soon 
generally disseminated with quite light variations, comprises the basis for the 
history of religions and sects in Muslim literature . . . [and] consequently it 
is universally considered to be the point of departure for the interior religious 
history of Islam.” 78 

I take the most celebrated such example first. Muhammad said, “The Jews 
are divided into seventy-one sects, the Christians seventy-two: My commu¬ 
nity will be divided into seventy-three sects.” This tradition underlies much of 
the operating procedure for Muslim histories of all religious communities. It 
not only provides the paradigm of the Muslim perception of the essential 
homology between Islam and Judaism; it moreover serves as an exemplar) 7 
instance of Muslim belief in what might be termed the provident plurality 7 of 
religious communities. One of the most thorough Muslim scholars of Juda¬ 
ism thus begins his extensive discussion of Jewish sects by proclaiming, 
“Know that the Jews, whom God dispersed in the world . . ” 79 In other 
words, sectarianism is seen as a kind of divinely ordained complication. The 
Muslim heresiographers thus see the Jews in terms of sects (firaq), sects that 
God designed both as paradigm and as warning for the Muslim community 7 . 
Indeed, this perception constitutes perhaps the fundamental doctrinal legit¬ 
imation for the practice of Muslim comparative religion as such. 

A second mode of categorization, ad hominem , is organized around ostens¬ 
ible “originators” of Jewish groups. This sometimes resulted in the thinly 
veiled personification of a doctrine, with no apparent motivation other than 
to “hang” the heresy around the neck of a purported founder figure. The best 
example of the application of this technique was in the case of Abu Tsa al- 
Isfahani, who was usually litde more in these accounts than the hypostasis of 
the idea that divine revelations were of a limited purview. Abu 'Isa, neverthe¬ 
less, was indeed a historical figure. 80 The ad hominem proposition could even 
occasionally result in sects’ being related to wholly spurious, concocted origi¬ 
nators. This is the case with the comment made in the Rasa'llIkhwan al-Safa ’ 
concerning what were cast as the seemingly legendary 7 originators of the three 
major Jewish groupings, the Rabbanites, the Karaites, and the Samaritans. 
The three that were so named, “Jaluti,” “Anani,” and “Samiri, were none of 
them in fact actual people (though a certain 'Anan was). 81 

An interesting sidelight on the ad hominem proposition was the sustained 
and often ingenious efforts by Muslim scholars to derive “Islamic” heresies 
from what were represented as actual Jewish figures, who were then equipped 
with the rudiments of a biography. It would be difficult to find a Muslim 
heresy that was not at one time or another traced back to a Jewish originator. 
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Thus, to cite only a few, the ghulat deification of 'Ali was assigned to 'Abd 
Allah ibn Saba’; 82 the origination of Isma'ilism was ascribed to Maymun al- 
Qaddah; 83 the Fatimids were said to have been further inspired by Ya'qub ibn 
Killis; 84 the idea ot the “Created Qur’an” was ascribed to Labid; 85 and the 
heretic Jahm b. Safwan was said to have been taught by Aban b. Maymun, 
who was taught by Talut b. A'sam, “the Jew who bewitched Muhammad.” 86 

A more generalizing, and inverted, variation on the ad hominem proposi¬ 
tion were the traditions that read, “ThcX [a heretical group] are the Jews of 
this umma” (addressed more fully in chapter 3 above). Here again is a reflec¬ 
tion of the assumption of the homolog)' of the two communities. The Jews 
are the paradigm in this case of the religious community gone astray. They arc 
thus held to be the model for various subversions of Islam, an accusation 
frequently made of the Rafida, the Murji’a, and the Mushabbiha. 87 

For the purposes at hand, the ad hominem proposition was used to orga¬ 
nize lists that derived each sect from its named sectary founder. This could be 
easilv done with the Karaites, founded by 'Anan, and the 'Isawiyya, founded 
by Abu 'Isa. The Rabbanites, without any apparent founder, presented a 
problem for the heresiographer concerned with ad hominem symmetry'. This 
problem w as solved by some of the heresiographers by ascribing Rabbanitc 
Judaism to a fictional Ashma'ath, or Sham'un. 88 Others resorted to even more 
strained derivations; Isfara’ini relates an involved legend concerning the ori¬ 
gins of sectarianism in Judaism being derived from an ancient rabbi who hid 
the true text of the Torah in a horn around his neck, which led subsequent 
Jews to quarrel over the true text. 89 

The third and final method of classification, sometimes overlapping with 
one or the other of the first two, was doctrinal —that is, Jewish sects were 
listed according to their respective positions on a certain doctrine. Two doc¬ 
trines were most frequently utilized for such a purpose. The first, that of the 
abrogation of divinely revealed laws by subsequent revelations ( naskh ), was 
frequently a point of departure. 90 The second, less-popular organizing princi¬ 
ple within doctrinal discussion was to group the Jews according to their ad¬ 
herence to or divergence from anthropomorphism (tajsitn or tashbib ). 91 

Of these three categories, the doctrinal category was most clearly drawn 
from the data and observations of comparative exegesis. For example, the 
categorization of Jews according to anthropomorphism, often adduced with 
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reference to passages from the biblical Book of Daniel, remained a discern¬ 
ible vestige of the debates with Jews. Abu Hatim al-Razi, for example, ad¬ 
duces these biblical passages in this celebrated debates with the philosopher 
Razi. 92 t f 

The propositions by which Muslim “Jewish studies” were organized were 
workably objective in theory, however subjectively distorted they may have 
been in application. As a result of this systematic approach, coupled with its 
occasional research acumen, it is possible to farm this literature, for example, 
to aid in writing Jewish history: this rarely undertaken procedure is itself 
important enough to warrant the present discussion. 

The Prehistory of Muslim Heresiojjmphy of the Jews 

Before discussing the history of Muslim heresiography of the Jews, it is nec¬ 
essary to mention a number of purportedly early Muslim classifications of 
Jews, some of which are indeed early and others of which are only spuriously 
so. The earliest Muslim classification of Jews is found in the Qur’an (61:14): 
“A faction ( ta’ifa ) of the Banu Isra’il believed, and a faction disbelieved” (cf. 
43:65). 93 The study of the earliest Muslim contacts with the Jewish commu¬ 
nities of Arabia may yet reveal the precise delineation of the pluralism of the 
communities to which the Qur’an alludes, but for the moment these remain 
uncertain. 

A number of other early texts may be adduced. The Hanafite legist Shav- 
bani, for example, describes the “Jews of Iraq,” circa 184/800, as holding a 
doctrine that was commonly ascribed to the 'Isawiyya, whom, it is reasonable 
to assume, he is in fact describing. 94 The historian Baladhuri and the legist 
Abu Yusuf both discuss the Samaritans. 95 Auza'i, dealing with inheritance, 
and Shaft i, addressing the problem of who is appropriately liable to pay the 
jizya , also apparently dealt with the question of the Samaritans in the context 
of their Jewishness within the legal frame of reference. 96 

Perhaps the most significant of these early mentions appears in the vexed 
context of the so-called 'Ahd 'Umar, the “Pact of'Umar.” 97 The problem with 
this allegedly early text, said to have been authored by the caliph 'Umar (ruled 
634 _ 44 ) himself in making a covenant with the newly subjugated commu¬ 
nities, is that the surviving versions of the pact do not antedate the 
fourth/tenth century. This is certainly the case with all the best-known ver- 
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sions of the pact. 98 One of the purportedly earliest variants of the 'Ahd 'Umar 
begins by addressing the known variety of Jews and Christians. The Jews are 
specified as the “Rabban, Qarran and Samira.” 99 Since the Karaite schism did 
not occur until the mid-second/cighth century, this text could not have been 
written until at least 'Abbasid times. It would likely be rather later, since the 
Arabic designation of the schismatics as Qarra’un did not come into currency 
for some time after their initial break from Rabbanism. Nevertheless, this text 
is particularly significant precisely for its anachronistic rctrojcction of the her- 
csiographic list into the formative political confrontation between the Jewish 
and Muslim commmunities, the establishing of the pact of toleration. Here is 
the clearest example of the legal implications and political motivations for 
writing these lists. 

The History of Muslim Heresiography of the Jews 

Heresiography , as I am using the term, is not a genre in itself. Rather, it is an 
approach and an inquiry. As such, it can and was undertaken within all kinds 
of genres. As I have already noted, Laoust emphasized this point: “All Mus¬ 
lim thinkers, whether they arc included in the category of juriconsults, dog¬ 
matic theologians, traditionists or philosophers, in their own manner, and in 
varying degrees, also arc heresiographers.” 100 In consideration of this scatter¬ 
ing of context, it may be helpful to reiterate here the locations of heresiogra- 
phic lists of kinds of Jews, as they arc found in Arabic (and to a lesser extent, 
Persian) from the tenth through the twelfth century. While these citations can 
be expressed in the ninth century', and certainly continue beyond the thir¬ 
teenth century', the influx of new data and novel treatment of that data are 
predominantly (though not exclusively) confined to the tenth through the 
twelfth centuries. 

Before I review the history of Muslim heresiography of the Jews as such, I 
should first consider the earliest formative influences on it. Elsewhere I have 
argued that Christian influence was especially significant in this regard, and 
that that significance is somewhat neglected in modern scholarship. I argue 
that Christian influence can be perceived, for example, in Muslim hcre- 
siographical classifications of Samaritans. 101 I also suggest that one of the 
most common (and curious) epithets for the Rabbanites (“Ashma ath”) may 
have passed into Muslim usage through Christian intermediation. 102 

Muslim heresiography of the Jews as such begins with the Mu'tazilites in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. The Mu'tazilite involvement in this nascent 
technique was manifold. Jahiz, for example, touches on several of the themes, 
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such as the motif of the exilarch, which was to recur throughout the history 
of Muslim heresiography of the Jews. 103 Encyclopedist-litterateurs such as 
Mas'udi and Maqdisi set forth the first lists, and provide some of the most 
tantalizing historical tidbits. 104 And Mu'tazilite theologians, writing qua 
theologians, also began to organize lists of Jews according to their respective 
divergence from certain Islamic doctrines. 105 Mu'tazilitcs were heavily in¬ 
volved in both disputations with the Jews and polemical writing against 
them, but their heresiographic works can be only indirectly linked with their 
explicitly controversial activities. 106 

In the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries, a series of talented writers 
take up this heresiography of the Jews from quite varied perspectives. Khwa¬ 
rizmi subsumes his unique list in a chapter on the technical terms used by 
Mutakallimun. Biruni discusses these groups when he considers the calendars 
of “ancient peoples.” Ibn Hazm writes a book-length monograph against the 
Jews, containing a great deal of heresiography, which he then includes as a 
single, albeit hypertrophied, chapter of his great work on world religions. 
Even such “Gnostic encyclopedists” as the Ikhwan al-Safa’ bring up the Jew¬ 
ish sects several times. 107 

At the same time these various writers were beginning to use Jewish sects 
as “literary material,” the major Mutakallimun of the fourth/tenth through 
fifth/clcventh centuries were developing their own scholastic hercsiological 
discourse. The categories of sects and the arguments against them were un¬ 
mistakably part of a Kalam discourse passed on in a direct line from Baqillani 
to Ghazali. 108 In later centuries Razi, Amidi, and others continued this 
highly specific rhetorical deployment of Jewish sects to prove the universality 
of the message of Muhammad and of the traditions concerning him, precisely 
as this usage had been standardized already in the beginning of the 
fifth/eleventh century. 109 Kalam provides the one consistent usage of these 
materials, and the regularization of the Kalam citations stands out from the 
otherwise irregular and unpredictable Muslim hercsiographical usages. 110 

This rich variety is fully in evidence by the sixth/twelfth century, against a 
sustained backdrop of ongoing Kalam repetitions. The most distinguished 
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use of heresiography in this period was surely that of Shahrastani. 111 He uses 
his primary sources critically and sets forth his presentation of them with (for 
such studies) unparalleled objectivity. 112 By contrast, Samau’al al-Maghribi, a 
Jewish convert to Islam, writes a lengthy and viciously anti-Jewish polemic in 
which he turns his intimate confessional awareness against his former co¬ 
religionists. Several Kalamists wrote their by-now-standardized treatments in 
this century, one of which, that of Murtada, was in Persian. And Nashwan al- 
Himyari wrote an unusual updating of earlier lists, which presents several 
difficulties for the historian. 113 

Rabbanites , Karaites, and Other Denominations 

Much if not most of recorded Muslim knowledge of Judaism and Jewish life 
concerns generic Jews (Yahud), is denominationally non-specific, and so 
should not be taken to refer to Rabbanites as a matter of course, as it often is. 
With regard specifically to Rabbanites, it is well known that Muslim treat¬ 
ment of rabbinic belief, practice, and history' generally tended to be stereo¬ 
typed, and polemically driven. 

To some considerable extent, the same may be said of the treatment of 
Samaritans. We do, fortunately possess miscellaneous, sometimes unpar¬ 
alleled details concerning the historical distribution and occasional activities 
of Samaritans, ranging from Baladhuri’s early report on Samaritan coopera¬ 
tion during the Muslim conquest of Palestine, to the kind of oaths submitted 
bv Samaritans in court, given on the authority of 'Umari and Qalqashandi. 114 

The history’ of early Karaism has certainly been enriched by Muslim 
sources. While we usually possess no corroborating evidence for some of the 
details, and so cannot confirm their historicity', it is nevertheless the case that 
these sources do provide important, unparalleled pieces of evidence with re¬ 
gard to Karaite origins. Most especially, we arc told precious details regarding 
the still very obscure 'Anan ben David, the so-called founder of Karaism. 115 
In this regard it is interesting to note that the lastcst scholarship emphasizes 
the distinction between the 'Ananitcs and the subsequent Karaites. Early 
Muslim sources also attest to this distinction. 

The disparity between the post-Islamic Jewish sects and the more ancient 
Samaritans and Rabbanites is of some significance. Of all the Jewish sects, the 
most frequently treated was the post-Islamic group most commonly known 
as the 'Isawiyya (discussed in chapter 2 above). This group was discussed for 
several reasons. The most important of these was that the 'Isawiyya were 
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purportedly preaching the relativity of revelations, that is, that Muhammad 
was indeed a prophet of God, but that he was sent only to the Arabs and not 
to all peoples. The Tsawiyya were the most important Jewish sect (aside from 
the Karaites and the Samaritans) from the second century through the seven¬ 
teenth century; insofar as they arc attested almost exclusively by Muslim liter¬ 
ature (aside from some Karaite reports), this is one of the most notable 
examples of Muslim knowledge of Jews and Jewish life that is not attested in 
Jewish literature. 116 Other sects, such as the Qar'iyya, which was very little 
known, are also attested in Muslim heresiography." 7 Some, such as the so- 
called Jewish Christians, may be of considerable significance for the history of 
Jewish sectarianism, if they existed at all—for no consensus has emerged con¬ 
cerning their existence. 118 


Conclusion 

Yet is not Thy glory’ diminished by reason of those that adore aught beside 
Thee, for the intent of them all is to reach Thee. 

—Ibn Gabirol 

These first critical studies of Judaism, as found in Muslim comparative reli¬ 
gion, were revivifying variations on a dormant concept, now startlingly dis¬ 
seminated: the category of “religion” as such. As die Muslim Renaissance 
progressed, however, this maturation of the idea and category of religion also 
traced a process of abstraction, a certain falling off of living contact. The 
transition from concrete conversation to abstract category, from deeply felt 
disputation to dispassionate category', traced a shift from comparative exe¬ 
gesis to comparative religion. These dislocating origins of comparative reli¬ 
gion are described in the sources with poignant complaints of cognitive 
dissonance. Such encyclopcdism seems to have been experienced, in a sense, 
as both the cause of and the compensation for this stress. These Renaissance 
comparativists sought shelter under the totalizing umbrella of completeness, 
by encompassing all religious oppositions in a unifying discourse. This criti¬ 
cal advance, however, could not assuage discontent. Loudly complaining of 
cultural confusion and uncertainty, the Islamicate historians of religions un¬ 
successfully neutralized the threat of their rivals when they pinned them on a 
grid of commonalities and differences. 

The Jewish leaders Saadia and Qirqisani wrote Mu'tazilitc defensive apolo¬ 
getics analogous to those of their official Muslim counterparts. 119 And they 

116 See chapter 2 above for details. 

117 Golb, “Topography of the Jews,” 260; Su'udi, Disputatio, 188-90; Wasserstrom, 
“Species of Misbelief,” 279—83. 

i is See my brief overview of the problem, in chapter 1 above. 

119 Saadia Gaon, Book ofBeliefi; Qirqisani, Kitab al-Anwar. 
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certainly complained with equal vehemence. But the crucial difference was 
that Jews never made the full transition from comparative exegesis to compar¬ 
ative religion. Jews wrote polemical and defensive exegeses but never took the 
ultimate step of naming erroneous others at length. The reason, I think, is 
that comparative religion is a prerogative of the dominant: it is the privilege 
of the submissive to be the object of inquiry. Thus Baron was led to observe: 

Certainly, by immersing oneself in a religious philosophy basically common to all 
three faiths, one unconsciously built a bridge to the understanding of the other 
creeds. Not without reason were such students of comparative religion as Shah- 
rastani suspected of heresy. How much more dangerous must the scaling of inter¬ 
denominational walls have appeared to members of an embattled minority, in any 
case subjected to endless conversionist pressures! 120 

The category of “religion,” then, allowed Muslims, but not Jews, to con¬ 
nect oppositions typologicaJlv under this one encompassing rubric. Viewed 
retrospectively, the irony in this situation was that such an overarching cate¬ 
gorical boldness masked an underlying “failure of nerve”—if the spiritual 
crisis I sketched at the beginning of this chapter may be characterized aptly by 
such a phrase. Indeed, this complex of uncertainty and ovcrcompcnsation 
demarcates the problem of misbelief in the tenth century. 

In any event, the comparativist “blessed rage for order” and its radical 
quest for assurance did not hold the day. They futilcly struggled with, in 
Wallace Stevens’s words, “The maker’s rage to order words of the sea / And of 
ourselves and of our origins, / In ghostlier demarcations, keener sounds,” 121 
for the seriously critical study of religious difference lasted barely two hun¬ 
dred years, and even then was practiced by only a very few scholars. 

120 Baron, Social and Religious History 8:68. 

121 Stevens, Poems of Wallace Stevens , 56. 



PART III 


Intimacies 


Never has Judaism encountered such a close and fructuous symbiosis as 
that with the medieval civilization of Arab Islam. 

—S. D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs 




CHAPTER FIVE 


Origins and Angels: Popular and Esoteric Literature 
in Jewish-Muslim Symbiosis 


Rabbi: Now little Jesus, the carpenter’s son. 
Let us see how Thy task is done; 
Canst thou thy letters say? 

Jesus: Aleph. 
Rabbi: What next? Do not stop yet! 

Go on with all the alphabet. 
Come, Aleph , Beth; dost thou forget? 
Cock’s soul! Thou’dst rather play! 
Jesus: What Aleph means I tain would know 
Before I any farther go! 

—Longfellow', The Golden Legend 


A PROPHET, as a young child, attends school for the first time. The teacher 
prompts him, “SayA!” to which the child-prophet responds “A.” The teacher 
then proceeds, “Say B\” to which the wise child answers, “Tell me the mean¬ 
ing of A and I will tell you 5!” The dumbfounded teacher faints. The child 
then recites the meaning of the entire alphabet, with a mystical meaning at¬ 
tached to each letter. The prophet-child’s knowledge is a priori to education. 

This story is told of the Buddha; 1 of Jesus; 2 3 of the Shi ite Fifth Imam; 2 

1 Some of the following reflects a revised version of Wasscrstrom, “Jewish Pseu- 
depigrapha.” For the Buddha’s first day of school and its relation to the Apocryphal 
Infancy Gospels, see Lillie, Popular Life of the Buddha , 30; Scott, Buddhism and Chris¬ 
tianity , 162—64, on the Lalita Vistara and Christianity; Kuhn, “Buddhistisches in den 
apokryphen,” 116—19; Buhler, Indian Brahma Alphabet, 29; Gray, “Indian Parallels,” 
398_440; Edmunds, Buddhist and Christian Gospels 2:243-44; Bauer, Das Leben Jesu, 
96—97; Garbe, Indien und das Christentum , 70—80; Kennedy, “Gospel of die Infancy,” 
209-43, 469-540, esp. 520-23. For the carved depictions of the Buddhist Schul- 
anekdote, see Krom, Life of Buddha on the Stupa, 44; Foucher, Life of Buddha, 55-56. 
Radhakrishnan provides yet more literature on this once “hot” topic in his Eastern 
Religion and Western Thought, 185 n. 1. One scholar who actively continues to pursue 
these parallels is Derrett; see “A Moses-Buddha Parallel,” 310-17. 

The textual question is reviewed in Klatt, Literarische Beitrage. For the best critique of the 
problems of theory and method involved in these “parallels” see J. Z. Sm\xh,DrudgeryDmne. 

3 The literature on the Apocryphal Infancy Gospels alone is vast. For early texts and 
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of the Jewish Ben Sira ; 4 of the Sikh Guru Nanak ; 5 and of the Bab of the Baha 
’i . 6 It is told of each of them in a form that is structurally almost identical in 
each tradition—a clear case of borrowing and influence. Or is it? While this 
“Wise Child’s Alphabet” does make for an interesting diffusion-of-motifs 
study, such a point-by-point analysis would not tell us why such diverse reli¬ 
gions needed this mytheme. 

One could just as well argue, for example, that the Wise Child’s Alphabet is 
an imaginal argument for the priority of the new tradition: the prophet- 
child’s primordial wisdom represents the new commmunity’s claim to an eter¬ 
nal truth. Of many such understandings of the remarkable diffusion of the 
Wise Child’s Alphabet, the analysis that tells us the least is that it is a “slavish 
imitation” of a mytheme from an earlier tradition. In other words, for the 
historian of religions, this common Wise Child’s Alphabet suggests a self- 
conscious innovation, more than it docs something merely old. Whatever the 
“source” of the image of the wise child, the new tradition recreates it as if it 
were original. 

translations see Thilo, CodexApocrypbusNovi Testament j, esp. 122-23; and Hone, The 
Apocryphal New Testament , 38, for more on the early literature. Most recently, a range 
of versions of the “Alpha-Beta Logion” were compared by Gero in his work “Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas,” 46—80, at 71—73; see esp. p. 72: “One is immediately struck by 
the fact that the core of the saying itself has been transmitted in a remarkably constant 
form.” The range of texts is translated and thoroughly annotated in Peeters, Evanqiles 
Apocryphes 2:58-62, 208-13, 302-05. Further literature can be found above, in n. 1. 

The Muslim Arabic (as distinct from Christian Arabic sources, such as the Arabic 
Infancy Gospel) sources on this mytheme are likewise vast. For a few of these, which 
do not vary substantially in form (e.g., the teacher in some is called mu'addtb , and in 
other mu'allim ), see Kulaini, Al-Kafi 6:192; Majlisi, Bihar al-Anwar 14:286; Abu 
Nu aim, Hilyat al-Awliya\ 7:251-52; Khoury, Lcs Legendes, 324-25; Tha'labi, Qisas 
al-Anbiya\ 270; and the important translation and richlv annotated text of Futuh al- 
Bahnasa , by Galtier, 17—19. The only major difference in these versions is the con¬ 
tents of the meaning of each letter of the mystical alphabet revealed by the child Jesus. 

3 As found in the Umm al-Kitab: first annotated by Ivanow in “Notes sur PUmmu’l- 
Kitab,”’ 419-81, esp. 438; see also the annotated Italian translation by Filippani- 
Ronconi, Ummu’l-Kitab , and the abridged German translation by Heinz Halm, Die 
islamische Gnosis , 113-99, esp. 128-32, “Baqir deutet das Alphabet”; the fullest com¬ 
mentary is that of Tijdcns, Der mythologisch-gnostische Hintergrund , 276-99. 

4 Sec now the exhaustive Tales of Ben Sim , by Yassif, which surveys all the primary and 
secondary literature. In F.nglish, his “Pseudo Ben Sira,” 48-63, is relevant to the 
present discussion. On its relation to the Indian Arabic fable literature, sec Heller, 
“Ginzberg’s Legends,” 413. See further, on its quotation by Peter the Venerable, Lie- 
berman, Shekiin , 32-42; and the pioneering investigation of I. Levi, “La nativite de 
Ben Sira,” 197-205. For the text and discussion see Lachs, “Alphabet of Ben Sira,” 
9-28, at 18. Bronzick, Stern and Mirsky translated the work in Rabbinic Fantasies , 
167-203. 

5 Macaullifc, Sikh Religion, 1, 3—15. Also see Cole, Sikhism and Its Indian Context , 
172-73. 

6 Bahaullah, The Dawn Breakers , 72; Esslemont, Baha'u'llah and the New Era , 27 n. 1. 
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The Islamic use of the Wise Child’s Alphabet is told in two distinct forms. 
The first version, widely repeated, is told of the child Jesus at school. It is 
found in all the so-called Isra’iliyyat, or Israelitish, collections, even the oldest 
known such collections. 7 It is frequently repeated in Sunni and Shi'i sources 
as well. 8 The second unique instance is told about Muhammad al-Baqir, the 
Fifth Imam. In this eighth-century version, which comprises the frame story 
for the proto-Shi'ite Gnostic apocalypse known as the Umm al-Kitab , al-Baqir 
is the child at school: his wise child’s response to the unsuspecting teacher is a 
comprehensive review of not only the mystical meaning of the alphabet, but 
of all things, which are revealed subsequently and constitute the body of the 
book itself. 9 

I would suggest that this mytheme can be understood on at least three 
levels: it concerns new religions, it concerns popular traditions, and it con¬ 
cerns new religions’ popular attitude to the preceding, learned tradition. 

The Wise Child’s Alphabet thus typifies a generative oxymoron of the his¬ 
tory'" of religions: new tradition. In almost every known instance, the Wise 
Child’s Alphabet is related by early sources in new religions deriving from the 
time of the origins of those religions. The wise child—the new religion— 
asserts its total mastery' a priori. The wise child proves his (in this case, male) 
superiority over his predecessor in a child’s ultimate fantasy: learning without 
work, smug knowledge that humbles the towering adult. An analogous ar- 
chetypalization of the wisdom prior to education may be found in the image 
of the Prophet Muhammad as ummi , “illiterate.” 10 A similar process may also 
be detected in the development of the Sar Torah (Prince of Torah) myth in 
the medieval Jewish mystical tradition. Here again the hunger for learning 
without the effort of education is depicted in quasi-miraculous imagery. 11 

A second feature of the Wise Child’s Alphabet is that it derives primarily 
from popular traditions: the Christian apocryphal Acts; the Muslim Isra’iliy¬ 
yat and Umm al-Kitab ; and the Jewish Alphabet of Ben Sira. Usually con¬ 
signed to what is inadequately temied “folklore,” these arc not quite unlearned 

7 For example, the early text of Wathima b. ‘Umara, edited in Khoury, Les leg aides 
prophetiques , 324—25. 

8 For Shi'i versions, see, for example, Kulaini, Al-Kafi 6:192; and Majlisi, Bihar al- 
Anwar 14:286. For Sunni versions see Abu Nu'aim, Hilyat la-Awliya\ 7:251-52; 
Tha'labi, Qisas al-Anbiya\ 230. 

9 The most recent and most reliable work done on Umm al-Kitab has been done by 
Halm. Sections of Umm al-Kitab are translated there, and the section under discussion 
can be found on pp. 128-32 of Die islamiscbe Gnosis. 

10 Goldfeld, “Illiterate Prophet,” 58-67. I discuss this motif with regard to Abu 'Isa 
al-Isfahani and his ghulat contemporaries in chapter 2 above. For more on the motif 
of “innate” learning in the Muslim tradition, see Schimmcl, And Muhammad Is His 
Messenger , 72-73. She observes that “For the mystics, Muhammad the ummi became 
the exemplar of all those who, without bookish leamedness, have been inspired solely 
by Divine Grace” (73). 

11 Halperin, Faces of the Chariot , especially 376-85, 427-45, 518-22. 
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traditions, but neither do they derive from authoritative, normative, scholas- 
ticized traditions. Finally, these popular Wise Child images repeated by new 
religions suggest, more generally, a familiar child’s fantasy. We know many 
forms of this fantasy. In folktales, it is that of the orphan who is secretly a 
prince. In the Gnostic texts, this secret prince has come from above with 
wisdom for humankind. We also know this fantasy in today’s teenager star- 
fighter movies: the suburban kid is “really” from another galaxy, where he is 
an extraordinary' skyvvalkcr. 

In terms of its Sitz im Leben , the Wise Child’s Alphabet derives from new 
religions after their foundation, but before the creation of an inescapably 
authoritative school tradition. The yet-half-literatc class favoring this myth- 
erne fantasizes the cosmic potencies of the ABCs, onto which they project 
their hope to control the old tradition. As such, the Wise Child’s Alphabet is 
the new-rcligion fantasy par excellence: the coup de bouleverscment at school, in 
which the new religion displaces the old, represented by the hapless school¬ 
teacher. This mytheme posits the a priori superiority of the new group, whose 
child-prophet virtually subsumes the dominant church—thus its frequently 
parodistic, satirical, sometimes vicious edge. This edge is particularly sharp in 
the Jewish Alphabet of Ben Sira. 

And finally, the mystical knowledge itself: it constitutes the comprehensive 
mysteries inherent in the seemingly neutral tool of the alphabet. I refer to the 
divine neutrality' of the alphabet. In such traditions, the alphabet is the “na¬ 
ture” of language, “the natural state” of language, and as such is virtually 
elemental. The new religion’s reach is thus total: it reaches even into this very' 
nature of things. The most apposite implication of this totalism is that the 
new religion has nothing to learn from the old: it knows it all already. 

But this hubristic implication of the Wise Child’s Alphabet is simul¬ 
taneously subverted bv a curious fact. Most commonly, the alphabet taught in 
the mytheme is not the alphabet of the language in which the story is re¬ 
counted. The famous carved depictions of this school anecdote featuring 
the child-Buddha include letters from the sixty-four alphabets of which 
he claimed knowledge, including Aramaic . 12 The most common Greck- 
language apocryphal Acts of Jesus tell the story with Jesus learning Hebrew . 13 
And the Muslim tales utilize the abjad alphabet, the Arabic alphabet in the 
order of Hebrew and Aramaic (and Greek ). 14 

This linguistic lag brings the new religion full circle, for the use of an older 
alphabet implies the superiority of the old tradition. In the tightly paratactic 
compass of this little mytheme, the old and the new collide, and they simul¬ 
taneously resolve: the new religion speaks the old language, in familiar but 

12 See especially the works of Krom, Life of Buddha on the Stupa , and Foucher, Life of 
Buddha , 55-56. 

13 Gero, “Infancy Gospel.” 

14 Galtier, “Memoircs,” 17-19. 
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novel formulations. This immediately accessible lesson is not the sterile tru¬ 
ism that new religions are both continuous and discontinuous with the old. 
Rather, it is an imaginative proof of the wedding of debt and obsolescence 
that is new religion. 


Jewish “Influences” on the origins of Islam: 

Historicist Theories 

Early academic students of the origins of Islam shared certain scholarly pre¬ 
dispositions with contemporaneous students of the origins of Christianity'. In 
both cases, the search for “influence and borrowing” was instrumental in 
depicting new religions as essentially derived from earlier religions. Thus, 
reading the older Islamicists, one gains the impression that the Prophet 
Muhammad was little more than an ignorant anthologist who misunderstood 
and thus corrupted the many Jewish and Christian materials he uncom- 
prchcndingly collected. Maximc Rodinson has analyzed the range of such 
arguments, most of which simply pluck names, phrases, images, and narra¬ 
tives from the Qur’an and point out a Jewish or Christian text as the alleged 
“source” from which the Qur’an “borrowed.” 15 The operative reconstruction 
behind this cvcr-successful search for borrowings was that Muhammad lis¬ 
tened to Jewish and Christian merchants and/or preachers at the annual trade 
fairs of his native Mecca. What he heard he later, crudely, stitched together 
into the Qur’an. 

There has been a particularly vigorous enthusiasm among Jewish scholars 
to find rabbinic derivations for Qur’anic materials. This practice was inaugu¬ 
rated by Abraham Geiger, later the founder of the Reform movement, who 
wrote his dissertation in 1832 on Muhammad’s borrowing from rabbinic 
literature. In the early years of this century, Josef Horovitz could still author a 
detailed analysis of Qur’anic nomenclature and figures along the same lines. 
After World War II, an American rabbi, Abraham Katsh, could even write an 
entire book comprising a line-by-line rabbinic gloss on the first 2—of 114!— 
suras of die Qur’an. 16 

Similar arguments were put forth, and continue to be put forth, which 
argue that the Jewish source from which Muhammad “borrowed” was not 
rabbinic Judaism but rather some form of sectarianism, Jewish, quasi-Jcwish, 
or otherwise. Samaritan sources were found, and Jewish Christian, and Man- 
daean, and Manichcan. 17 Perhaps because no one could ever make a convinc¬ 
ing argument for exclusively Jewish or exclusively Christian borrowings, a 

15 Rodinson, “Critical Survey.” 

16 Geiger, Judaism and Islam; Horovitz, “Jewish Proper Names”; Katsh, Judaism and 
the Koran. 

17 Rodinson, “A Critical Survey of Modern Studies.” 
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particularly popular hypothetical “influence peddling” was said to be that of 
the Jewish Christian sects, Jewish groups who acknowledged Jesus as a 
prophet but not as a Messiah: a fair-sized and still-growing literature exists in 
this connection . 18 

Such arguments were extended to the nature of the Islamic cultus. Mitt- 
woch and others detailed the ways that Islamic ritual arguably was derived 
from Jewish rite. The crcedal proclamation “there is no god but God and 
Muhammad is the Prophet of God” was said to come from Samaritanism . 19 
The list could be extended. Similar arguments were adduced “to explain” the 
entire range of formative Islamic religious literature. 

My criticism of these efforts is not to suggest that the new Islamicate civili¬ 
zation did not in fact put into use what it took over from antiquity. The early 
Islamic conquests subsumed ancient civilizations—Egyptian, Persian, Arab, 
Eastern Christian, and the bulk of world Jewry' at that time. The conquerors 
were certainly aware, often sensitively aware, of the “foreign” narratives, ad¬ 
ministrative traditions, and architectural techniques that they incorporated 
into building the superstructure of their new community. It would be absurd 
to suggest that early Muslims were not themselves conscious of their utiliza¬ 
tion of the old, in religion as in anything else. 


Jewish Sources in Islamic Self-Definition: Isra’iliyyat 

This intra-Islamic awareness is sharply silhouetted in the so-called Isra’iliyyat 
traditions. Generally speaking, Isra’iliyyat are the manifold and miscellaneous 
traditions that the early Muslim community received, through various chan¬ 
nels, from the Banu Isra’il, the “Children of Israel.” These so-called inheri¬ 
tances from Judaism and, to a lesser extent, from Christianity, were 
occasionally branded as suspect and were sometimes proscribed . 20 But the 
prevalent form of canonical tradition in this regard is the frequently found 
statement of the Prophet Muhammad: “narrate [traditions] from the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel and there is nothing objectionable in that .” 21 

Isra’iliyyat were more than merely superstitions, popular legends, and the 
like. It is true that some scholarly characterizations of Isra’iliyyat have tended 
to restrict Isra’iliyyat to a species of folklore . 22 But C. E. Bosworth correctly 
specifics that 

18 Pines, “Jewish Christians”; idem, “Notes on Islam” Roncaglia, “Elements 
Ebionitcs”; Crone, “Islam, Judeo-Christianity.” 

19 Mittwoch, Enstehungsgeschichte ; Caster, Samaritans. 

20 Kister, “Haddithu”; Newby, “Tafsir Israiliyyat.” Abu Shuhbah, al-Isra'iliyyat , pro¬ 
vides an extensive treatment of these materials in the tafsir literature. 

21 Kister, “Haddithu.” 

22 Goldziher, Gesammelte Scbrifien 2:156 
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the term Isra’iliyyat is actually used in classical and more recent Islamic terminol¬ 
ogy not merely for the specifically Jewish elements which entered the science of 
Qur’anic tafiir but [also] for the Christian and other non-Muslim extraneous ele¬ 
ments. The use of the Isra’iliyyat for elucidating certain aspects of Qur’anic and 
hadith texts, or for amplifying vaguenesses in them, was regarded as legitimate; 
hence Ibn Taymiyya . . . classifies Isra’iliyyat under the headings of sahib (sound ), 
kadhib (unsound) and maskut 'anhu (those about which it is not possible to validate 
or invalidate). 23 

More generally, stories, narratives, tales, and salvation history were not only 
accepted as Isra’iliyyat, but such materials served as the basis for much of die 
Islamicate view of pre-Islamic history'. By the tenth century, the major histories 
and the collections of narratives concerning pre-Islamic communities and their 
prophets to some substantial extent comprise Isra’iliyyat. I am using the term 
Isra’iliyyat, therefore, in this general sense, with special reference to the Um- 
ayyad and early ’Abbasid periods, before the term Isra’iliyyat developed a rather 
more limited and admittedly much more abusive connotation. 

Obviously, as the range of debates in the traditions so well record, there were 
many opinions concerning this practice, but the objectors seemed to have been 
in the minority', particularly in the early period. From either side of that debate, 
those who dealt with Isra’iliyyat were obviously, explicitly, self-consciously 
aware that these stories were taken from a foreign source. Foreign scriptures 
are commonly cited. 24 Two of the most popular tradents of Isra’iliyyat were 
Jewish converts, who were well remembered as such in later traditions. 25 

I stress this awareness because Isra’iliyyat provides us with a case ot open, 
acknowledged, and religiously condoned borrowing. Islam’s openly acknowl¬ 
edged indebtedness to Judaism reminds us that religions can validly perceive 
each other as “religious,” and that their interactions therefore may be consid¬ 
ered, as in the case of the Wise Child’s Alphabet, as religious events. This is 
perhaps most acutely evident in the origins of new traditions. That the new 
tradition self-consciously employs materials from the old must imply some 
living religious charge in the old that remains meaningful and relevant to the 
new community'. My surmise is that this process usually' has been more 
self-aware and more positively valuated by new traditions than earlier gen¬ 
erations of scholars—constricted by mechanical models of “influence and 
borrowing”—were willing to recognize. 

23 Bosworth, “Concept of Dhimma ,” 8. 

24 Khoury, Les Legendes. And see Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds : “exact literal Bib¬ 
lical quotations are extremely rare [and so one makes] the assumption of oral tradi- 

25> Ka'b^ al-Ahbar and Wahb ibn Munabbih. See Abbott, “Wahb b. Munabbih”; 
Khoury Les Legendes; Hirschfeld, “Historical and Legendary Controversies”; Lcveen, 
“Mohammed”; Mann, “Early Theologico-Polemical Work”; Perlmann, “Legendary' 
Story” I trace the subsequent fate of the convert 'Abdallah ibn Salam below. 
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What I want to emphasize, then, is the specific twist, the novel torsion, that 
the early Muslims introduced in their rcimagining of ancient traditions. This 
novelty, naturally, was the prophethood of Muhammad and his revelation. 
This is more than an obvious truism, for it was not only true, it was over¬ 
whelmingly, blindingly apparent to new Muslims. Muhammad overwhelmed 
the old in every imaginable sense. Such was the appropriately imperious con¬ 
fidence of new Islam that it did not merely condone but may have (at times) 
even encouraged the collecting of Isra’iliyyat. 

In this early period, then, I believe that the attitude of those traditionists 
collecting Isra’iliyvat is as follows: Judaism had to attest to the truth of Islam. 
Jewish traditions were not intrinsically a serious threat, because they had 
already been overcome. Jewish and Christian (and other non-Muslim) tradi¬ 
tions could therefore be collected as Isra’iliyyat because—in fact, and 
necessarily—they attested to the truth of Islam. 

Isra’iliyyat was an outside witness brought in to testify to the veracity' of the 
new religion. The older religion is called to the witness box to speak on behalf 
of the new. That Muslim traditions seem to bulge with talmudic, halakhic, 
aggadic, midrashic, and other Jewish materials cannot therefore be due to the 
naivete or sheer credulity' of the early Muslim tradents who were responsible 
for the transmission of traditional reports. These tradents were not merely 
mouthing old wives’ talcs they had heard from Jewish converts. Such a recon¬ 
struction is universally insulting, and obviously inadequate. 

Rather, I would argue that the popularity' of these various Islamic rercad- 
ings of Jewish traditions imply respect for the witness. I say this not to gloss 
over the castigations of Jews by Muslims from Muhammad on down. 26 Rut I 
would counterpoint the notable absence of respect accorded Isra’iliwat both 
bv later Muslims and by modern scholars of all stripes with the obvious re¬ 
spect implicit in the act itself. 

The pre-Islamic ( jahiliyya) component of Tabari’s great history', for exam¬ 
ple, or the Talcs of the Prophets (qisas al-anbiya") collections made edifying 
reading (or listening) for all levels of culture, but were much more. They 
presented a view of history' that was almost unanimously accepted into the 
historical worldview of Islamicate civilization. This was part of the real his¬ 
tory of the world. Such acceptance is significant enough: even more theo¬ 
logically significant was the manifold purposes to which Isra’iliyyat was put in 
Qur’an commentary ( tafsir ), though the details of that cxegetical usage lie 
outside my purview here. 

To this cxegetical principle was added the theory of tahrif, the purportedly 
willful corruption by Jews and Christians of their own scriptures (Qur’an 
2:75, 4:46, 5:13, 5:41). 27 A fundamental principle for Muslim scholars deal¬ 
ing with biblical materials, the accusation of tahrif acted as a kind of universal 

26 Steinschneider, “Polemische”; Perlmann, “Medieval Polemics.” 

27 Perlmann, “Medieval Polemics.” For more, see now Lazarus-Yafch, Intertwined 
Worlds , esp. 26-29, 58-72. 
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solvent, resolving every exegetical contradiction in favor of the Muslim read¬ 
ing. The Jews had possessed God’s word, but only the Muslim version of the 
Jews’ revelation was the accurate version. This is the catch: if Muslim tradi¬ 
tion accepted it, it was true. 

The content of Jewish traditions thereby testified to the truth of Islam, but 
only through what one might call Muslim tahrif, the pious fraud applied to 
Isra’iliyyat. This is not to say that individual Jews themselves, and some few 
Jewish sects, did not acknowledge the prophethood of Muhammad. 28 But 
what I want to do at this point is to discuss a different form of the Jewish 
response to Muslim claims that Judaism acknowledges Islam. This mythically 
“Jewish” response allows a rounded, more fully dialectical reading of the his¬ 
tory of Isra’iliyyat. 


Taxes of 'Abdallah Ibn Salam 

Muslim scholars found many ways, in addition to Isra’iliyyat, to demonstrate 
that Jews and Judaism acknowledged the prophethood of Muhammad; Jews 
in turn found ways to turn those demonstrations on their heads. In the con¬ 
nection it is worthwhile to consider Muslim legends concerning the Jewish 
follower of Muhammad, 'Abdallah b. Salam, as well as the dialectical transfor¬ 
mations of these legends by Jewish authors. 29 This figure was used by Mus¬ 
lims to give voice to purportedly Jewish age-old traditions that had 
prophesied the coming of Muhammad. But subsequent Jews in turn retold 
these same talcs to create a Jewish legend of Muhammad, namely, that 'Ab¬ 
dallah converted only for “the purpose of saving God’s people so that he 
[Muhammad] should not harm them by his false charges.” 30 

The historical 'Abdallah b. Salam (d. 43/663-64) was a member of the 
famous Jewish Arab tribe of Qaynuqa’. 31 His conversion at the hand of 
Muhammad, like all matters pertaining to the life of Muhammad, was eventu¬ 
ally subjected to a sustained mythological deepening—deep, that is, when 
compared with the rather thin reports on 'Abdallah in early Muslim tradi¬ 
tions. 32 In other words, 'Abdallah was a real Jewish convert mouthing identi- 

28 See for example the data gathered in my “Mutual Acknowledgments,” 56-75. 

29 Horovitz has written the entries on 'Abdallah in Encyclopedia of Islam, 2d cd., 1:52, 
and Encyclopedia Judaica 1:53-54; sec also Steinschneider, Polemiscbe und apolqpetische, 

30 Mann, “Early Theologico-Polemical Work,” 411-59, at 421. The text treated by 
Mann, as well as other variants, are ably analyzed by Shimon Shtober in “Muhammad 
and the Beginning of Islam,” 319-52. 

31 Leckcr “Muhammad at Medina,” 37-38. 

32 I have not seen Pijper, HetBoek , but Horovitz’s review suggests its (limited) impor¬ 
tance in this regard. Another late version is the sixteendi-cenrury Turkish work of 
Mevla Furati. See the edition of Zenker, Qiiarante Questions, and the German transla¬ 
tion thereof by Hein, Das Buch der Vierzig fragen. Vajda called attention to die Shi l 
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fiably Jewish material, but material not necessarily his own: he functioned as a 
symbol of the Islamization of the Jews. As Horovitz said concerning the 
Jewish materials taken from 'Abdallah, “if they do not really come from 'Abd 
Allah himself, they certainly come from Jewish renagadc circles.” 33 

There is no reason, historical, spiritual, or otherwise, to dispute the essen¬ 
tial historicity or the original Jewishness of'Abdallah b. Salam. But the words 
put into his mouth in his encounter with the new prophet, like the Isra’iliyyat 
to which they are closely related, are not simply borrowings from Jews; they 
are Muslim reimaginings of the primordial confrontation with Judaism. Ret- 
rojcctions into the mouth of 'Abdallah, these myths must be seen in the con¬ 
text of a general tendency toward a primordialization of Isra’iliyyat. They may 
be seen as part of the larger cycles of tales in which non-Muslims prophesy 
Muhammad, such as the section in the Sira, “Arab Soothsayers (. Kuhhan ), 
Jewish Rabbis (Abbar) and Christian Monks foretell his Coming.” 34 

It may be that this primordialization is responsible for the longevity of the 
'Abdallah b. Salam talcs. By the tenth century his family had come to be seen 
as a kind of dynasty’ of Jewish converts transmitting miscellaneous holy 
books. Thus, Tha'labi attributes the apocalypse of “Buluqiyya” to him, 35 
Biruni attributes the transmission of the Gospel of the Seventy to Salam ibn 
'Abdallah ibn Salam; 36 and Ibn al-Nadim begins one of the first disquisitions 
of his Fihnst w ith a translation of the gospels he attributes to Ahmad ibn 
'Abdallah ibn Salam. 37 In short, 'Abdallah and his family became personifica¬ 
tions of the Isra’iliyyat process, a dynasty of intellectual middlemen. 

This sustained Muslim mythicizing of a primordial Jewish convert to Islam 
also, eventually, did elicit a response from Jews. 'Abdallah b. Salam was reap- 
propirated, re-Judaized in Jewish legends concerning Muhammad. 38 Isra’iliv- 

versions of such legitimating interviews, in which a quizzical Jew queries an ominis- 
cient 'Ali. Sec the references in “Juifs et musulmans,” 99 n. 1. No single study vet 
exists that surveys the full range of 'Abdallah’s persistent survival in Muslim (tradi¬ 
tional), Jewish (Geniza), and Christian (Syriac and European) literature. While the 
aforementioned studies are useful, nothing on the scale of Wolfensohn’s treatment of 
Ka'b exists with regard to 'Abdallah; see Kn'b al-Ahbar. I thank Camilla Adang of 
Nijmegen for copying this rare work for me. 

33 Horowitz, “Abdallah ibn Salam," Encyclopedia of Islam, 2d cd., 1:52. 

34 Discussed by Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds , 77 and 78 n. 6. 

35 Translated and discussed by Galtier, “Mcmoires,” 156-69. An English synopsis of 
this version is provided in Dailey, “Gilgamcsh in The Arabian Nights ,” 7. 

36 Chronology , 27. See also Hennecke, New Testament Apocrypha, 269-70. See also the 
unlikely suggestions of Pines, “Jewish Christians," 308-09. Lazarus-Yafeh comments: 
“He did not distinguish between Hebrew and Aramaic (?) and knew very' little of 
either!” (Intertwined Worlds, 120-21). 

37 Ibn al-Nadim, The Fihrist of al-Nadim 1:41-43. 

38 Hirschfeld, “Historical and Legendary Controversies,” 100-116; Chapira, “Lcg- 
endes bibliques attributes a Ka'b el-Ahbar,” 86-107; Lcveen, “Mohammed and His 
Jewish Companions,” 399—406; Mann, “Early Theologico-Polemical Work,” 419— 
22; and, most recently and most fully, Shtobcr, “Muhammed and the Beginning.” To 
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yat fed back into Jewish traditions. In the Jcwish-Muslim mythomachia, ar¬ 
guments were as often put forth in the form of counter narratives as in the 
form of directly disputational denials of historicity. 'Abdallah’s encounter 
with Muhammad was consciously rewritten by Jewish writers, who polemi¬ 
cally invert its valuation in talcs concerning the Jewish companions of 
Muhammad. 

As I have tried to show, 'Abdallah’s encounter with Muhammad in early 
Muslim traditions—which Shtober terms “the sophisticated legend”—seems 
to have been designed to support the Muslim assertion of a Jewish prophesy¬ 
ing and recognizing of the coming of Muhammad.39 Moreover, 'Abdallah 
played this role even in Christian versions of this legend, which were later 
made much of in Europe. 40 Likewise, a parallel re-Christianization of legends 
about the monk Bahira thus took place in Christian circles: Baliira, like the 
Jew 'Abdallah, acknowledges Muhammad’s prophethood. 41 Even so, Isra- 
’iliyyat remained more a “Jewish” than a “Christian” problematic. This can be 
seen in the Christian legends, where, as Griffith puts it, this “misuse of Is¬ 
lamic history in this matter is simply for the purpose of blaming Islam on the 
Jews. . . . The point of the story for the Syriac writers is that Islam, reli¬ 
giously speaking, amounts to Judaism.” 42 

That being said, both Jewish and Christian “antibiographies” of Muham¬ 
mad shared a common purpose. They were designed to deflect the authorin' 
of canonical Muslim biography (Sira) of Muhammad, as well as other hagio- 
graphic tales of Muhammad. Vajda could thus refer justifiably to countersiras, 
or antibiographies. 43 In such cases, however, Jews and Christians could not 
and did not seriously try to refute the fact that their own communities were in 
fact insinuated into the earliest origins of Islam. What Mann says about the 
Jewish case hold true, mutatis mutandis, concerning the Christian case: “All 


these may be added the Shi'i parallel literature. Vajda has noted that die Kitab nl- 
Ihtijaj of al-Tabarsi (d. 548/1153) is comparable to the “Difficulties” of Hiwi al- 
Balkhi (discussed in chapter 4 above). In particular, he points to questions which the 
so-called zindiq lobs to Ja'far al-Sadiq, the Sixth Imam. See “Apropos de l’attitude,” 
81-91, esp. at 88. The encounter between the zindiq and the Sixdt Imam (as found in 
the K. al-Ihtijaj of Tabarsi) is translated in a popular, contemporary Shi'i paperback, 
The Biography of Jafar-e-Sadiq , 42-90. 

39 Shtober, “Muhammed and the Beginning,” 347 n. 1. 

40 See Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable , 33 and 89-96. 

41 I wish to thank Professor Sidney Griffith for sharing with me his unpublished study, 
now available as “Jews and Muslims in Christian Syriac and Arabic Texts,” 65-94, esp. 
80-82 and corresponding nn. 86-94. See also Abel, “L’Apocalypse de Bahira,” 1-12. 
In one version of a related Jewish tale of Ka'b al-Ahbar, the Jewish convert encounters a 
monk named Bulukhya, who reveals the secrets of the coming of Muhammad to him. 
Sec Perlmann, “Legendary Story,” 85-99, at 88 (English synopsis) and 95 (of the text). 
See also Shtober, “Muhammed and the Beginning,” 338-40. 

42 Griffith, “Jews and Muslims,” 29. 

43 Vajda, “Un Vestige oriental,” 177-80. 
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such stories are apparently the reflection of a vague notion current in Jewish 
circles concerning the Jewish share in the evolution of the new religion.” 44 
The Muslim biography of Muhammad, with its encounter with 'Abdallah, 
was enough of a compelling presence for the Jews and Christians to retell this 
encounter with their own revalutions. 

In addition to its re-Judaization and re-Christianization, Isra’iliyyat also 
continued dialectically to metamorphose in other Muslim guises. 'Abdallah 
ibn Salam remained a common denominator in the later cycle of talcs, in 
which he starred as an interrogator of Muhammad. Eventually these talcs 
developed into the later Masa’il literature, a question-and-answer genre in 
which Muhammad answers dozens of questions put to him by 'Abdallah. 45 
The content of their dialogue came to comprise a popular mini-encyclopedia 
of Islamic cosmology and doxology. 

To recapitulate: the Jewish convert 'Abdallah ibn Salam’s briefly described 
encounters with Muhammad in the early Muslim traditions were amplified 
dramaticallv in the later Masa'il literature. Simultaneously, 'Abdallah’s en¬ 
counter also was reformulated by Jews and Christians precisely in order to 
refute the explicitly prefigurative implications of its Muslim formulation. 


Full Circle: Buluqiyya 

A late, attenuated form this dialectic took was the tale of Buluqiyya. 'Abdallah 
ibn Salam was ascribed the telling of the talc of Buluqiyya by Tha'labi 
(d. 1030) in his popular Tales of the Prophets 46 The tale of Buluqivva— 
an Israelite prince’s scries of visionary' adventures—mav have originated as 
a Jewish apocalypse. In addition to the matters of internal content he uses 
in his analysis, Horovitz argues that the world spanning hero Buluqiyya 
would seem to have originally been modeled after, or named after, the 
obscure Hilqivahu mentioned in the biblical Book of Kings, who discov¬ 
ered a “Book of the Law” at the time of the Josianic reform: Dailey now 

44 Mann, “Early Theologico-Polemical Work,” 422. 

45 Examples of this literature are analyzed by Pijper, Hot Boelt; Kritzeck, Peter the 
Venerable ; and Hirshfcld, “Historical and Legendary Controversies.” Tellingly, Ab¬ 
dallah ibn Salam’s review of knowledge found its way into glosses on the mir'aj , that 
prototypical review of the cosmic phenomena. See “Lc voyage de Mahomet: Au 
paradis et en enfer: une version persane du rniraj ,” in Kappler Apocalypses, 293-318, 
at 312. 

46 Galticr, “Mcmoircs,” translates into French this story from Tha'labi. William Brin- 
ner is presently translating this text. For a literary history of this story, see Bcnchcikh, 
Lcs Mille et une units, 176-94. The core of the story was already cited by Tabari 
(d. 373/974); ibid., 181. Wolfcnsohn deals with Buluqiyya only in passing (Kal> al- 
Ahbar , 19 and 86), but his work is invaluable tor tracing the historical dialectics of this 
narrative in the context of Jewish-Muslim symbiosis. For another version, in which 
Bulukhya is a prophesying monk, sec Pcrlmann, “Legendary Story.” 
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suggests that the name Buluqiyya is a transfonnation of none other than 
Gilgamesh. 47 

Whatever its genesis, by the tenth century or so, the tale of Buluqiyya had 
become a popular Muslim story. Eventually it came to form several dozen 
nights of The Thousand and One Nights. 48 Most importantly, all the intercon¬ 
tinental visionary journeying of Buluqiyya in the The Thousand and One 
Nights is precisely to find the prophet who has been prophesied— 
Muhammad. The “Jewish” material in the talc of Buluqiyya is thereby all 
Islamically refocused. Thus, the tale, earlier ascribed to the prototypical Jew¬ 
ish convert, 'Abdallah, retains the classic point of Isra’iliyyat: to create a veri¬ 
table myth of prefigurations of Muhammad. Foreign materials, in other 
words, could retain their power for this purpose precisely by remaining “for¬ 
eign.” Buluqiyya is an ancient prince of the Banu Isra’il: thus even pre-Islamic 
religions attest to the truth of Islam. 49 

But the shape of the Buluqiyya trajectory is circular in more than one sense. 
The content of the Masa’il "Abdallah ibn Salam, in fact, contain a variety of 
traditions that recur in the Buluqiyya narratives. For example, in the Masa’il , 
'Abdallah asks Muhammad questions concerning cosmological mysteries, in¬ 
cluding “what is beneath the seven worlds.” Muhammad’s answer includes a 
description of an angel, rock, bull, fish (“with its head pointed towards the 
East”), and an ocean. This detail, and others like it, occur in the version of 
'Abdallah’s questions translated into Latin by Herman of Dalmatia; in a pop¬ 
ular pamphlet of the Masa’il , published in Cairo in 1897; and in The Thou¬ 
sand and One Nights. 50 The antiquity and the consistency' of this mytheme is 

47 Horovitz’s is the consensual position, first suggested by V. Chauvin (see Gal tier, 
“Memoires,” 169, for his approval, with a rejection of Burton's theory of Persian 
origins), but established by the clever if not fully persuasive arguments of Horovitz; 
see “Buluqya,” 519—25. Summarized also in Idem., “Origins of the 'Arabian Nights,”’ 
53. Its Jewishness is accepted by both Jewish and Muslim scholars. See al-Qalamawi, 
AlfLaylah i va Laylab , 43-45, 170 (originally cited in an earlier edition by Perlmann, 
“Legendary Story of Ka'b al-Ahbar’s Conversion to Islam,” 85—99 at 89 n. 9); Ben- 
Zeev, “Jewish Sources,” 494-95. Vladimir Vikentiev suggests that die talc derives 
from Gilgamesh, by way of an ancient Egyptian folktale. See “Boulouqiya-Gilgamish- 
Naufrage,” 1-54 (cited by Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, 115). Dailey misses the work of 
Vikentiev in this connection in her otherwise interesting attempt to link Buluqiyya to 
Gilgamesh: “Gilgamesh in The Arabian Nights ,” 1-17. For a perceived similarity' be¬ 
tween Buluqiyya and certain tales in their European versions, see Palacios, La Es- 
chatologia Musulmana en laDivina Comedia, 312-328. For an analysis of Buluqiyya in 
terms of apocalypse see Abel, “L’Apocalypsc de Buluqiya,” 189—98. 

48 In the Bulaq edition of Alf Layla wa Layla , this tale is found on 4:281-331. 

49 Goitein, “Concept of Mankind in Islam,” 72-91. 

50 Herman of Dalmatia is translated and analyzed by Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable , 94. 
The Cairo Masa’il is translated by Hirschfcld, “Historical and Legendary' Controver¬ 
sies.” In die Payne translation of The Book of the Thousand and One Nights , the “fish 
facing East” motif is found on 5:77-78; in the Mardrus and Mathers version, (Alf 
Layla Wa Layla 4:67-84) this detail is missing. 
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thus clear enough: others can likely be proven to be so as well. 51 Remarkably, 
this mytheme is found also in the eighth-century Gnosticizing Umm al-Kitab, 
a extremist-Shi'i revelation dialogue with close affinities to works of Jewish 
gnosis. 52 

The convergence of content between the 'AbdallahWfc/iY/ and the talc of 
Buluqiyya, which was said to be recounted originally by 'Abdallah ibn Salam, 
brings the interpreter of Jcwish-Muslim symbiosis foil circle. 53 That is to say, 
this encyclopedic cosmology, a folkloristic version of the encyclopedic revela¬ 
tion of worldly secrets familiar from apocalyptic literature, was long under¬ 
stood by generations of Muslims to be mythically Jewish. In other words, 
both the historical Jewish figure, 'Abdallah ibn Salam, and the legendary Isra¬ 
elite figure, Buluqiyya, bear witness to the world-spanning sapience of the 
Prophet of Islam. The questions and adventures associated with their names 
amount to varieties of a Muslim myth of Judaism, a myth which stubbornly 
demonstrated that Jews, whether historical figures or legendary worthies, are 
persuaded perpetually of the irrefutable prophethood of Muhammad. 


Feedback Effects in Foundation Myth 


Origin is the goal. 
—Karl Kraus 

What might be called mythomachia and logomachia —the contest of myth and 
the contest of reason—were interpenetrated in the millennial commingling of 
Judaism and Islam. Whether the foreign materials being used in a domesti¬ 
cated Muslim form were rational arguments, biblical texts, heavenly ascents, 
quasi-scientific heresiographical reports, or tales of the rosh golah, their for¬ 
eignness was intentionally retained in order for it to serve as outside witness. 
In this way all manner of things was made to testify to the truth of Islam. The 
manifold Muslim uses of Judaism constituted different languages stating the 
same thing: There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the Apostle of God. 
Isra’iliyyat represents a significantly self-conscious and self-referential in- 

51 For example, the specified identification of Mt. Qaf in both the Qisas al-Anbiya' 
(Tha'labi) version, and in the Nights. 

52 For this motif in Umm al-Kitab , see Ivanow, “Notes,” 470, question 21. 

53 While the early attribution of the Buluqiyya story to 'Abdallah (by Tha'labi) has 
long been known, to my knowledge it has not been recognized heretofore that the 
Abdallah cycle and the Buluqiyya cycle bear substantial similarities of content as well as 
intent. I would point out that a comparatively little-known Jewish tale, The Tale of the 
Jerusalemite , bears substantive similarities to certain aspects of the narratives of 'Ab¬ 
dallah and Buluqiyya. See Zlotnick, Maaseh Terushalmi, and the English translation by 
Stern and Weinstein in Stern and Mirsky, Rabbinic Fantasies. I thank David Stern for 
bringing this story to my attention. 
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stance of this process. In the case of Isra’iliyyat, a new religion overcomes its 
“anxiety of influence” by re-creating its own sacred histories. This rewritten 
history, without question, draws from preexisting histories. But it is nonethe¬ 
less created by a new person, and therefore cannot usefully be reduced to “the 
derivative.” And so it follows that we must treat a new religion as a new adult 
and not merely as a product of its parents. The history of religions can no 
longer be content to merely point to the family background of a new religion 
as “sufficient explanation” of that new religion. Rather, through detailed his¬ 
torical analysis, we should elucidate the dynamics by which religions incorpo¬ 
rate, idealize, repress, deny, and otherwise remake their inheritance, as that 
inheritance is re-created into the adult personality of the new religion. 

Finally, it makes no sense to talk about new representation of older mate¬ 
rials without simultaneously showing that that new rereading is reciprocally 
returned to the chronologically prior tradition. I have tried to make this point 
in tracing the dialectic of Isra’iliyyat. As Goitein and others have shown, there 
was no unidirectional flow of influences into formative Islam. There was, 
rather, a synergy, a two-way street: certainly in the case of Judaism, we know 
that it was altered, root and branch, in its growth in the soil of Islamicate 
civilisations. In one of his last published statements, Goitein began his re¬ 
marks with these unequivocal observations: “Every aspect of what we regard 
today as Judaism—the synagogue service and prayer book, law and ritual, 
theology and ethics, the text of the Bible, the grammar and vocabulary of the 
Hebrew language—was consolidated, formulated and canonized in [the first 
centuries of Islamicate civilization].” 54 

At the least, this common development of Judaism and Islam in the first 
centuries of Islamicate civilization provides historians of religions with an¬ 
other instance of the positive synergy between religious traditions. With 
W. C. Smith I would ask, “Shall we not say that once again the history of one 
tradition is in part a function of the history of another?” 55 


Metatron after Muhammad 

The esoteric interpenetration of Judaism and Islam provides another example 
of a history which is “a function of the history of another.” 56 “Metatron,” 
despite the technocratic resonance of the name, is not a postmodern elec¬ 
tronics corporation. He is an ancient corporate entity, the supreme Rabbinic 
angel, the ultimate achievement of the Jewish angelological imagination. This 
Jewish right-hand man of God was reimagined by Muslim visionaries. Such 
Muslim reception of Jewish esoteric imaginings is the final historical subject 
of the present project. Toward that end, I will review the biography of this 

54 Goitein, “Political Conflict,” 169-81, at 169. 

55 W. C. Smith, ‘Traditions,” 22. 

56 Ibid. 
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Jewish angel, starting with his youth in late antiquity. Two new phases in the 
biography of Metatron will then be introduced, one concerning Metatron’s 
role in the magical texts of the Cairo Gcniza, and the other in the esoteric 
traditions of Islam. I hope to show that Metatron’s life after Muhammad 
constitutes a particularly subtle example of the esoteric symbiosis of Judaism 
and Islam. 

Incarnation and Demiurge 

Incarnation was an interreligiously distributed religious problem in late an¬ 
tiquity; the incarnation of Jesus Christ was but the most complete and dra¬ 
matic institutionalization of such a common myth. In the last two decades, 
scholars have elucidated the impact of Jewish speculation concerning princi¬ 
pal angels and other divine “chief agents.” 57 

Without entering into details, I note that at some point rather late in this 
development, perhaps after the third century, Metatron was enthroned as the 
Jewish “principal angel.” 58 This Jewish privileging of a principal angel paral¬ 
leled and interpenetrated the mythic concerns of contemporaneous Chris¬ 
tians, as well as those of Gnostics and Samaritans. 59 We now know, in short, 
that Jewish imaginings of divine intermediaries intensified in a dimly under¬ 
stood imaginative svnergy with Christology, Gnosticism, and some forms of 
sectarianism. 

Since it is not my intention to provide a systematic biography of Metatron, 
I shall not cite all of his varied features. Suffice to say that it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the extent to which he was impressively depicted: thus Meta¬ 
tron proudly proclaims, “|God] fashioned for me a kinglv crown in which 49 
refulgent stones were placed, each like the sun’s orb . . . [and God] set it 
upon my head and he called me "the lesser yhwh’.” 60 

Jewish leadership understandably was disturbed by this phenomenon. The 
rabbis thus warned against belief in “two powers in heaven” (shtey reshuyyot ), 
and, indirectly, against deifying the angel Metatron. 61 In this way they suc¬ 
cessfully warded off all such perceived threats to the purity of monotheism. 
This story is quite well known, having been ensconced in the Talmud and 
reexamined by the scholars of late antiquity mentioned above. 62 

What is far less well known is what happens to this problem after the 
“blackout” of antiquity. The blackout, as conventional historiography has it, 
was the Arab Conquests, the subsequent dark age for Jewish history, in fact 

57 Segal, Two Powers in Heaven; Hurtado, One God, One Lord; Fossum, Name of God. 

58 The standard overv iew of the sources is that of Margulies, Mal’akhe 'Elyon , 28-73. 

59 See n. 57 above. 

60 “The Book of Enoch, by Ishmael the High Priest,” trans. Philip Alexander, in 
Charlcsworth, Old Testament Pseudepigrapha , 265. 

61 A. Segal, Two Pmrers in Heaven. 

62 For recent studies, see Fauth, “Tatrosjah-Totrosjah,” and Morray-Jones, “Transfor¬ 
mational Mysticism.” 
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“the most obscure in Jewish history,” in the judgment of S. D. Goitein. 63 I 
restrict myself to the Gaonic period, conventionally dated from the seventh 
through the thirteenth centuries, a time when many of the most significant 
texts concerning Metatron are written. These relatively well studied texts 
(Pirke Rebbe Elizer ; Nistarot dc Shimon bar Tochai; Alphabet of R. Akiva, 
Shi ur Qpmah\ and most especially 3 Enoch), however, are not my primary 
concern. Rather, I shall discuss some lesser-known chapters in the biography 
of Metatron after Muhammad. 


Metatron’s Fame 

The earliest suggested example of Metatron in an Islamic work is that of the 
still-mysterious 'Uzair mentioned in the Qur’an (9:30-31). 64 Gordon 
Newby argues that 'Uzair may be equated with Enoch, who was identified 
with Metatron in the Mcrkaba texts. 65 Newby has in the connection pointed 
to the work by David Halperin, which suggests the knowledge of 
Enoch/Metatron Merkaba texts among the Jews of Arabia in Muhammad’s 
day. 66 Although not directly bearing on the Islamicate Metatron, I would 
extend the suggestions of Halperin and Newby at the same time as I would 
revive a nearly forgotten theory: that is, in 1924, Paul Casanova suggested 
that 'Uzair may derive from Azazcl, who was one of the “children of God” 
[b’nai elohim). 67 

Concomitantly, a second argument for the early appearance of Metatron 
concerns the teaching of tajwid (relegation) among the eighth-century proto- 
Shi'i ghulat (extremists). Some ghulat, according the heresiographers, taught 
that God himself did not create the universe but rather relegated ( fauxvwida ) 
the act of Creation to a lesser divinity. 68 The clearest instance of this associa¬ 
tion with Metatron is found in the Umm al-Kitab , a Persian-language Gnostic 
apocalypse that Heinz Halm has shown to be representative of eighth- 

63 Goitein, Jem and Arabs, 95. 

64 Lazarus-Yafeh, “Ezra-'Uzayr,” 359-79. 

65 Newby, History of the Jews of Arabia, 60—61. 

66 Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 467—90. 

67 This suggestion, supported by Bernard Lewis, has several features to commend it. 
It links this Qur’anic verse with a well-known Jewish tradition concerning the “chil¬ 
dren of God.” It is not entirely unreasonable on philological grounds. And, it creates a 
trajectory into a subsequent Islamic tradition playing on Metatron-related myths, that 
of the eighth-century Umm al-Kitab. This is in support of the theory' of Casanova, 
“Idris et 'Ouzair,” 356—60. 

68 Friedlaender considered tajwid as one of the fifteen “Shiitic elements” that he iso¬ 
lated among the Jewish sects of early Islam; see “Jewish-Arabic Studies” 254-58. See 
also, van Ess, Anfdttge, 126, on the ashab al-tafivid\ Ash'ari, Magalat , 564-65, on the 
Mufawwida and their relation to Christian and Jewish doctrine (see Brentjes, Die 
Imamats Lehren, 29); For Halm’s more recent overview of the sources, see Die isla- 
mische Gnosis, 230—32. 
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century, partially Jewish-inspired ghulat teachings. 69 Most strikingly, Salman 
al-Farisi becomes a demiurgic divine potency in the Umm al-Kitab. That Sal¬ 
man may be in some way a reflex of Metatron is suggested by a reference to 
the “lesser Salman,” a phrase reminiscent of Metatron as “the lesser Lord.” 70 
The archaic tradition expressed here thus may be related to the Qur’anic de¬ 
piction of 'Uzair as a Jewish divine figure. 

The mature Metatron remained quite famous after the eighth century. One 
indication of his impact is the fact that Karaites, Muslims, Christians, and 
even Zoroastrians routinely characterized rabbinic Judaism by its anthro¬ 
pomorphism, angel worship, and/or belief in an angel-creator. This common 
accusation was characteristic of all four fronts in the polemical war against 
rabbinic Jews under early Islam. In other words, the Jewish theory and prac¬ 
tice of Metatron was notoriously and almost universally misunderstood by 
the neighbors of the Jews. 

Muslim hcresiography of the Jews confounded three polemically inspired 
motifs that bear on the history' of the Islamicate Metatron: the interrelated 
assertions that Jews worshiped God-as-old-man, God-as-youth, or God’s 
Angel-Demiurge. However, it would require a separate investigation to fully 
and adequately' disengage these reports. Therefore, in what follows, I will 
concentrate on the claims that (1) specifically name Metatron and (2) specify 
the worship of a angelic “lesser Lord.” 

Ascribing an Angel-Creator as the defining characteristic of Judaism had 
long been both broadly and deeply embedded in Christian hcresiography of 
the Jews. The hypothesis of Christian priority is made the more likely when 
one examines the several Islamicatc-era heresiographies that either pair Ash- 
ma'atb and the doctrine of an Angel-Creator or cite the two separately but 
link them both with the majority, rabbinic party'. The earliest author who thus 
might be adduced, Mas'udi, in the tenth century; brings up the so-called Ash- 
ma'ath , specifying that they were the majority' of the “Isra’iliyyun.” Else¬ 
where, he polemicizes against the Jewish adoration of a “little Lord” ( al-rabb 
al-saghir). But he does not explicitly pair the two. Significantly, however, evi¬ 
dence of an originally Christian provenance exists for both of these passages. 
In the case of the former, Mas'udi mentions the group in the middle of a 
chronography of the Greek kings, as in the closely related Nestorian chronog- 
raphy or its Muslim counterpart, the chronography of a certain Ibn al- 
Munajjim. In the case of his passage concerning a Jewish Angel-Creator, 
Mas'udi places the polemic against the “little Lord” doctrine in the mouth of 
a Jacobite Coptic disputant. 71 This would also seem to imply a Christian 
connection in the transmission to him of this motif. 

69 I deal at length with this question in chapter 5 above. 

70 See below forMuslim polemical attacks on Jewish mujassima (anthropomorphizes), 
whom they accuse of worshiping a divine “chief agent.” I have analyzed some aspects of 
these reports in “Magical Texts,” 160-66 (parts of which arc utilized herein). 

71 Mas‘udi, Muruj al-Dhahab 2:389-91. This passage has been discussed by Moore, 
“Metatron,” 62-85, at 73. 
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Roughly contemporary with Mas'udi, Maqdisi also mentions an Ash- 
ma'ath, considering this term to refer to a man. As with Mas'udi, Maqdisi also 
pairs Ashma'ath with 'Anan: ‘■‘and the majority of Jews follows the positions 
of one or the other ot these two men {hadhayn al-rajulayn ).” In another pas- 
sage, addressing the ritual of the Jews, Maqdisi again summarizes a ritual 
variation as being dichotomized between these two leaders, just as Mas'udi 
discussed them as the two dominant Israelite parties. 72 

Similarly, Ibn Hazm mentions the Ash'aniyya after the 'Ananiyya in his list 
by identifying the former as Rabbanitcs “who hold to the teachings of the 
learned [i.c., rabbis] and their practices [and who] constitute the majority of 
the Jews.” Precisely as did Mas'udi, Ibn Hazm elsewhere criticizes the Jewish 
worship of the rabb al-saghir , little Lord, which he explicitly associates with 
the Rabbanitcs. 73 

Finally, in a Muslim list repeated by several later authors (Khazraji, Su'udi), 
but which is closely related, textually, to these earlier citations (and especially 
to Christian sources) not only are the Ashma'iyya ascribed the demiurgic 
doctrine, but so are two other Jewish sects. This version, most fully presented 
by Su'udi in the sixteenth century, says of the Ashma'iyya that they assert 
“that their Creator has the form of an old man with white hair and a beard. 
They assert that He has a deputy in the Third Heaven whom they call the 
‘Littler God’ (allab al-asghar ): they assert that he is the Ruler (or "Organizer’) 
of the World {mudabbir al-'alam).” Here I are reminded of Alan Segal’s caveat 
that, as far back as die Gospel of John, “references to the Ruler of this World 
appear in highly charged contexts where the targets of hostililty arc specifi¬ 
cally mentioned as Jews. . . . We should therefore expect that the ‘Lord of the 
World’ and the ‘God of the Jews’ should be linked somehow.” 74 It seem sig¬ 
nificant, then, that this Christian linkage of motifs recurs in Muslim sources. 

Yet more significant for the present investigation arc the two Islamicate-era 
Christian authors of works that declare such demiurgic doctrines to be cen¬ 
trally Jewish. The author of the Syriac compendium known as the Gannat 
Bussame (ca. 1000?) attacks the worship of foreign gods. When he arrives at a 
discussion of the Jews, he exclaims, “I will recall only one thing here, Adonai 
Qaton (Little Lord), general of Adonai Gadol (Great Lord), scandalous error, 
cult of the Israelites.” 75 Here again, the “Lesser God” doctrine, and this doc¬ 
trine alone, is identified as being centrally Jewish. 

72 See pp. 33, 34 of Maqdisi, Kitab al-Bad’. 

73 For a recent translation and analysis of this passage, with reference to die earlier 
literature, see Saperstein, Decoding the Rabbis , 1-3. Saul Lieberman also discussed Ibn 
Hazm’s treatment of these (and other) materials in Sbekiin , 11-18. Perlmann believes 
that this passage may have been based on Christian sources: “Eleventh-Century An¬ 
dalusian Authors,” i69-90, at 278. Lazarus-Yafeh notices that Ibn Hazm also cited 
the important Jewish angel Sandalphon {Intertwined Worlds , 31-32, and especially 32 
n. 38). 

74 Su'udi, Dispntatio pro religione , 188; see also Alan Segal, “Ruler of This World, 252. 

75 First noted and cited by Bidez and Cumont in Les Mages Hellenists 2:115, where 
they dated it to the eighth century. Baron and Scholem bodi noticed this text and 
commented on its significance, assuming its early dating: see 8:16; and Major Trends 
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The final and most important heresiography to be adduced as evidence for 
the Christian influence on the origins of Muslim heresiography of the Jews is 
that of the tenth century Scverus (Sawirus) ibn al-Muqaffa', Jacobite Coptic 
bishop of al-Ashmunain in Egypt. In no less than three of his works, Severus 
attacked Jewish demiurgism, which he assigned both to “Ashma'ath al- 
Yahud” and to die “'Anaiyya” (sic). 76 He shares the same tradition as the 
compiler of the aforementioned Gannat Bussame concerning this demiurgism 
(which fact shows that the early Coptic and Syriac usages are interconnected). 
Like his contemporaries Maqdisi and Mas'udi and (possibly) like Tabari be¬ 
fore them, Severus uses the term Ashma'ath to refer to the majority party of 
the Rabbanites. And like these Muslim writers, he mentions Ashma'ath in 
juxtaposition to the 'Ananites. 

The evidence militates against a conclusion that this mid-tcnth-ccntury us¬ 
age derived from Karaites. It is important to note that Maqdisi and Mas'udi, 
like Severus, were writing circa 950, and that all possessed sources on these 
Jewish sects independent of any knowledge of Qirqisani’s Anwar, written in 
927. This can be established for several reasons. First, throughout the A invar. 
and specifically when he is discussing “the Lesser Lord,” Qirqisani refers to 
his opponent part)' as Rabbanites. 77 Indeed, Qirqisani’s own knowledge of 
these matters is probablv indirect, for when he claims that the passage con¬ 
cerning “the Lesser yhwh” is found in the Talmud, he errs—it is in the 
Alphabet of Rabbi Akiba. 78 Finally, as is well known, Qirqisani himself drew 
on Christian material for the form and some of the substance of his 
masterwork. 79 

Conversely, there is little reason to suggest that Severus drew his informa¬ 
tion from Qirqisani. True, the Coptic bishop does attack the Angel-Creator 


in Jewish Mysticism, 336 n. 106. Reinink now plates it around the tenth century (Stu- 
dien zur Quellen). 

76 This bishop, the earliest Arabic-using Coptic theologian, was an active controver¬ 
sialist who inveighed against rival Christian denominations, against philosophers, and 
against Muslims. He also apparently authored at least two refutations of the Jews, and 
is noted for having debated a “clever Jew,” the record of which meeting survives. “Ibn 
al-Mukaffa',” Encyclopedia of Islam, 2d cd. 3:885-86; Severus ibn al-Muqaffa', Histoire 
des Conciles and Lamp of the Intellect. Lewis has identified the Jew with whom Severus 
debated in “Paltiel,” 180-81. In Histoire des Conciles , 524, 527, 529; and in Lamp , text 
p. 16, trans. p. 15. A common tradition with Gannat Bussame can be posited for three 
reasons. First, both use the term, Adonai Qaton.” Second, both specify that this 
Lesser Lord is subordinate to a High God. Finally, both criticisms come in the context 
of a methodical critique of the wrong beliefs of foreign religions concerning the god¬ 
head, in which the beliefs of Mani, Bardaisan, and Marcion are also specified. Since 
the roughly contemporary Gannat derives from Syriac circles, one may reasonably 
suggest that in the tenth century there was already well established a Christian literary 
tradition on this question. 

77 Qirqisani, Ya'qub al-Qtrqisani , index, s.v. “Rabbanites.” 

7 « Ibid., 174 n. 70. 

79 For a review of the literature concerning Christian influence on early Karaite theol¬ 
ogy, see my “Species of Misbelief,” 47—50. 
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doctrine of the Karaite Benjamin al-Nihawandi, but he could have obtained 
this material from any number of literary or oral sources on this important 
Karaite theologian. 80 Moreover, Qirqisani speaks of “the lesser yhwh” while 
Severus specifies “the Lesser Lord.” Furthermore, Severus uses the term Ash- 
rna'ath, while Qirqisani uses Rabbanites. Finally, Severus corrupts and con¬ 
flates the very name of Qirqisani’s Karaites as “'Anaiyya,” while Qirqisani 
himself, of course, is always careful to distinguish Karaites from 'Ananites. 

From the preceding evidence, I would draw a few tentative conclusions. 
First, “Ashma'ath,” though misunderstood as a meaningful term, was always 
associated with one doctrine in particular, the Jewish belief in a Creator- 
Angel. This polemical characterization of a Jewish Demiurge had a long 
Christian pre-Islamic literary history'. Second, the most plausible etymology 
of the name Ashma'ath—“tradition”—as w'ell as its defining characteristic, 
the doctrine of the Creator-Angel, may ultimately have some attenuated his¬ 
torical basis in rabbinic fact. However, the weight of the evidence, especially 
the detailed coincidence between the Christian and the earliest Muslim re¬ 
ports, and the disparity between those reports and the Jewish material sug¬ 
gest that these motifs reached Muslim authors through Christian and not 
Karaite intermediation. 

In addition to these scholastic caricatures, a second arena of Metatron’s 
fame was found in aggada , a ramified body of homily, folk narratives, and 
other Jewish narrative genres. In this regard, Scd is thus almost correct: “in 
the texts of the Genizah, the work of [magical] purification economizes on 
the name of Metatron, probably because at this late epoch of Mcrkava Mysti¬ 
cism the secret name of [Metatron] was widely distributed in midrashic litera¬ 
ture and had practically no esoteric connotation”. 81 In other words, by the 
high Geniza period more than a few initiates knew' about these theories and 
practices. But that is not to say that Metatron did not retain some esoteric 
significance; as I shall argue more fully, his being both esoteric and accessible 
comprised a key element in his success. 

Metatron grew notoriously familiar after Muhammad. This archangel’s 
maturation implies a transformation of Jewish theory' and practice. To re¬ 
create the little-known story of Metatron’s development, I have reconnoitered 
two bodies ofliterature, the Cairo Geniza and the magical texts of medieval 
Islam, for Metatron was a superstar in both realms. 


Metatron in Geniza Magic 

S. D. Goitein was the modern master of Judco-Arabica, and most especially 
of the Cairo Geniza, the vast repository' of manuscripts dating primarily from 
the ninth through the twelfth centuries, discovered in a Cairo synogoguc in 
1897. Goitein’s magisterial five-volume synthesis, .A Mediterranean Society ', is 

80 Qirqisani, Ya'qub cd-Qirqisani , 140 and 144, where he cites 'Ananites and Karaites 
in the same phrase. 

81 Sed, La Mystique, 142 (my translation). 
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based on the documentary evidence of the Geniza, primarily business let¬ 
ters. 82 As magnificent an achievement as it is for social history, any extrapola¬ 
tions from this monumental “sociography” for the history of religions must 
proceed with caution. To take an apt example, Goitein emphasizes die “ab¬ 
sence of angels” in the texts he studied. He goes so far as to say that “the 
direct appeal to God, so prevalent in the Geniza, is emphasized by the total 
absence of intermediaries.” 83 

Metatron’s surprising success therefore highlights a central scholarly 
mystery concerning the Geniza discoveries as such. That is, we have yet to 
correlate the Gcniza’s extensive esoteric materials—upon which I am 
drawing—with its much more massive documentary evidence, upon which 
Goitein worked. We simply do not know how the esoteric practices are to be 
set into his general social description of this Mediterranean society. 

Goitein describes the religion of the Geniza people as “a stern, straight¬ 
forward, Talmudic type of piety, concerned with the strict fulfillment of the 
commandments and with the pursuit of the study required for their knowl¬ 
edge.” 84 He repeatedly characterized this religiosity' as “bourgeois” and “je¬ 
june,” as very much this-worldlv and outer directed. 85 

The esoteric literamre of the Geniza, amply represented in Cambridge’s 
Taylor-Schcchter collection, and which simply lay beyond Goitcin’s legitimate 
purview, tells another story'. By striking contrast to Goitcin’s description of 
the religiosity of the Geniza folk, this evidence includes an exotic variety of 
still-little-understood mystical and magical texts and practices. I shall now 
describe two of these: invocations to Metatron as an intercessor and invoca¬ 
tions to Metatron as the Prince of Torah. 


Metatron as Intercessor 

By the dawn of the Geniza period, in the ninth and tenth centuries, Metatron 
was widely regarded as the ultimate angel by both elite and popular mystics. 
His attraction was the same at the elite and popular ends of the community': 
not only did he possess the closest access to God but, concomitantly, a Jew 
could have access to Metatron. This mediating, prime-ministerial function is 
most succinctly expressed in a text of the period, 3 Enoch , also known as Seftr 
Hekhalot: “If any angel or prince has a matter to bring before Me, he should 
bring it to [Metatron]. You must observe and do all that [Metatron] enjoins 
you in My name.” 86 In a variety of Geniza texts, the Tetragrammaton, the 

82 I review the fifth volume in my review essay, “Recent Works on the ‘Creative 
Symbiosis.’” 

83 Goitein, A Mediterranean Society 5:336—37. 

84 Goitein, “Religion in Everyday Lite,” 8. 

85 “matter-of-factness and sobriety' of a middle class consisting mainly of skilled arti¬ 
sans and merchants” (ibid., 15); “sober, straightforward, even jejune” (p. 16). 

86 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews 1:139, gives a different translation. 
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great four-letter name of God, is invoked by the practitioner to engage the 
services of the intermediary Metatron. 87 

These invocations to an intercessor begin by invoking the name of the 
High God in order to coerce Metatron into acting on the client’s behalf. Hai 
Gaon, (939-1028) was aware of this function: “Amulets are written, and 
divine names are spoken, in order that angels may help.” Hai apparently rec¬ 
ognized a formula for obtaining this help, which in fact is found in both 
Jewish and Muslim texts: “In the name of God I abjure you O Metatron.” 88 
Thus, Metatron as intercessor is found in a Geniza charm: 

In the Name of yhwh may we do and prosper! According to the word of YHWH 
may it bring to me the Prince of the princes, Akh! Mitatron! ... I adjure you by the 
Name yhwh Sebhaoth the God of Israel, seated above die Cherubim! and by the 
Ineffable Name! 89 


Metatron as Sar Torah 

Why did Jews call upon the name of God to force Metatron to help them? 
What kind of help did they need? A second type of Geniza magic, die 
theurgically induced “Revelation of the Sar Torah” provides one answer to 
this question. What these unidentified Jews wanted to have was the ultimate 
status of a Jew. Their perennially Jewish need was the need to learn Torah, to 
memorize Torah, and to be rewarded for doing so. The esoteric answer, then, 
was a practice: invoking an angel called the Prince of Torah (Sar Torah), to 
magically secure one’s desire for Torah mastery: to have it all and have it now. 

Scholcm, the first in all fields of Jewish mysticism, defined the Sar Torah 
phenomenon and argued for the antiquity of this praxis. Gruenvvald suc¬ 
cinctly described this practice as a “secret magical method of studying the 
Torah and memorizing that study.” 90 In the past decade, scholarship has cor¬ 
roborated the significance of the Sar Torah in medieval Jewish esoteric prac¬ 
tice. Most recently, Yosef Dan has gone so far as to argue that “the Revelation 
of the Sar Torah” constitutes, in fact, the third of three major types of ancient 
Jewish mysticism. 91 

I would emphasize that Dan’s point precisely pertains to the ultimate goal 

87 For example, TS K 1.70, edited and translated in Naveh and Shaked , Amulets and 
Magic Bonds, with this reference at 226-27. Here Metatron is abjured along with 
Sandalphon. 

88 On Hai and his responsum, Halperin, “A New Edition.” For more on Hai’s re- 
sponsum, sec nn. 139—40 below. 

89 Metatron is found as an intercessor in Muslim texts as well. Thus Ibn al-Hajj calls 
upon Metatron this way: “Be our intercessor, O Lord Metatron, and give orders to 
the angelic spirit.” I translate from the French translation of Doutte, Magic et Religion, 
134. See also Buni, Manba' al-Hikma, 185. 

90 Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkabah, 169. 

91 tyan, Three Types of Ancient Jewish Mysticism. 
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of a traditional Jewish life, the learning of Torah. Thus, one Geniza incanta¬ 
tion conjures Metatron: 

[I, so-and-so], so that I learn Torah and cleave to wisdom so that I learn Torah 
and do not forget Your Name, I recite: 

Mittatron Sar ha-Panim who is Sar Shel Torah amy’l is your name knynya is 
your name mihom ’itimon piskon strgron is your name, vour name that is like 
that of your Lord’s. 92 

Elsewhere a mystical text states of the invocation of Sar Torah, “he who is 
worthy is answered when using it.” 93 These names were to be invoked daily. 

This enacted fantasy of thcurgic empowerment purported to affect a kind 
of private revelation to the individual. Following elaborate conjurations of 
Metatron by his secret names, the author of the Geniza-cra magical book 
Sword of Moses addresses the Angel of the Presence this way: “Reveal all the 
secret mysteries to me from above and beneath . . . just as a man speaks to his 
neighbor.” 94 

I detect in this latter tone of familiarity—“just as a man speaks to his 
neighbor”—a clue to Mctatron’s function. A typical Geniza amulet calls on 
“Metatron Sar haPanim” to ward off demons and diseases from the owner of 
the amulet, one Eliyahu ben Esther. 95 This common, everyday magical re¬ 
course to Metatron—“just as a man speaks to his neighbor”—would seem to 
indicate that Metatron was not only the most exalted minister of God, the 
Prince of Torah; he was also, simultaneously, a familiar enough presence to be 
domesticated as a spirit warding off the most common infirmities and fears. 
He was so accessible, in fact, that he could be purchased commercially: the 
most esoteric materials, such as the conjuration of Metatron, could be bought 
and sold on the magical marketplace. 

This, then, may be the central paradox of Mctatron’s personality after 
Muhammad: The “highest” divine powers were precisely the most popular 
forces for use in the everyday. This paradox held true not only in Judaism 
under early Islam but in early Islam itself. In fact, this dialectic of the foreign 
and the familiar may be characteristic of monotheistic myth in general. In 
order to further explore this possibility, I turn now to the Islamicatc chapter 
of Mctatron’s life story. 

Islamicate Metatron 

As I have noted, a far-reaching recent scholarship establishes Metatron as the 
most important of postbiblical Jewish angels. This scholarship shows that 
Metatron, particularly influential in the period between the Talmud and the 

92 TS K-l #19 which resembles the appendix to the Sword of Moses, ed. Caster, in 
Studies and Texts 1:330—36. 

93 Hekhalot Rabbati, cited in Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Mcrkabab Mysticism , 172. 

94 Caster, Studies and Texts 1:334. 

95 Mosseri S. 4a, edited by Mann, Texts and Studies 2:93. 
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Zohar, rose to such eminence in the imagination of some Jews that he could 
even be conceived as a “Lesser Lord.” 96 Metatron was the chief of the angels, 
“whose name was like that of his Lord’s.” 

But it remains little known that Metatron was revered outside of Jewish 
circles. McCullough, following the Jewish Encyclopedia of 1904, believed that 
his Mandaic bowl was the first known instance of Metatron in a non-Jewish 
source. 97 Alexander, in an otherwise entirely admirable article, could assert 
that “‘Metatron’ is not found in any extant non-Jewish text.” 98 And Pingree 
could make the argument that a magical invocation should not be ascribed to 
al-Kindi on the grounds that Metatron is mentioned in it. 99 

It is therefore all the more necessary to survey here the range and variety of 
the Islamic reverence of the angel Metatron. To do this I shall begin by sug¬ 
gesting several possible early instances of an awareness of Metatron on the 
part of Muslims, including one suggested instance in the Qur’an. I have 
already traced this motif in Muslim heresiography of the Jews, a literature 
that fulminated against the Jews for their alleged exaltation of an Angel- 
Demiurge. This accusation, as I have said, had already gained prominence in 
Muslim scholarly circles of the tenth century'. It remained a polemical set 
piece for many centuries, and can be found in a broad range of Muslim litera¬ 
tures, Shi'i, Sunni, Mu'tazilitc, Kalam (scholastic theology'), and adab (belle 
lettres). At this point, I shall examine instances of Metatron mentioned by 
name in Islamicate magical texts. I will conclude with some consideration of 
an apparent paradox: Muslim scholars attack the Jews for revering an angel 
that itself had gained a permanant, elevated niche in Muslim angelology'. 


The Spread of the Islamicate Metatron 

In the foregoing I have shown that a number of Muslim scholars from the 
tenth century onward portrayed the Jews as worshipers of an Angcl-Crcator. 

96 See this chapter, nn. 71-81 above. 

97 Ironically, Greenfield has since demonstrated that this bowl must have been written 
by a Jew, although Metatron in this instance was apparently hallowed by a Mandean 
(Greenfield, “Aramaic and Mandaic Magic Bowls,” 149—56, csp. 154-55). 

98 Alexander, “Historical Setting,” 180. But, in point of tact, in addition to the many 
examples of Metatron in Islamicate works, Metatron remained alive in Mandean 
magic for perhaps over a millennium. For an important discussion of Metatron in the 
Mandaic incantation bowls, see Greenfield, “Aramaic and Mandaic Magic Bow’is,” 
149_56, esp. 154-55. An Arabic-script Mandean magical text (Lady Drower’s collec¬ 
tion, Bodleian Library', Oxford University, roll no. 43, on the back; dated colophon 
1274/1854; spell no. 14), includes a corrupt instance of Metatron—“Titrun.” Pro¬ 
fessor JuanE. Campo generously shared his description and translation of this text 
with me. I am grateful to him for his help. 

99 David Pingree noticed the citation but denied its attribution to al-Kindi (Pingree, 
“Some Sources” 5 n. 28). The text is found in Veccia and Celentano, “Trois Epitres 
d’al-Kindi,” 523-62, at xviia of die text, p. 560 of the translation. 
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This depiction was more than a set-piece of the polemic against the Rab- 
banites. Indeed, it evolved from the very origins of Muslim heresiography of 
the Jews as a purportedly essential characterization of Judaism itself. It is thus 
all the more striking to find that in the same years as the critique “Rabbinists 
= Demiurgists” was elaborated, the angel Metatron was itself spreading into 
Islamic cosmology and magic. 

In this section I shall look at several instances of Metatron in Islamic 
sources. These arc not the earliest instances: those of Kindi and Mas'udi arc 
the first such examples. In the following section I shall discuss the numerous 
instances of Metatron in Islamicate magical texts. For the moment, I shall 
consider the occurrence of Metatron outside of its widespread popularity in 
Muslim heresiography and magic. 

Already in the mid-nineteenth century de Sacy translated a Druzc cosmo¬ 
logical text that depicted Metatron as one of the “Throne Bearers” (hamalat 
al-'arsh). 100 The others were Gabriel, Michael, Israfcl, and Azarecl. This pen¬ 
tad of the throne brings to mind the Metatron of the Muslim magical tradi¬ 
tion recorded by the twelfth century magician al-Buni, who lists Metatron in 
a pentad, one other of which is Israfil. 101 Another Muslim magician, Ibn al- 
Hajj, wrote an invocation to Metatron in which he describes Metatron as a 
scribe at the right side of the Throne of God. 102 

All of these associations of Metatron and the Throne scene bear a close 
family relationship to similar Jewish depictions. The name Metatron could be 
derived from its position as “one who sits beside the throne.” 103 This aspect 
of Jewish angclology strikingly was reprised in the Islamic reimagining of 
Metatron. 

Another important Jewish image of Metatron which was reimagined by 
Muslim mythologists was that of Metatron as “the angel serv ing before the 
curtain.” This association is made in Midrash and in the Hebrew book of 
Enoch. 104 It had already been made in a Mandaic-language incantation bowl, 
which calls upon “the name of Metatron hi.dh who serves before the 
curtain.” Greenfield has shown that this bowl must have been authored 
bv a Jewish magician. 105 Thus already in pre-Islamic times the association 
of Metatron and the veils was available to non-Jewish patrons of Jewish 
magic. 

However this motif entered into Islamicate literature, it was eventually en¬ 
sconced in Islamicate cosmology. Thus, the fifteenth-century Egyptian poly- 

100 de Sacy, Expose de la religion des Druzes 2:67-68. 

101 Winkler, Siegel und Cbamktere , 77. 

102 Doutte, Magie et religion , 133-34. 

103 These Jewish traditions have been analyzed by Bar-Ilan in his article “Throne of 
God,” 21-35. 

104 Greenfield, “Aramaic and Mandaic Magic Bowls,” 149-56, at 154. The literature 
on the veils is extensive, cosmological commonplace in Jewish, Muslim, and other 
texts. See, for example, Jeffrey, Qur'an as Scripture , 62, n. 34. 

105 Greenfield, “Aramaic and Mandaic Magic Bowls.” 
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math al-Suyuti, in two of his works on cosmology, describes the following 
transmundane cosmography: 


The heaven of this world ( al-dunya) is a wave held back; the second is white 
marble; the third is iron; the fourth is copper; the fifth is silver; the sixth is gold; die 
seventh is ruby; above that arc the deserts of light ( Sahara min nur); no one knows 
what is above that except God Most High and the angel in charge of the veils, called 
Mitatrush . 106 


Although Jewish and Muslim parallels to this cosmography arc not hard to 
find, they do not reveal—and at this stage of understanding cannot yield to 
us—the pathways by which Muslim cosmological schematizers came upon 
and eventually remade the angel Metatron. True, Hekhalot traditions de¬ 
scribe numerous heavens above the seventh heaven, and other Muslim texts 
specify the “deserts of light.” 107 It is also true that the occurrence of the 
motifs of water and marble may indicate an association with the Hekhalot 
traditions. 108 But it is also possible that Suyuti’s tradition may have had an 
origin in magic, for the metals iron and copper were standard motifs of these 
magical traditions. Moreover, the only other possible instance of the form of 
Metatron as “Mitatrush” occurs in Muslim magic, where the nominal ending 
ush for angelic appellations likewise was a commonplace. 109 

Before moving on to discuss Metatron in Islamicate magic, I should note 
other occurrences of Metatron in nonmagical Muslim texts. The twelfth- 
century author of the Persian language Dehaiq aLHiuju'uj, for example, 
equated Metatron with the angel Samhourash. Moreover, this author asserts 
that Samhourash is to Khidr as Metatron is to Elijah. 110 In the absence of 
more evidence for a clear understanding of these apparently facile equations, I 
might simply point out Winkler’s eytomology for the angel Samhourash. 
Winkler suggested that this angel’s name should be derived from the Hebrew 
Shem ha-meforash, “the Hidden Name of God.” This form of the Hebrew 
“Greatest Name” itself achieved some popularity in Muslim traditions, and 
may itself have at some point been hypostatized as an angel. 111 

In contrast to Muslim hcresiographical usages of Metatron, the foregoing 
occurrences are rather obscure. Perhaps the most significant aspect of these 
various usages is that such a variety of sources all depict Metatron as a divine 
potency of some importance. That a Persian-language philosopher, a Druzc 
scripture, and an Egyptian cosmographer can equate Metatron with the great 

106 Heinen, Islamic Cosmology, 141; al-Suyuri, Al-Haba’ik fi Akhbar al-Malaik, 47. 

107 Tritton,' “Discords and Differences,” 100, “Above the seventh heaven are deserts 
of light.” “Deserts of light” are also mentioned by Lahiji: Corbin, Man of Light, 112. 

108 See the remarks of Halperin concerning the “water-test” (Faces of the Chariot, 
487-90). 

109 For Mitatrush, see Buni, Manba\ 110. 

110 Blochet, ’’Etudes sur le gnosticisme musulmane,” 717-56, at 724. 

111 This is argued by Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere, 142. Shamhouras was contem¬ 
poraneously available to Jews in such Geniza texts as T-S K 1.68. 
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Khidr, or even place him near the Throne of God, at least indicates the wide¬ 
spread reverence accorded this angel by a range of Muslim religious writers. 


Metntron in Islamicate Magic 

The magical tradition absorbed Metatron into Islamicate spirituality. Two 
aspects of the Jewish traditions concerning Metatron arc relevant in this re¬ 
gard. First, there was a wavering, but undoubtedly strong, relationship be¬ 
tween the Metatron traditions and the Jewish magical tradition. And second, 
the Jewish magical traditions had always been, like most magical traditions, 
interconfcssional in orientation. Both these aspects of the Jewish Metatron 
are reflected in the evolution of the Islamic Metatron. Therefore, I must now 
address these points in order to set the occurrences of Metatron in Islamicate 
magical traditions into context. 

Those nvo intertwined traditions, while not offically approved, were at 
least tolerated in practice , 112 as was magic in general. Navch and Shaked have 
recently restated the concensus that “contemporary Jewish sources, notably 
the Talmudic and Midrashic literatures, are notoriously ambiguous about 
magic .” 113 From the point of view of law, then, magical and mystical prac¬ 
tices were not encouraged but neither were they vigorously nor uniformly 
suppressed. 

In other words, the symbiotic interplay between these two aspects of spiri¬ 
tual enterprise survived in an atmosphere of commonly benign neglect. These 
tw o streams of activ e spiritual praxis fed into each other, fed on each other, in 
almost indistinguishable motions of simulation and dissimulation. Surround¬ 
ing this interplay was the aura of the numinous and the diffusely pious in 
which these texts were shrouded. Contemporaries, like observers today, could 
therefore render them emotional respect, even if they might not lend them 
intellectual credence. Scholem’s emphasis on this interplay, and his stress on 
its ultimately acceptable halakhic status, arc reflected in Cohen’s conclusions 
concerning the Shi'ur Qomab: “The user of the Shi'ur Qomab was able to 
pronounce his magic formulae and acquire the rewards stored up for him 
precisely because he worked his magic in the context of the longing all reli¬ 
gious men feel towards their gods, a longing that is legitimate, noble and 
ancient .” 114 

A similar concensus holds, moreover, that Jewish magic, like all magic, 
tends to be interconfcssional in orientation. This commonplace observation, 
however, does not yet tell us how or why certain magicians found certain 
names and specific images particularly powerful. At the least, a comparison of 

112 Scholem’s conclusions in his “Halakhic Caracter of Hckhaloth Mysticism” have 
been widely accepted (Jewish Gnosticism , 9—14). 

113 Navch and Shaked, Amulets and Magic bowls, 36. 

114 Martin Cohen, The Shi'ur Qomah, 71. 
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Jewish magic under Islam with contemporary Islamicatc magic is certainly a 
desideratum. One question that should be asked in such an inquiry concerns 
the role of professional Jewish magicians. As Naveh and Shaked have recendy 
said, “magic may have been considered to some extent a Jewish specialization 
and pagans and Zoroastrians often turned to Jewish practitioners when they 
sought an effective remedy, protection or curse.” 115 Only further research 
will tell whether Muslims may not have had similar recourse to Jewish profes¬ 
sional magicians. 

The interconfessionalism of magic, to be sure, should not lead us to sec Islamic 
magic as a mere function of Jewish magic. The two traditions developed 
together, with some awareness of each other and with sporadic if apparently 
continual cross fertilization. That Islamic magic influenced Jews can be seen in 
Jewish magical texts of the Geniza. One Jewish amulet even acknowledges 
Muhammad as a prophet, while another begins with the Islamic formula “In the 
name of God,” Bismillah. 116 As S. D. Goitein emphasized in his characterization 
of Jewish-Muslim symbiosis, magic was very much a two-way street. 117 

In what follows I shall cite seven instances of Metatron found in Islamicate 
magical texts dating from the ninth century to the present day. In all of these 
instances, other “Jewish” motifs—magical or other motifs familiar from 
Jewish sources—can be found alongside Metatron. The intertextuality of 
magic, it would seem, is nearly total. As a self-referential and seamlessly self- 
sustaining system of ready references, magic moves on, oblivious of credit, 
plagiarism, or blame. The following examples reveal the chief of Jewish an¬ 
gels demoted to a prestigious retirement. His name lived on, however, as an 
efficacious epithet meant to evoke his once-divine powers. 

The earliest datable occurrence of Metatron in Islamicate magic is a “Letter 
on the Invocation of the Spirits” attributed to Abu Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindi 
(d. ca. 252/866). 118 Stating that he is borrowing his invocation from Hippar- 
que, the son of Efrctc the Greek, al-Kindi begins by calling upon twenty-four 
spirits. The first twelve are the “servants of the day,” one of whom is Meta¬ 
tron. If this invocation is indeed to be attributed to al-Kindi, this occurrence 
is interesting for the comparative insignificance accorded Metatron as early as 
the ninth century'. In this letter, that is, Metatron occurs merely as one of 
dozens of magical names. Other names in this invocation familiar from Jew¬ 
ish and Christian sources include Immanuel and Elohim. The attribution of 
this “Invocation” to al-Kindi has been questioned. If it is indeed correctly 
attributed, it is unusual not only for its being so early, but also for its being 
(purportedly) authored by a great philosopher. The rest of the examples of 

ns Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls , 18. 

116 Friedlaender, “Muhammadan Book,” 84—103. Lazarus-Yafeh also cites a Hebrew 
Qur’an which cites evokes the Basmallah, in Intertwined Worlds, 154-60. 

117 See my introduction to this book, above. 

118 See n. 99 above. 
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Metatron in Islamicatc magic, by contrast, derive from popular culture, even 
when the names of the magicians are known. 

The best description of the social setting of the following examples can be 
found in the excellent study by C. E. Bosworth, “Jewish Elements in the 
Banu Sasan.” 119 Bosworth details the extent to which Jewish magical motifs 
were a standard feature of Egyptian popular culture of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. I would just add that Bosworth’s rich documentation 
could be supplemented in a fully comparative study of Jewish and Muslim 
magic of medieval Egypt. Such a study would necessarily take into account 
the Greek magical papyri, Scfcr ba-Razim , the numerous other magical texts 
found in the Geniza, and the massive works of magicians such as al-Tilimsani 
and al-Buni. Only with such a work in hand shall we properly comprehend 
the intricate intertwinings constituting this Jcwish-Muslim popular culture. 

It is in this context that one must understand the invocation of the “jinni” 
Metatron in the 'Ajib wa-Gharib of Ibn Danyal, a medieval Egyptian shadow 
plav. The fact that the chief of Jewish angels had been downgraded into a 
mere jinni is less important than the fact of Mctatron’s tenacious surv ival. The 
value of this occurrence of Metatron is that it apparently highlights the con¬ 
tinuing popularity of Metatron in popular magic. Ibn Danyal chose to have his 
protagonist invoke the name of Metatron. The playwright presumably made 
this artistic decision in order representatively to illustrate the magical prac¬ 
tices in an Egyptian marketplace. 

One such text describes a magician in the marketplace, conjuring Metatron 
and al-Shaisaban (from the Hebrew ha-shosbbin “friend,” “companion,” “best 
man at a wedding”). This Muslim sorcerer drives out demons by “the 
Hebrew formula "eheyh asher eheyh' if the spirits are Jews; by the Greek for¬ 
mula "In the beginning was the Word’ if they arc Christians; and fbv] the 
invocation of fire and light, darkness and heat, if they arc Magians.” 120 The 
verisimilitude of this description may be guaranteed by the presence of just 
such formulas in the work of al-Buni and in several Geniza magical texts. 121 It 
is also possible that the Jewish and Muslim uses of this formula have a com¬ 
mon ancestry, for such formulas arc also found in the Aramaic incantation 
bowls and the Greek magical papyri of late antiquity. 122 

I may cite just one other piece of corroborating evidence concerning the 
popular context of Geniza magic. Like al-Buni, a member of the Banu Sasan 

119 Bosworth, “Jewish Elements,” 1—17. 

120 Ibn Daniya), Khayal al-Zill wa-Tamthiliyyat Ibn Daniyal. For Metatron (“Mit- 
atrun”) see p. 193; for the formula, pp. 213-14. 

121 In the Muslim magic ofal-Suyuti, Al-Rahmahfi al-tibb wa-al-Hikmab , 120; in the 
Muslim magic of Buni, Manba , 162; and Jewish, Christian, and Muslim examples in 
Shaked, “On Jewish Magical Literature,” 20—21. 

122 For examples of this formula on an Aramaic incantation bowl see Gordon, Adven¬ 
tures in the Nearest East , 163 (see further on this text in Shaked, “On Jewish Magical 
Literature,” 19 n. 28); on the Leiden magical papyrus, Scholcm,/niT/; Gnosticism , 81; 
Goodenough, Jewish Symbols 2:294. 
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claimed to write out charms in Hebrew and Syriac called qalajiuriyya. 123 This 
term, denoting “magical characters” is also utilized in Geniza texts. 124 

Metatron’s Egyptian marketplace popularity would seem to be confirmed 
by the recurring use of his name in magical collections of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century. Three such collections, the Shams al-Ma'arif and Manba 
al-Hikma of Ahmad al-Buni (d. 1225) and the Shumus al-Anwar wa Kunuz 
al-Asrar of al-Tilimsani (sixteenth century), have been known for some years 
to contain references to Metatron. 125 However, these hitherto iolated cita¬ 
tions have not been reexamined, nor have they been studied in the light of a 
continuum of usages of Metatron by Muslims. I shall therefore concern my¬ 
self here largely with setting these citations into the general context of the 
Islamicate Metatron. 

The invocation cited by Ibn Hajj al-Tilimsani uses the Qur’anic sura “The 
Sun” as its framework. In this invocation, Metatron himself is invoked and 
ascribed the highest of attributes: 

notre intercesseur . . . vous avez la connaissance et la science des mysteres, puis- 
que vous savez cela des esprits, et que les esprits le tiennent de vos chefs (communs), 
et que ceux-ci le tiennent de Mit’afroun , lequel voit toutes les choses qui passent a la 
droite du trone divin, et entend le grincement de la plume avec laquelle la destinee 
s’ecrit sur la “table conservee,” et peut copier le tout 4 course de son rang et de son 
poste eleve qui sont pres de la Seigneurie unique de 1’ange Mikail, sur lui soit le 
salut! 126 

[our intercessor . . . you have the knowledge of mysteries, since you know these 
spirits, and these spirits are controlled by your [delegated] chiefs, and that they in 
turn are controlled by Metatron, who sees all things that pass to the right of the 
divine throne, and who understands that scratching of the [Divine] Pen with which 
fate is written on the “safely preserved tablet” [lauh mahfitz: Qur’an 75:22], and 
who can copy down all things in their place, and whose exulted post is near that of 
the lordship of the angel Michael, peace be upon him.] 

This text bears so many resemblances to Jewish texts that it reads almost 
like a translation of a Jewish original. Here, as in Jewish texts, Metatron is 

123 Bosworth, “Jewish Elements,” 16 n. 20. 

124 Naveh, “A Good Subduing,” 377, edited T.S. K. 1. 15, which contains this term. 
On p. 377 n. 11, Naveh provides rich documentation on other instances of the use of 
this term. 

125 Kitab Shumus al-Anwar by Ibn al-Hajj al-Tilimsani (d. 930 H.) contains nu¬ 
merous instances of the angel Metatron. See pp. 42, 49, 50. For other examples of 
Metatron in Islamicate magic see Buni, Manba\ 76, 88,110, 162, 265, 270, 285. And 
see next note. 

126 Doutte, Magie et religion , 133-35, which contains the following Jewish elements 
(which he does not discuss as being originally Jewish): Metatron is depicted as 
(1) intercessor; (2) chief of the divine powers; (3) one who knows the great mysteries; 
(4) one who sits at die right hand of the divine throne; (5) a celestial scribe; and (6) 
one who is associated with the angel Michael. The original text was unavailable to me. 
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presented as the chief of the angels; is positioned at the right of the Divine 
Throne; is pictured holding the pen that inscribes the fates of all persons; and 
is explicitly associated with the angel Michael. 127 In this text, as in certain 
Jewish Merkabah and magical traditions, the status of Mctatron is greatly 
elevated. By contrast, most of the Muslim magical texts merely picture Mcta¬ 
tron as one of manv quasi-divine potencies. 

This demotion of Mctatron similarly is evident in the incantations re¬ 
corded by the prolific Egyptian al-Buni. As Vajda noticed, Buni speaks re¬ 
peatedly of Mctatron. 128 But neither the citations noticed by Vajda, (Mcta- 
tron’s crown and lance) nor those noticed by Winkler (Mctatron as one in a 
pentad of angels) particularly elevate this angel. However, the lance wielded 
by Mctatron must be understood in the light of Fodor’s study, “The Rod of 
Moses in Arabic Magic.” Fodor points out, for example, that one of the 
angelic names that Buni elsewhere ascribes to the inscription on the rod of 
Moses is also one of the names of Mctatron. 129 

Metatron’s wielding of a lance, cited by al-Buni, must also be compared 
with a talisman adduced bv Blochet. This Kitab 'nzim fi r ilm al-bikmn wa-ma 
yatarataba 'ninth (Great book concerning the knowledge of wisdom and what 
derives therefrom) is unavailable for perusal, but is described by Blochet as 
being based on “la gnose juive.” In this talisman Mctatron is said to be hold¬ 
ing a whip of seventy-three lashes. 120 

I have found a number of other examples of the variety and the perceived 
power of the magical Mctatron in Bunis Manba' Usui al-Hikma. Most of 
these usages arc found in invocations that include “Maitatrun” among nu¬ 
merous other divine potencies whose names are invoked. 131 In one of these, 
concerning the thousands of times certain specified letters of the “Greatest 
Name of God” are to be repeated during a nighttime ritual, an invocation is 

127 On the relation to Michael, see Alexander, “Historical Setting,” 162—63; and 
Alexander’s commentary, “3Enoch.” Sec especially Sed, La Mystique, chap. 6, devoted 
to Michael and Metatron. 

128 Vajda, “Sur quelques elements juifs,” 387-92. 

129 Fodor, “Rod of Moses,” 1-21, at 10. 

130 Blochet, “Etudes sur le gnosticismc musulmanc,” 295. Although l have not found 
this particular motif in Jewish texts, it is sufficient to read “3Enoch” (Sefer Hekbalot) 
to feel the terrifying aspect of Metatron in his Merkabah depiction, which may per- 
ahps have some bearing on this whip-wielding Metatron. 

131 “Maitatrun” is found in Buni, Manba’, on pp. 76, 88, 110, 162, 265, 270, 285. 
Note that in these usages, he usually is vocalized as “Mflitatrun/Mrrtatrun”: in any 
case, the name is spelled with a w after the initial mini, which leads one to recall the 
observation of Scholcm, that “It is interesting, by the way, that the spelling in the 
oldest quotations and manuscripts would seem to suggest that the word was pro¬ 
nounced Meetatron rather than Metatron” (Major Trends, 70). Note too that Buni 
says: “Know that the writing (of these magical names) can be accomplished in Arabic 
and Hebrew alike” (in Fodor, “Rod of Moses in Arabic Magic,” 8). Also compare TS 
K-l 58, which has Arabic glosses on Hebrew and Aramaic text, including the name of 
Metatron. 
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given that includes calling upon “Mitatrush.” Several of these invocations 
clearly include Metatron among the most powerful angels, three of them re¬ 
ferring to him in the unusual form of Sayyid Maitatrun, “Lord Metatron.” In 
several of these invocations, moreover, Metatron is associated with the names 
of God, the Shahadah, and the Bismillah. Most importantly, Metatron is even 
called upon as being the chief of angels residing under the Throne farsh) of 
God. 

The last portrayal of Metatron I have found in Islamicate magical texts is 
that of a contemporary Shi'i amulet. Because of its significant bearing on the 
present discussion, I translate it here in full (altering and completing the 
anonymous, inadequate, and incomplete English translation provided with 
the amulet): 

[Title (given in English)]: “taviz. Protection from Magic,” (Taken from Sahifa- 
e-Alaviya ) [title is followed by, in Arabic: “This is taken from an invocation ( dct'wa) 
against weapons (ala al-silah) as a magical protective charm, written to fortify the 

aiding of faith,” followed in Urdu (?): “_”] 

Aya Kanush Arkanush Arahush 'Atbitquinkh ya Mitatrun Qaryalisiyun Ma wa- 
ma Sumalsuma Titsalus Khabzus Mafqis Ma Ma'ush Ifriti'ush Latifkish Latifush! 

You were not on the Western side (of Mt. Sinai) when we imposed the Law on 
Moses! Nor were you one of the (Children of Israel) who were witnesses (to that 
Law-giving)! 

By the Power of God, be gone from (this place), O accursed one! By the_ 

of God, Lord of the Worlds, be gone from this (place), lest you become one of the 
imprisoned ones! Be gone from this (place), for you should not swagger here! Be¬ 
gone, O you of the lowly ones! Be gone from this (place)! 

-, banished and cursed, just as we cursed the People of Sabbath, for the 

Decree of God is ever executed. 

Be gone, O Keeper-of-secrets (dlmwa al-tnakbzuna ), be gone O wall! O wall, be 
illuminated by the Secret Name (munmvwar bi al-ism al-makhznn ), O Tatatnin 
Tarun Mara'un, Blessed be God, the best of the Creators, Ya haya ya ham shara- 
haiya , Living and Everlasting, by the Name written on the brow of Israfil, be gone 
from the wearer of this amulet, whedicr you be jinn, male or female, demon, male 
or female, familiar spirit, male or female, sorcerer, male or female, sprite, male or 
female, maker-of-mischief against man or woman! 

There is no might and no power but with God the Exalted and Majestic. May 
God bless Muhammad and his all of his delightful, pure and infallible progeny 
[Concluding, in the Arabic, with magical letters and words; concluding, in the 
English: ‘This should be recited thrice in each ear of the person haunted by evil 
spirit, ALI QUL MOKHAL KHAL MOSHALSHAL ”]. 132 

132 This amulet is found as an appendix to a popular anonymous Shi'i work. Biogra¬ 
phies of the Faithful , published in Karachi in 1973. The amulet itself is printed twice, 
once on the paper in which the book is printed, and again on onionskin, with a 
perforated left-hand edge. This second version is intended to be torn out and used as a 
phalactery, as the reader is instructed in the English-language superscription: “This 
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The amulet begins with a series of names of angels, one of which is Meta- 
tron. Metatron is the fifth angel named, and is the first to be directly ad¬ 
dressed by the apostrophe “Ya!” (O!). The text proper of the amulet then 
begins with the voice of God, in a quasi-Qur’anic diction, invoking the revela¬ 
tion in phrases also rcminiscient of the Voice out of the Whirlwind (Job 
38:4-39:30.). Thereafter the protection-exclamations arc written, their hor¬ 
tatory intention being to expel evil spirits. 

At the structural center of die amulet the name of God is invoked in two 
telling forms. God is first invoked by permutations of the name Metatron. 
These three permutations of the name Metatron are not known from the 
Jewish mystical traditions’ lists of the seventy’ names of Metatron, nor did the 
Jewish magical tradition commonly permutate the name of Metatron. 133 

Following these names in the Shi'i amulet are the well-known Arabic magi¬ 
cal variations of the Hebrew “Ehych asher Ehych” (I am that I am). The 
translator did not seem to understand this phrase, for he hypostarized the 
“Ehych” and simply left out the “name” Sharahia. At the least, it is clear that 
this hoarilv numinous phrase as well as the permutations of the name Meta¬ 
tron were used at a central point in the incantation as appellations of particu¬ 
lar power. Indeed, they arc clearly associated with the Secret Name of God: 
this would seem to be the name “written on the brow of Israfil.” 


Metatron and the Problem of Symbiosis 

Even without looking far, one can sec that these motifs would have been 
available to Muslims by Jew’s in Egypt. For example, the angel Shamhouras of 
Muslim magic seems to have been derived from the Hebrew Shcm ha- 
Mcforash. 134 Likewise, “Mitatron” was known in a number of Geniza magic 
texts. However, the fact of a pooling of resources for Jewish-Egyptian magic 
does not help explain the unresolved complexities of the earlier era. For exam¬ 
ple, Qirqisani does not cite Metatron in a setting of magic, but rather of 


invocation taught by Hazrat Ali (A.S.) is like a fortress for protection—write it and 
tie it as an cmulct [sic] on the right arm.” 

133 Permutation (Heb., tzeruf Arab., tasrif) was indeed an aspect of the mystical and 
magical practices of the Jews under Islam, but invocatory chanting of perniutated 
syllables— Tatrun , Tar'un, Mara'un —was more commonly a feature of Muslim prac¬ 
tice. Shi'ur Qomah traditions do include apparent permutations of Metatron, such as 
itmon, mitan , and miton (Martin Cohen, Shi'ur Qomah, 128), as well as traditions that 
the name Metatron can be spelled with six, seven, or twenty-four letters. A more 
striking example is contained in the invocation personally given to E. VV. Lane by a 
magician in Cairo. This charm invoked the magician’s two “familiar spirits,” “Tarsh” 
and “Taryush.” See Lane, Manners and Customs , 269. These names appear to be cor¬ 
ruptions of the form “Mitatrush,” found, for example, in the works of al-Suyuti and 
al-Buni, as described above. 

134 This is argued by Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere, 142. Shamhouras was contem¬ 
poraneously available to Jews in such Geniza texts as T-S K 1.68. 
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rabbinic ritual. 135 Nor did the polemics of the Geonim seem to specify an 
abuse of Metatron-devotionalism. The problem is that the Karaite and die 
rabbinite leaderships of the tenth century knew of Metatron and knew of 
their magic but did not associate Metatron with the magical traditions of 
their opponents. 

Who used these magical texts? The same merchants studied so exhaustively 
by Goitcin? The people in the numerous marriage contracts (ketubbot) ? The 
same pietists who retained the Damascus Document, the Testament of Levi, 
and other ancient texts discovered in the Geniza? What was the social role of 
magic? What was the social role of interconfessionalism? Only when we have 
answered such questions will we be able to say what the relationship was 
between the Jewish and the Islamic Metatrons. While the interconfcssional- 
ism of magic had been so well known as to be a cliche of the literature, lost arc 
the motivations, the impetus for a conjurer to teach or to learn from an out¬ 
sider. At the least, this vast terra incognita of traditional magic awaits 
colonization. 

Metatron has been in continuous use in Muslim magic since its first (pur¬ 
ported) occurrence in an incantation written by none other than the cele¬ 
brated mid-ninth-ccntury philosopher al-Kindi. And Metatron remains in 
use in recent decades on Shi'itc amulets in Karachi Pakistan. This Muslim 
depiction usually positions Metatron in the same location as do Jewish cos¬ 
mologies: that is, beyond location. Metatron is neither in the world nor in the 
heavens, but just at the lip of the perceptible, above the heavens and just 
below God. 136 In Islamicate monotheistic myth, then, as in Jewish mono¬ 
theistic myth, Metatron stars as a divine potency of almost unimaginable ele¬ 
vation; so too in Muslim magic. But he was also an ordinary spirit. 

Magic is stubbornly conservative and interconfessional. Motifs from antiq¬ 
uity are used in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, shared across group 
boundaries, and passed on intact. Thus the ultimate Islamicate instance of 
Metatron that I have found occurs in an incantation written down by the 
magician Ibn Hajj al-Tilimsani in the sixteenth century. Resilient as any of the 
greatest mythological creatures, the indomitable Metatron, in fact, even 
found his way into the Ottoman Empire of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 137 Thus scholarship has missed a full millennium of Islamicate 

>35 Qirqisani, Ya'qub al-Qirqisani, 124, 128. 

136 On this point, see Sed, that Metatron, in certain depictions, resides neither in the 
seven heavens nor by the throne, “mais dans une region plus elevee que ce trone” (but 
rather in a region higher than the throne; La Mystique , 287-88). 

137 Demonslabon, “Notes sur deux vetements talismaniques,” 234. Here “Mitrun” is 
sewn into a late-Ottoman war tunic. On the magical “putting-on” of the Name, see 
2 MC 12:40, that Jewish soldiers kept amulets under their tunics. See more fully the 
remarks of Scholem, in On Kabbalah and Its Symbolism , 136-37 ( malbush). Gaster has 
also discussed this practice in connection with his study Wisdom of the Chaldaeans. He 
described the accoutrement as “the divine garment with which, if a man is covered, he 
becomes raised to the status of an angel” (Studies and Texts in Folklore 1:445 n. 9). 
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magical Mctatron. The Islamicate Metatron clearly was no merely marginal 
curiosity; a Persian-languagc philosopher, a Druze scripture, and an Egyptian 
cosmographer, among others, commonly place him near the Throne of God 
or in charge of the curtain before God himself. 

This angel was exalted by a tellingly diverse chronological, geographical, 
and ideological range of Muslim religious writers. Nevertheless, Metatron 
was an angel, who never could “officially” rival the normative role of the 
revealing angel Gabriel in orthodox Islamic tradition. As I tried to show in 
the case of the Gcniza evidence, moreover, the problem of symbiosis is not 
yet coordinated with that of social historv; and so wc cannot yet establish 
accurate proportions for the full role of Metatron within cither Jewish or 
Islamic practice. But until wc can locate such images and practices in their 
setting, with regard to their proper proportions, we simply will not know 
how the monotheistic imagination operated within history. 

Mcrelv redressing the scholarly neglect of Mctatron’s impressively varied 
survival after Muhammad was not, however, the impetus for the foregoing 
study. To be sure, once a demiurge always a demiurge: world creators arc not 
easily forgotten. But this point alone is still trivial. Merc tenacity is insignifi¬ 
cant in itself. How, then, does the additional evidence, Geniza and Islamicate, 
help us understand the meaningfully symbiotic trajectory of his angelic life? 

Metatron dissolved social distance, but not as a secret reserved for an elite. 
Nor was he a merely compensatory expression of social deprivation. Rather, 
he seems to have served both functions. What Goitein noted about the related 
phenomenon of astrology holds true for angclologv as well: “Astrology' w as 
either a high art, destined for the courts of the kings and the computations of 
the physicians, or a poor technique providing solace or false hopes to low er- 
class people.” 138 Metatron’s thcurgic allure, concomitantly, was both popular 
and elite, esoteric and accessible, foreign and familiar. 


Geniza Magic in Its Social Context 

Magic in this Mediterranean society, then, was familiar at both the elite and 
popular ends of the cultural scale. For the period under consideration, we 


Other examples of late usages of Metatron in Muslim magic exist. When Baron Carra 
de Vaux collected examples of charms in the marketplaces, he came on several such 
examples. See Carra de Vaux, “Charms and Amulets,” 257-61. The examples he cites 
are Paris Ar. 2630, which cites “Seven great angels by the throne of Cod who have 
names inscribed on their foreheads, hands and feet; the knowledge of these names 
gives great power in conjurations.” The baron observes that “Metatron is assigned 
sometimes to Jupiter and sometimes to Mercury', although he sometimes appears in¬ 
dependently, and is identified with the archangel Michael.” He adds a personal experi¬ 
ence: “Some years ago the present waiter had an amulet prepared by a dervish of 
Constantinople,” which concluded with “Metatron.” Finally, see the testimony of 
Jacob, concerning Metatron in North African magic in the early Twentieth Century, 
“Ein agyptischer market,” 8-9. 

138 Goitein, “Religion in Everyday Life,” 15. 
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know that magic and its texts were available to a considerable variety of elite 
readers. A range of contemporaneous elites—Geonim, as well as some of 
their Karaite and even Muslim counterparts—were directly familiar with Jew¬ 
ish magical practices and texts. These elite readers could cite several titles of 
these books and could even accurately copy passages from them. 

Hai Gaon is an instructive case in point. His famous description of an 
apparent trance induction in his responsum to Kairouan was cribbed from 
the theurgic Hekhalot Zuttarti , as Halperin has shown. 139 Hai speaks of magi¬ 
cal texts “such as they are found among us in large numbers.’' 140 Indeed, 
though he was disapproving, Hai wrote of magic and mysticism in such detail 
that the mid-thirteenth-century Kabbalists believed him to be a great master 
of mysteries. 141 Karaite scholars also attacked Rabbanitc magic from a posi¬ 
tion of well-prepared research. Daniel al-Qumisi accused the Rabbanites 
of using Sefer ha-Yashar, Sefer ha-Razim , Sefer Adam , Raza Rabba , and 
“many [other] magic books, whether one wanted to arouse a man’s love for a 
woman or make them hate each other, or else one wished to leap across great 
distances.” 142 Qirqisani speaks of Rabbanite amulets in the same breath as 
he does the Rabbanitc books Sefer ha-Yashar , Metatron, and Sefer ha- 
Razim . 143 

The Muslim elite also knew of Jewish magic in some detail. Al-Mas'udi and 
Ibn Hazm both recount the details of invocations to Metatron on the eve of 
Yom Kippur. 144 These Muslim polymaths may have been aware of such eso¬ 
teric rituals as the Sidre Shimnmsha Rabba . l45 

My second point is that contemporaneous Muslim evidence also helps es¬ 
tablish a social context for Gcniza magic on the popular level. I take as just 
one instance of this context the Jewish elements contained in the popular 
Egyptian magic documented throughout this period. The celebrated twelfth 
century Egyptian magician al-Buni’s magical encyclopedia is larded with Jew¬ 
ish materials that surpass the merely nominally Jewish, as Georges Vajda rec¬ 
ognized forty years ago. 146 I would add to Vajda’s observations that al-Buni, 


139 Halperin, “New Edition,” 543-51, esp. 551. 

140 This oft-cited responsum was published by Lewin in Osar ha-Geontm, 4, 20-21. 
Halperin, “New Edition,” provides a fresh interpretation of it. For another reading 
see now Idel, chapter 5 of his Kabbalah: New Perspectives. 

141 Scholem, Origins , 322 n. 253. 

142 Mann, Texts and Studies 2:80-81, 82-83. See also Scholem, Origins , 106-7. The 
responsa are already analyzed in Hildesheimer, “Mystik und Agada,” 259-86, esp. 
276-86. 

143 Vajda, “Etudes sur Qirqisani ” 87-123; Robinson, “Jacob al-Kirkisam on the Re¬ 
ality of Magic,” 41-55. 

1 44 For Ibn Hazm on Jews and Judaism, see Wasscrstrom, ‘ Species of Misbelief 
131-40, 368-71- For al-Mas'udi, ibid., 86-94, 350-52. For a discussion of Ibn 
Hazm’s text, see Saperstein, Decoding the Rabbis , 1-2, with accompanying nn. on 
213—15; al-Mas'udi, Muruj al-Dhahab, 2:390-91. 

145 For this ritual see the text edited by Scholem, in Tarbis 16:196-209. 

146 Vajda, “Sur quelques elements juifs,” 387-92. 



like his later successor al-Tilimsani, describes some of the details of Meta- 
tron’s celestial characteristics in terms unmistakably drawn from Jewish mysti¬ 
cal and magical traditions. 147 

Muslim and Jewish evidence, finally, suggests that in this Mediterranean 
society elite and popular magical traditions were not isolated, polar oppo¬ 
sites. Rather, the elite and the popular operated in a dialectic with each other. 
A Muslim example of this dynamic from our period of concern can be cited 
from The Thousand and One Nights. Here hitherto elite magical and hermetic 
literary motifs arc popularized in talcs. Such a talc, relevant to the magic of 
the Geniza period, is that of Buluqiyya. Buluqiyya is a heroic, questing prince 
of the Children of Israel, Banu Isra’il, whose lengthy tale is narrated with 
identifiablv Jewish magical contents. 148 A similar Jewish dialectic that con¬ 
founds the elite and popular is found in the Geniza texts, contemporaneous 
with the development of The Thousand and One Nights. In one such text, the 
sublime Metatron is invoked to help find some gold pieces. 149 Numerous 
secret names of Metatron, known from the Hekhalot literature, are also cata¬ 
loged in common apotropaic charms. 150 

All this evidence concerning the social context for Geniza magic leads me 
to the final, inevitable question. This question must be stated directly even 
though it is presently unanswerable: Who, in fact, were the practitioners of 
this Jewish magic? The onlv possible answer at this stage of research is: the 
Jew who was not there. The Geniza does reveal the names of some of the 
customers of the magicians—and indeed these names must be cross-indexed 
in a comprehensive Geniza onomasticon, to see if we can identify these fig¬ 
ures. 151 But the Geniza docs not seem to have preserved the names of the 
magicians themselves. 

Trachtenberg argued that there never were Jewish professional magicians; 
Joseph Dan claims that “many Jews, especially in the East, usually consulted 
non-Jewish magicians rather than Jewish magicians”; Shaked and Naveh sug¬ 
gest, by contrast, that magic was a Jewish specialization. 152 What has thus 
far been learned from the Geniza evidence tells us little to resolve this ques¬ 
tion. For example, it docs tell us that soferim (scribes) sometimes wrote out 

147 Buni seems to have been involved in the Sufi tradition of Ibn 'Arabi. See 
Chodkicwicz, An Ocean without Shore , 9. 

148 I have reviewed the literature on Jewish elements in the Buluqiyya tale in the 
present chapter, above. 

149 Gotthcil and Worrell, Fragments from the Cairo Genizah 15:76-81. Gottheil and 
Worrell edit one other magical text, their no. 24, pp. 106-7. Two letters (texts no. 3 
and 27) in their collection shed some interesting light on the social context of Genizah 
magic. 

150 For example the following texts found in the Taylor-Schechter Collection of the 
University of Cambridge: T-S K1.19; T-S K1.58; T-S K1.36; T-S K1.70. 

is 1 s ee [he discussion in Wasserstrom, “Magical Texts,” 166 no. 44. 

152 Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic , 11-24; Dan, “Magic," in Encyclopedia Judaica , 
vol. 11, col. 714; Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 18. 
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amulets as a sideline. 153 Still, at this stage of research the question remains 
open. 

This much seems reasonably clear. In the Jewish-Muslim symbiosis under 
early Islam, numerous kinds of magic, in varying attitudes of employment, 
were accessible practices. These magical practices, like myths of religious ori¬ 
gins, were textually and commercially available, through unidentified chan¬ 
nels, to both the popular and elite members of this mobile society who 
desired to somehow acquire and utilize them. Between Muslim and Jew, an¬ 
gels and origins were traded on the marketplace. Such imaginary figures as 
Buluqiyya and Metatron belonged equally to both communities, and both 
communities used their forcignncss to articulate local visions of another 
world. 

153 ENA N.S. 18, f.7, cited by Goitein, Mediterranean Society 3:226. 



CHAPTER SIX 


Conclusion 

REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF SYMBIOSIS 


At the beginning of this book I surveyed scholarly opinion concerning the 
obscurity of the early Islamic period in the historical study of Judaism. Hav¬ 
ing now investigated several dimensions of the symbiosis between Muslim 
and Jew, I find it remains remarkable how few personalities emerged from 
this studv. It is not onlv that the preponderance of figures studied here (neces¬ 
sarily) remain anonymous. The impossibility of ascertaining the social loca¬ 
tion, much less the specific identity; of many of the actors in the social drama 
of symbiosis should not, however, incapacitate the student of symbiosis—for 
the svmbiosis, on my conception, constituted more than the economic, polit¬ 
ical, and otherwise sociological interaction of identifiable, datable, and histor¬ 
ically biographical individuals. 1 In any event, we rarelv can identify’ the names 
of authors of apocalypses, or the membership lists of sectarian groups, or the 
customers of marketplace magicians. Nonetheless, we can and do interpret 
the phenomena of apocalypticism, sectarianism, and magic. 

The data, as I have shown, arc scattered throughout all manner of Jewish 
and Muslim letters. The anonymous and pseudonymous literature of story¬ 
tellers, magicians, and other socially marginal intellectuals has proven partic¬ 
ularly important in the quest for evidence concerning covert intimacy 
cultivated between Muslim and Jew. So has the literature of celebrated critical 
intellectuals seeking theologically to classify and typologize other religions. 
But beyond the recovery and explication of this primary' data, the present 
effort has been devoted to an interpretation of symbiosis that concentrates on 
the products of mutuality. My concern accordingly has centered on the modes 
of acknowledgment between Muslim and Jew: perception, reception, con¬ 
struction, intcriorization. I have suggested that, beyond the pieties of official, 
doctrinal acceptance of the other religion, additional dynamics of mutual rec¬ 
ognition persisted. For an understanding of these dynamics I have turned to 
the concept of the imaginary. The ways in which one religion made the image 
of the other into an image of themselves, which image was then used to 
redefine and continuously legitimate themselves, constituted an interreligious 
imaginary that is perceptible to us today only from certain hermeneutical 
angles. It is these angles that I explore in what follows. 

1 My concern, therefore, has not been to study intermarriage, conversion, occupa¬ 
tional patterns, demography, or other sociological indicators as such, aside from the 
brief overview undertaken in the first chapter above. 
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In the first place, to sharpen my focus on the social setting of the early 
symbiosis, I turned to the study of apocalypticism and apocalyptic literature. 
Now, at the present juncture, a new angle emerges—for, at the end of this 
project, it appears that the discrete studies incorporated here arc framed by 
apocalypse in several senses. First, the trajectories of Jewish and Muslim Mes¬ 
siahs, with which I began, unmistakably were themselves species of apocalyp¬ 
tic phenomena. At the other end of the volume’s frame, my studies conclude 
with such apocalyptic texts as the narrative cycles dramatizing the prophesy¬ 
ing and recognizing of the new prophet. Whether linked to the name of 
'Abdallah ibn Saiam or the legendary Buluqiyya, these latter stories ap¬ 
propriately may be termed “Muhammad apocalypses.” The angel Mctatron, 
likewise, enters my purview through such Jewish apocalypses as the Nistarot 
de-Shimon bar Tochai and 3Enoch. 

This apocalyptic frame provides a new angle on other aspects of this study. 
At the center of my book I have studied the development of various Muslim 
forms of Jewish studies, so to speak. While this phenomenon admittedly 
seems rather removed from the more obvious forms of apocalyptic, I see it as 
an outgrowth of the comprehensivist drive, the felt necessity to encompass 
other denominations and practices into a global overview; so too had the 
authors of “panoramic” apocalypses demonstrated their desire to cnglobc 
the known universe in the singular compass of a text. But more direct is the 
biographical connection. Comparativist literature was first the product of a 
context, an interconfessionalism at once profound and rare. The meetings, 
correspondences, friendships, and cooperations between intellectuals mar¬ 
ginal to their own communities formed a common cause and so stimulated an 
interest in religious commonality as such. The resultant development of the 
critical study of other religions, while remaining as strange and rare as its 
pioneers, demonstrates the extent to which they sustained a critical stance 
with respect to the existing religious situation. Here, then, I locate an addi¬ 
tional link between the apocalyptic writers and the intellectuals who engen¬ 
dered the comparative-religions literature, for both groups constituted a kind 
of countertradition-as-critiquc of existing institutional arrangements. 

In the following, then, I elaborate this interpretation of symbiosis. I set out 
the terms of this reading, in sequence, as imaginary worldmaking , apocalyptic 
social settings of symbiosis, and countertradition as critique. 


Imaginary Worldmaking 

Poets are the legislators of the unacknowledged world. 

—George Oppen 

Jewish and Muslim worlds mingled in the imaginary. The concept of the 
imaginary (iIHmaginaire ) has been used to advantage in Islamic studies, and its 
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usefulness in the study of religion is to be encouraged. 2 While the neologism 
of Henry Corbin’s imagined has gained limited currency, his innovation in fact 
carries no improvement on the concept of the imaginary. 3 The imaginary, 
unlike the imaginal, possesses the advantage of retaining its connection with 
the social life-world. That is, the imaginary, like the apocalypses under discus¬ 
sion here, is a system of symbols rarely disengaged from the social reality it 
criticizes and subverts. 4 Unlike Corbin’s transcendental mundus imaginalis , 
the imaginary is mundane: it has a history, and indeed is itself an operant 
factor in historical change. 

I use imaginary to refer to the symbolic systems in which the creative conflict 
between mythos and logos is enacted. As Paul Ricoeur suggests, it is in the 
imaginary' that ideology' finds its narrative coherence, its story. 5 This capitalpense 
(Ali Bouamama) has been said to found the self-image of society': “Bey'ond the 
conscious activity of institutionalization, institutions have drawn their source 
from the social imaginary. This imaginary must be interwoven with the symbolic, 
otherwise society' could not have ‘come together’, and have linked up with the 
economic-functional component; otherwise it could not have survived.” 6 

The life and the afterlife of images—the life of the “Messiah” Abu Isa, and 
his afterlife in milal wa tribal: ; the Jewish life of Metatron and his magical 
Muslim afterlife—comprises one theme of the present project, for, in its rou¬ 
tine rebirths and commonly dvnamic reassertion, the imaginary' rarely re¬ 
spects confessional boundaries. This, in fact, constitutes its special value for 
the studv of symbiotic relations. This tenacity' may be psychologically explica¬ 
ble. David J. I Ialperin has argued in psychoanalytic terms that implications 
latent in Jewish stories may be made manifest on Muslim rereading of those 
narratives. 7 The imaginary', ever freely renovated in new' confessional guises, 

2 Among those who have used it are Bencheikh, Lc Voyage nocturne de Mahomet ; 
Bouamama, “L’imaginaire dans le Coran,” 90—99; Gilliot, Aspects de Pimaginairc isla- 
mique\ Arkoun, Pour une critique ; idem., “Notion of Revelation,” 62-89. For an in¬ 
formed history of the concept, sec Kearney, Wake of Imagination. 25 1 -96. A prolix 
but sometimes insightful treatment is found in Castoriadis, Imaginary Institution. 

L’imaginaire , thus, has proved fruitful in the analyses of Islamicists (Arkoun) and 
Marxists (Althusser, Castoriadis), psychologists (Lacan), philosophers (Ricoeur, Sar¬ 
tre). It is also presently providing new insights in feminist philosophy: Lc Doeuff, 
Philosophical Imaginary. 

3 Corbin trumpeted his terminology in numerous forums. A typical discussion is “To¬ 
ward a Chart of the Imaginal,” 23-37. 

4 Sefer Yesira is a notable exception. In general, the hermetic style of scientistic Gnosis 
is the most purely removed from its context; hence, the difficulties of locating a Sitz ini 
Leben (sec Wasserstrom, ‘’'Sefer Yesira"). 

5 Here I loosely follow remarks made by Stanislas Breton and Paul Ricoeur in conver¬ 
sations with Richard Kearney: Dialogues with Contemporary Continental Thinkers , 28 - 
29 (Ricoeur), and 102 (Breton). 

6 Castoriadis, Imaginary Institution , 131, his emphasis. 

7 Halperin, “Hidden Made Manifest,” forthcoming in the Festschrift for Jacob Mil- 
grom. I am grateful to Professor Halperin for the conversations and correspondence 
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thus provided an arena in which the foreign content remained operative and 
accessible to reimagining. In this sense, the imaginary could regularly reassert 
itself, could make the social world cohere again. As Jurgen Habermas sug¬ 
gests, “Social process is the generation of radically different patterns, a demi¬ 
urge setting itself to work, the continuous creation of new types, embodied in 
ever different exemplary ways—in short, the self-positing and ontological 
genesis of ever new worlds.” 8 

The social impact of imaginary' worldmaking fortunately is coming to be 
recognized in the study of religion. Kurt Rudolph, for example, has observed 
that inasmuch as “symbols open for humankind an approach to the cosmos 
(symbolization is equivalent to making a cosmos!), they give us meaning and 
free us from pure objectivity.” 9 This idea, of course, has its heritage in the 
social scientific study of religion: 

From a sociological point of view, religion is the product of that “world-forming” 
action of human beings through which they constitute a sphere of the sacred, which 
is at the same time a realm of superior power . . . For Max Weber . . . religion 
requires the construction of a world behind or above the world, which is populated 
by demons and gods. Ordering the relationship of demons and gods to human 
beings constimtes “the realm of religious action.” 10 

In the study of interreligious symbiosis, several features of the theory of a 
worldmaking imaginary must be differentiated. First, the religions them¬ 
selves posited multiple worlds: this imaginary in itself frequently provided an 
arena of interreligiously shared “worlds.” 11 Second, the imaginary provided 
psychic and social cohesion for the institutions of both religions. Third, the 
process of worldmaking was creative; the circumstances of society changed, 
and the imaginary accounted for these changes by positing “ever new 
worlds.” Fourth, the process of imaginary worldmaking articulates w hat 
Tambiah calls “multiple orderings of reality.” 12 For all these reasons, then, the 
dialectical reception and construction of other social worlds made symbiosis 


we have had concerning this and related matters. I w'ould add that psychoanalytic 
interpretation of the apocalyptic has found intelligent articulation in Ostow’s “Arche¬ 
types of Apocalypse,” 307-34. See also the Jungian reading of a portentious apoca¬ 
lyptic dream published by Reb Hile Wechsler in 1881; see Kirsch, Reluctant Prophet. 

8 Habermas, Philosophical Discourse of Modernity , 329. 

9 Rudolph, “Mircea Eliade” 19:101-27, at 112. 

10 Schluchter, Rationalism, Religion and Domination, 252. The idea of multiple objec¬ 
tive worlds in anthropology is elaborated by Shweder, “Post-Nictzschian Anthropol¬ 
ogy,” 99—140. In philosophy, the most influential statement has been Goodman, Ways 
of Worldmaking. 

11 For an excellent short overview of sources for the ‘Vorlds” at issue here, see Vajda, 
Juda ben Nissim ibn Malka , 95-99. See also “Alam,” in Encyclopedia of Islam, 2d cd., 
1:349-50. 

12 Tambiah, Magic, Science, Religion , chapter 5, “Multiple Orderings of Reality: The 
debate Initiated by Levy-Bruhl,” 84-111. 
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function effectively. Jews had to construct “the Muslim” and Muslims neces¬ 
sarily constructed “the Jew.” This is the problem of symbiosis at its heart: the 
existence of other worlds was always social and imaginary. 

Perhaps nowhere was this social imaginary more keenly realized than in its 
solution to the problem of religious diversity. Rarely at home in a monotheistic 
universe dominated by the Divine Oneness, the notion of divinely ordained 
religious multiplicity nevertheless was inescapable. As a response to this cogni¬ 
tive dissonance, apocalyptic comprehcnsivism subversivelv and sometimes suc¬ 
cessfully countered the tradition of monistic unicity, by swallowing it. 
Countertraditional apocalyptic, in this sense, did not come at the singularity of 
monotheistic tradition head-on. Rather, it adroitly relocated an exclusive pur¬ 
view within a new frame. Thus, countertradition presumed, subsumed, incor¬ 
porated, allegorized, displaced, co-opted religious authority. 13 One profound 
means of this refunctioning was the very notion of new tradition, that genera¬ 
tive oxymoron of voting religions. This rctrojcction of primordialitv, this colo¬ 
nization of origins, typically makes novelty possible in religion. 14 Antiquity is 
purchased, and purchased again, at the price of an achieved newness. 

One implication of this apparent paradox is that this reframing of the past 
necessarily also requires the framing of the other religion. That is, the incorpora¬ 
tion of the history of other religions into one’s own salvation-history requires a 
certain accommodation to the realities being encompassed. This intertcxtualitv, 
if I may be permitted a term currently in vogue, often operates by means of the 
importation and reframing of ancient content. 15 The nested apocalypse, most 
strikingly, embedded older sectarian content in a new nomian frame. This is most 
apparent in Gnostic works that operated within a framework narrative render¬ 
ing lip service to the nomoccntricity of Judaism and Islam. Such retraining ex¬ 
emplified in a stark fomi die intertwined worlds evoked by Hava Lazarus-Yafeh . 1/1 


Apocalyptic Social Settings of Symbiosis 

The otherwise rigorous and far-reaching studies undertaken on the genre 
apocalypse in recent years have ignored the Muslim case. 17 Thus, the land- 

13 N. O. Brown, Apocalypse andlor Metamorphosis. 

14 Much of chapter 3 (especially on the Shi 'i tales of the rosh golah) is relevant to this 
point. 

15 The idea of intcrtextuality, like that of reception criticism, may present promising 
avenues of interpretation for a field sorely in need of them. See Bernstein, “Stories of 
the Prophets,” 27-34, Note his conclusion: “These stories about biblical figures held 
to be prophets by both Judaism and Islam are one fruit of this symbiotic relationship” 
(134). Bencheikh has produced a nuanccd and important discussion in Tavcnture de 
la parole”, the concluding segment of Le Voyage , 231-91, especially the section “Mi- 
rad j et intertextualite,” 280-86. 

16 Islamicate apocalypses could be adduced. “Qissat Islam Ka'b al-Ahbar,” for example, 
comprises a pictistic Sufi opening, followed by the “nested” tale of the Islamization of 
the Jewish “rabbi” Ka'b al-Ahbar. See Perlmann, “Legendary Story,” 85-99. 

17 Muslim texts considered to be apocalypses have been suggested by Abel, “L’Apoca- 
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mark publication Apocalypse: The Morphology of a Genre includes Jewish, early 
Christian, Gnostic, Greek and Latin, rabbinic, and Persian apocalypses, but 
no Islamic instances. 18 The subsequent, massive Uppsala symposium. Apoca¬ 
lypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near East, had at least three shots 
at it: the original symposium, the expanded second edition of the proceed¬ 
ings, and a recent follow-up volume. Islamic apocalypses arc treated nowhere 
here. 19 

In fact, the sources for the ghulat (proto-Shi'itc extremist) utilization of 
apocalyptic, especially the biographical sources on such figures as Jabir al-Ju'fi 
and others around him, arguably provide both broader and deeper social 
context than for any other period of apocalypticism. 20 In this period, more¬ 
over, we have strong evidence for both the reception of ancient apocalypses 
and the active fabrication of new ones. This almost uniquely documented 
situation is remarkably underutilized when one considers the paucity' of 
sources for the ancient social setting of the genre apocalypse. 21 I follow the 
theory which suggests that the dislocated function of the unemployed scribe 
originally stimulated the apocalyptic mentality. Jonathan Z. Smith and others 
argue, for example, that apocalypses originally derive in part from scribal 
circles, which also produced Wisdom literature. 22 “Scribes without a king,” 


lypse de Bahira,” 1-12; idem, “L’Apocalypse de Baluqiya,” 189—98; “An Apocalypse 
Concerning the Heavenly Status of al-Husayn and the Future Deliverer, the Qa’im,” 
in the translation of Crow, “Death of al-Husayn,” 71—117, at 114 16; numerous 
works that include in their title kashf (revealing), which may sometimes legitimately be 
translated as apocalypse, as for example Ibn Mansur’s Kitab al-Kashf .; sura 18 of the 
Qur’an, or even the whole of the Qur’an: “Massignon calls Sura 18 the apocalypse of 
Islam. But Sura 18 is a resume, epitome of the whole Koran. The Koran is not like the 
Bible, historical, running from Genesis to Apocalypse. The Koran is altogether apoca¬ 
lyptic” (Brown, “Apocalypse of Islam,” 69—95, at 86). 

Leaving aside the validity of these speculations by Massignon and Brown, few have 
studied Islamicatc apocalyptic in a synoptic way. One who has is Armand Abel; see 
“Changements politiques”; and “La signification.” 

18 Collins, Apocalypse. 

19 Hellholm, Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World. The Uppsala follow-up is 
Collins and Charlesworth, Mysteries and Revelations. For a short, up-to-date bibliogra¬ 
phy of bibliographies on apocalypticism, see Charlesworth’s contribution to the latter 
volume, “Folk Traditions,” 91 — 113, at 91 n. 1. 

20 The biographical and adab literature, in particular, is vast and largely unexploited, 
despite the fact that, as Franz Rosenthal puts it, “nearly every' page of this literature 
provides details on all sorts of topics of sometimes major, usually, of course, minor, 
importance for social and intellectual historians” (“Muslim Intellectual and Social 
History',” 5). I would add that Funkenstein’s assertion diat apocalypticism is reserved 
to two centuries in antiquity is confounded by the Islamicate evidence. He himself 
acknowledges diat this may be the case: “A Schedule for the End of the World,” 44- 
60, at 57. 

21 I review this question in Wasserstrom, “Jewish Pseudepigrapha in Muslim Litera¬ 
ture,” especially 109-10 nn. 36-43. 

22 J. Smith, “Wisdom and Apocalyptic,” 131-56. See also idem.. Imagining Religion , 94. 
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on this reading, produced the early apocalyptic literature. I suggest, by exten¬ 
sion, that functionaries without a function provided the social base for the 
apocalypses that I have studied here. 

My hypothesis concerning the social setting of the kinds of apocalypses is 
predicated on a growing sociological literature regarding semi-erudite intel¬ 
lectuals operating as marginal elites. 23 Theda Skocpol, for example, defines 
marginal elites as “groups which have an upper class education and access to 
national debates over political and social issues; however, they arc re¬ 
stricted . . . from any prospect of active participation in the highest levels of 
government and society.” 24 I would note that the marginal elite as the avant- 
garde bearer of intellectual syntheses is well known in the history and soci¬ 
ology' of religions. 25 Norman Cohn, for example, observes the following con¬ 
cerning the prophetae of medieval European chiliasm: “more usually they were 
intellectuals or half-intellectuals—the former priest turned freelance preacher 
was the commonest type of all.” 26 Joseph Weiss similarly theorized that the 
social origins of Hasidism may be located in peregrinations of maggidim 
(wandering preachers); again, we are dealing with intellectuals lacking a fixed 
role in society. 2 -’ In his scathing but frequently penetrating study of the soci¬ 
ology' of astrology, Adorno similarly argues that “the climate of semi¬ 
erudition is the fertile breeding-ground for astrology'.” 28 And the theory that 
apocalyptic literature was produced by intelligentsia lacking a stable role in 
society may converge with the hypothesis of David J. Halperin concerning 
the social setting of Merkaba mysticism in the apparently marginalized classes 
of the anime ha-arez. 29 

In general, to state the case in abstract terms, I presume that marginal elites 

23 The literarure is of course predicated on the work of Max Weber. On “relatively 
nonprivileged intellectuals” as agents of change sec Weber, Sociology oflieliijion , chaps. 
7-8. On “proletarian intellcctualism,” self-taught intellectuals, and lav intellectuals see 
ibid., 125, 126, 129. Weber concludes that “lay intellectual ism is involved in every 
complex soteriologv which develops abstractions” (129). 

24 Skocpol, “When Do Vanguards Trv to Remake the World?" (forthcoming, cited by 
Goldstone, in “Cultural Orthodoxy,” 129). Much of interest can be found in the 
contributions of Shmuel Eisenstadt to the sociological theory of the Axial Age, espe¬ 
cially with regard to the role of intellectuals therein: see “Heterodoxies, Sectarianism 
and the Dynamics,” 1—21; “Transcendental Visions,” 1 — 17; “Cultural Traditions,” 
155-81; and, as editor. Origins and Diversity. 

25 The classic older account is that of Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia , csp. chapter 4, 
“The Utopian Mentality',” 192-264. For somewhat more recent theoretical studies 
and case studies, sec Rieff, On Intellectuals. Recent reflections on the problem may be 
found in Bauman, “Love in Adversity,” 81-105; and Rorty, “Intellectuals at the End 
of Socialism,” 1 — 17. 

26 Cohn, Pursuit of the Millennium , 280. 

27 Ettingcr, “The Hassidic Movement," 253-254, where he dissents from this view 
of Weiss. 

28 Adorno, “The Stars Come Down to F.arth,” 23. 

29 Halperin, Faces in the Chariot , 437—39. 
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comprised of semi-erudite intellectuals drove the machinery of symbiotic in¬ 
teractions, especially at those moments when epistemological crises engen¬ 
dered the renovation of cosmology and eschatology. The tension between 
epistemological crisis and dramatic narrative gives rise to foundational alter¬ 
nations in the history of science. 30 But so too do new theosophical narratives, 
new cosmological accounts, new myths alter the course of religious history'. 
In the case at hand, such a rcinvention of lost communal integrity by means 
of renatrativization seems to have been authored by institutionally dislocated 
intellectuals driven by what Peter Gay called “wholeness-hunger.” 31 

Does this hypothesis suggest that the symbiosis which produced the 'Ab¬ 
dallah and Buluqiyya cycles, for example, was a “popular” or “folk” expres¬ 
sion? 32 Or was it in fact high culture and low culture at once? The great angel 
Metatron, thought to be exclusively Jewish, and long hidden in esoteric tradi¬ 
tions, turns up in the marketplace, by means of legerdemain, written out in 
charms for a price. To consider this appearance as a mere degeneration of a 
previously “high” cultural expression is to miss the richness of symbiotic dia¬ 
lectics, for the “high” and “low” can be confounded when the system of sym¬ 
bols is available to be reconfigured. From the point of view of the 
apocalypticist, then, such variable revision of the imaginary is perennially 
possible, if not mandatory. 33 

I have found that such an interpenetration of esoteric and exoteric is typical 
of the symbiosis of Muslim and Jew. A particularly stunning example of this 
synergy' is the way's that so-called folk literature, especially Qisas al-anbiya\ 
Isra’iliyyat, and The Thousand and One Nights , refunctioncd heavenly ascen¬ 
sions into exciting popular tales of world-spanning adventurers. The scenario 
of the quest to find a treasure, and the surprise revelation of a divine revealcr 
seated on a throne, for example, are motifs both of the “secret” hermetic 
traditions and of the “popular” tales. 34 It is important to note, then, that the 
imaginary", in contrast to Corbin’s imaginal, thus retained from the outset a 
social implication, derived from its social setting. But it is equally important 

30 MacIntyre, “Epistemological Crises,” 453-72. I thank Professor Rogers Blood 
Miles for bringing this article to my attention. For a comparative account of the role- 
played by dramatic narrative in theosophical Gnosis, see Corbin, “Element dramati- 
que commun.” 

31 Cuddihy, No Offense , 181. 

32 Massignon, “Le Folklore”; Charlesworth, “Folk Traditions,” 91-113. 

33 On the concept of real possiblity in Ernst Bloch, see Hudson, Marxist Philososphy of 
Ernst Bloch , 132-36. For Bloch, this perennial possibility holds utopian promise. This 
poetics of the endtime is elaborated in his magniloquent apocalypse of modernism. 
The Principle of Hope. While this exemplar of (what George Steiner calls) the Pythag¬ 
orean Genre may be understood to be an apocalypse as a whole, it also deals explicitly 
with the question of apocalypse. Such was his preoccupation since the conclusion to 
Geist der Utopie entitled, “Karl Marx, Death and the Apocalypse.” For Bloch in the 
context of apocalyptic, see Rabinbach, “Between Messianism and Apocalyptic,” 34 . 

34 See Fodor, “Metamorphosis of Imhotep,” 155-81. 
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to bear in mind that such a social implication was not one that resulted lin¬ 
early in direct criticism of the status quo. Still, this critique function seems to 
have been a significant reflex of such global, if imaginary, revisionism. 

Countertradition as Critique 

Symbiosis may have functioned both as the cause and as the effect of social 
critique, sometimes in radical, even extreme modes. Scholcm, it should be 
kept in mind, never ceased to argue that the mystic’s impact on society is at 
once reinforcing of tradition and revolutionary in its impact. 35 I would add 
that the same polarity holds true for apocalyptic and its congeners. And the 
aspect of apocalyptic that I most emphasize here accordingly is also the most 
paradoxical. The apocalyptic often is understood to be a polemical articula¬ 
tion of in-group interests, the sect’s sc If-legitimation writ large, stretched to 
cover globallv the cosmos, extended to the end of time. 36 While this may not 
be strictly inaccurate as a general characterization, if left at that, it would, in 
the present context, incur an error in method, for students of apocalyptic, like 
those of mysticism, tend too often to truncate Scholem’s binocular dialectic. 

Scholcm, however, wisely recognized that mysticism—to which phenom¬ 
ena apocalvptic often runs parallel—ideologically could cut both wavs. Sym¬ 
biosis, on this interpretation, would lose its constituent, creative inner 
tension if reduced to some blandly interconfcssional sentiment, as in the fre¬ 
quently misread verses of Ibn al- r Arabi, often claimed to be paeans to a uni¬ 
versal ccumcnicism. 37 In fact, the modes of mutual acknowledgments were 
subtly multiple. The lineaments of interreligious recognition, as the present 
work is designed to show, could take the form of borrowing; acknowledged 
reception; generous inclusivitv; clandestine esoteric burrowing; incorpora¬ 
tion through comparison; colonization of older narrative; refraining of the 
content of received cosmology'; and so forth. 

Perhaps most significantly for present purposes, late apocalvptic may be 

35 Scholcm, “Religious Authority and Mysticism,” in On Kabbalah and Its Symbolism , 
5-32, at 9: “For the same experience, which in one case makes for a conservative 
attitude, can in another case foster a diametrically opposite attitude. . . . This accounts 
for the revolutionary character of certain mystics.” 

36 Abel, “Lcs eschatologies,” in Escbatoloffie et cosmoloqic, 9-38: “Enfin, I’acquis le plus 
important, semble-t-il, que cetre etude reserve, et cclui qui resulte de 1'analysc dcs 
representations que lcs apocalypses impliquent, du rapport entre lcs coreligionnaires 
des auteurs d’apocalypscs, et les etrangers a certc collectivity de fideles” (In short, it 
would seem that the most important lesson that this study affords is one which results 
from analysis of the representations implied by the apocalypses, concerning the rela¬ 
tionship between the coreligionists of the author of apocalypses and the strangers to 
that group of believers 137-381). 

37 “My heart has become capable of every form; it is a pasture for gazelles and a 
convent for Christian monks, / And a temple for idols, and the pilgrims’ Ka'ba and the 
tables of the Tora and the book of the Koran” (Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, 105). 
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seen to have functioned as “paraprophecy,” (in Gruenwald’s phrase). On this 
reading, apocalyptic literature retained and extended the earlier prophetic 
function of critique, the righteous condemnation of unjust circumstance. 
Apocalyptic eschatology, thus, has been characterized as “the idiom of those 
who are oppressed and powerless and whose hopes appear impossible of real¬ 
ization within existing order. Apocalypses arc a form of resistance literature 
of a type found in other national settings in the Near East.” 38 The apoca¬ 
lypse, again, is seen here as an expression of critique on the part of semi- 
lcarncd and socially unmoored intellectuals. 

What is too often forgotten, if it was ever known, is that this ancient para- 
prophetic critique rcarticulatcd in apocalyptic literature continued to flourish 
during the first centuries of Islam. 39 As the differentiation of society 
progressed—with the growth, that is, of urbanization, Mediterranean trade, 
advances in agricultural techniques, and the expansion of an assertive 
bourgeoisie—so too, for a time, did Jews and Muslims expand their varieties 
both of social oppression and of textual sophistication. To be sure, I would 
not want to be misunderstood as suggesting that this paraprophetic critique 
function amounted to any expression whatsoever—free thought, liberalism, 
or revolution avant la lettre. 40 Even so, an occasionally radical transcendence 
of confessional boundaries, as I have tried to show, could transpire intercon- 
fessionally. 41 The subversive and the contrary', the challenging and the dis¬ 
senting, the provocative and the disturbing, no less than the entertaining 
merveilleux and the easily marginalized “folklore”—all these countertraditions 
bolstered the symbiosis between Muslim and Jew, just as Jewish texts were 
used to strengthen the revelation given to Muhammad. 42 A Muslim thinker 
today properly argues the significance of such Jewish countertexts (some of 
which were apocalypses, properly speaking) as support for the Qur’anic text 
itself: 

The numerous narrations in the Visas al-anbiya’ (narrations on the prophets), espe¬ 
cially those collected by the two converted Jews, Ka'b al-Ahbar and Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, provide the mythological background that explains the circumstances in 
which each verse or piece of the Qur’an was revealed. These narratives show the 

38 Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity , 110. 

39 Alexander, “Late Hebrew Apocalyptic.” 

40 The Mu‘tazila were once taken for Freidenkcr, but no more. Sec Goldziher’s rejec¬ 
tion of Steiner’s characterization, in Hamori and Hamori, Introduction to Islamic Theol¬ 
ogy and Law, 86-87, and esp. 86, note d, for more recent literature. Some have sought 
radicalism. See the uneven but always simulating foray by Bloch , Avicenna. 

4 1 This phenomenon is treated at length in chapter 4 above. See Niewohner’s tracking 
of the parable of the three rings, and its implications for the development of the 
Enlightenment, in Veritas sire Varietas. 

42 The term folklore works at best uncomfortably in my analysis. See Charlesworth, 
“Folk Traditions,” 91-113. 
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strong relationship between the religious imaginaire which prevailed during the 
first three centuries of the Hijra and the interpretations of the Qur’an. The sense of 
the marvellous, as a psychocultural category, is displayed in all the narrations and 
projected on the Quranic discourse itself. Until today, the perception of Revelation 
has been dominated by this sense of the marvelous as a basic element of mythical 
knowledge. 43 

The countertraditional thrust of apocalyptic thus need not present itself in 
directly oppositional terms. To expect it to be so, in fact, is to reduce multi¬ 
directional social process to a few mechanically bipolar forces. The unpredict¬ 
able adaptability of comprehensivism, the cunning of the imaginary’s drive to 
encompass, finds surprising means to surmount apparent defeat. Examples of 
the cunning, countering effect of apocalypse come readily to hand from re¬ 
cent scholarship. The Dantcan countertext of the Inferno and Pamdiso is said 
to van' Muslim tours of heaven and hell. 44 The apocalyptic imagination could 
repeatedly rewrite the biography (Sira) of Muhammad, each time with a new 
implication, but each decidedly still a counter-Sira. 45 And, perhaps most rele¬ 
vant here, Gershom Scholcm’s historiography of Kabbalah has been consid¬ 
ered bv David Biale as a kind of counterhistory'. That is, 

the belief that true hisron' lies in a subterranean tradition that must be brought to 
light, much as the apocalyptic thinker decodes an ancient prophecy or as Walter 
Benjamin spoke of “brushing history against the grain.” Counter-history' is a ty'pe 
of revisionist historiography', but where the revisionist proposes a new theory or 
finds new facts, the counter-historian transvalues old ones. 46 

It will be noted that Biale reverts to the metaphor of the apocalyptic writer. 
Biale’s teacher, Amos Funkenstcin, instructively, suggests elsewhere that the 
apocalyptic “schedule for the end” could articulate an entire counterhistory. 47 


Between Muslim and Jew: The History of Symbiosis 

The trajectories , constructions , and intimacies with which this study arc orga¬ 
nized are perhaps somewhat misleadingly set out in roughly chronological 
order, for they can be understood equally well as occurring simultaneously, 

43 Arkoun, “Notion of Revelation, ”62-89, at 69. See also Arkoun, “Pcut-on parler,” 
87-144. 

44 Fischer, “Is Islam the Odd-Civilization Out?” 56: “Not only was troubadour po¬ 
etry' modeled on Arabic forms, but also Dante’s Divine Comedy might well be seen as a 
countertext by a Christian nativist to the mi'raj (mystical journey to heaven and hell) 
traditions of Muhammad.” I note that the traditions of women in the Bible recently 
have been termed countertraditions'. Pardcs, Countertraditions. 

45 Vajda, “Un vestige oriental,” 177-80. 

46 Biale, Gershom Scholem , 7. 

47 Funkenstcin, “A Schedule for the End of the World” and “History, Counterhistory, 
and Narrative.” 
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insofar as they each possesses some elements of the other. The mcssiahs of 
early Islam; the apocalyptic outbreaks that they stimulated; the rise of Shi'i 
Gnosis; the Jewish-Shi'i Tsawiyya; the eventual development of discourse de¬ 
signed to encompass difference in religion; the continuing transformations of 
apocalyptic depictions of pre-Islamic prophethood ad majorum Dei gloriam — 
these phenomena also coexist in a nonsynchronous history . 48 In short, “apoc¬ 
alyptic,” “Gnosis,” and “encyclopedism” are not coordinated in some direct 
or mechanical linkage to a monolithic chronological progression. To make 
this point more clearly, and to draw toward a close, I will now reconsider the 
categories of trajectories, constructions, and intimacies in turn. 

Trajectories present a first-order phenomenon. The usage “apocalyptic” is 
fairly apposite in the case of the chiliastic prophets of the second Islamic 
century, whose Messianism was the concern of the first part of the book in 
hand. Here die apocalyptic sect is (insofar as it was presented in the early 
Islamicate sources) a historical actuality. There is, I suspect, little dispute that 
those millenarian meltdowns, and certain of the texts that emanated from 
their debacles, accurately may be labeled apocalyptic. The Jewish Messiahs of 
early Islam, first of all, then, may be seen as trajectories of the rise and func¬ 
tion of the holy man in late antiquity . 49 Jonathan Z. Smith has characterized 
the general social shift that produced this development: 

Rather than a sacred place, the new center and chief means of access to divinity will 
be a divine man, a magician, who will be, by and large, related to “protean deities” 
of relatively unfixed form whose major characteristic is their sudden and dramatic 
autophanies. Rather then celebration, purification and pilgrimage, the new rituals 
will be those of conversion, of initiation into the secret society' or identification 
with the divine man. As part of this fundamental shift, the archaic language and 
ideology of the cult will be revalorized—only those elements which contribute to 
this new, anthropological and highly mobile understanding of religion will be 
retained. 50 

These Jewish and Muslim holy men and women involved in the milieu 
surrounding the rise of Shfism were in contact w'ith Gnostics, as I have 
shown above. The social status and social setting of Gnosis before and after 
Muhammad therefore directly is relevant to the present discussion. Max We¬ 
ber, followed more recently by Kurt Rudolph and Carstcn Colpc, articulated 

48 Bloch, “Nonsvnchronism,” 22-38. 

49 I am of course thinking, in the first instance, of the classic paper by Brown, “Rise 
and Function of the Holy Man,” 80-101. See also his “Saint as Exemplar in Late 
Antiquity.” Brown’s work stimulated and coincided w'ith much of interest on tliis 
subject. See for example, Fow'den, “Pagan Holy Man,” 33-59; Frankfurter, “Stylites 
and Phallobates,” 168-99; Cox, Biography in Late Antiquity; and Harvey; Asceticism 
and Society in Crisis. It should be emphasized that women also served as holy leaders 
among both die Eastern Christian ascetics and among the ghulat. See Haney and 
Brock, Holy Women , for the situation in late antiquity'. 

50 Smith, “The Temple and die Magician,” 233-47, at 238. 
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the sociologically ambidextrous facility of gnosis in late antiquity. It is per¬ 
haps Carsten Colpe who most closely has analyzed this characteristic 
doubleness . 51 

The lines running from apocalypticism to, variously, Gnosis, apocalyptic 
sectarianism, and radical intellectuality, arc decidedly not linear. What I have 
argued, instead, is that the interaction between those movements and the 
coeval imagery of the “Messianic” imamatc traced a trajectory of the Messi¬ 
anic deriving from late antiquity and leading forward into the encyclopedic 
constructions of early comparativist students of “religion.” 

Constructions , within this process, appear historically as a second-order ab¬ 
straction. The totality of “Jews,” indeed of all known varieties of religious 
groupings, were reviewed by Muslim scholars as species of misbelief (to vary 
the phrase of Aquinas). This shift from first-order actuality to second-order 
abstraction passed through a common filter, that of allegory, especially the 
variant of symbolic interpretation known to Arabophonc Jews and Muslims 
as ta’wil. This hermeneutical encoding device provided a reading in which the 
rational classification of religions (milal wa-nihal) and the Gnostic reduction 
of reality to symbols or to universal elements valorized their respective 
schemes of reality as the imaginary. The imaginary is, in this sense, a certain 
collective representation of social reality'. Mohammed Arkoun, following Cas- 
toriadis, points out that the imaginary' in fact becomes “more real than real”: 
it founds, constructs, and thus heightens a coherent sense of the “real” social 
world . 52 

In the case of constructions of Jews and Judaism and of an eventual com¬ 
parative religion, the social role of the critics, the transconfessional intellec¬ 
tuals, gave rise to a category of “religion” as such. Individual rewriting of 
religious history', exemplified in critical milal wa-nihal, was articulated in a 
voice finally breaking through the pseudepigraphv with which it long had 
been disguised. In the classic cases of the genre apocalypse in antiquity the 
autobiographical form predominated, alongside the pseudepigraphic con¬ 
ceit . 55 This distinctive foregrounding of a stylized voice, a ventriloquism call¬ 
ing attention to its very theatricality, provides support for the assertion of 
Derrida to the effect that “as soon as we no longer know very well who speaks 
or who writes, the text becomes apocalyptic .” 54 Analogously, Bcncheikh 
notes, that this was the case in the Islamicatc apocalyptic niiaj . 55 

51 Rudolph, “Zur Soziologie,” 19-29; Colpe, “Die gnostische Anthropologic,” 31— 
44. 

52 “Ainsi sc forge unc fausse conscience collective, un imaginaire social qui est ‘plus 
reel que le reel' puisqu’il commande, cn definitive, le dcstin des socictes” (Thus a false 
social consciousness is created, a social imaginary that is “more real than real” inas¬ 
much as it definitively dictates the destiny of societies | Arkoun, Pour une critique , 
367]). 

53 The point is made by Aunc, “Apocalypse of John,” 65-97, at 86-87. 

54 Derrida, “Of an Apocalyptic Tone,” 63-97, at 87. 

55 Bcncheikh, Le Voyage , 260. 
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The pscudepigraphic voice paradoxically heightens the individuality of the 
author’s autobiographical self-presentation. The imaginary thereby liberates 
the author, whose “true” identity we may never know—but whose person¬ 
ality may be divulged nonetheless intimately . 56 

Moreover, constructions of religion, like Gnostic revelations, could be cast 
in terms of a questionnaire. Rationalist challenges to scriptural authority, 
such as those of Hiwi al-Balkhi, took this form. In these rationalizing cri¬ 
tiques, the angelus interpretes , the classical revealer-figure in the apocalypses of 
antiquity, was replaced by a differently omniscient narrator. To be sure, an¬ 
cient apocalypses were known (in some form) to the collectors of Isra’iliyyat 
and qisas al-anbiya’. Jabir al-Ju'fi seems to have known a world-spanning apoc¬ 
alypse associated with the patriarch Abraham; Tha'labi apparently knew a 
version of the Apocalypse of Abraham; and such teachings in turn seem to be 
reflected in the 'Abdallah ibn Salam questionnaires, as well as in other pious, 
legendary interrogations of Muhammad, 'Ali and the imams. Eventually the 
Buluqiyya story in The Thousand and One Nights incorporates some of this 
material: here, coming full circle, an angel again acts as interlocutor. 

This global meaning also could be framed in an encyclopedic overview. 
Such overview frequently took the form of a cosmic tour, in which phenom¬ 
ena of creation are surveyed from a great height . 57 Recent researches, espe¬ 
cially of Michael Stone, have investigated the historical background to such 
overviews. He has concluded, with much critical support, that the widely 
read Enochic astronomical sections, in fact, pardy emerged from a context 
embedded in Babylonian protosciencc . 58 In short, this “scicntizing” thrust is 
marked in the earliest forms of apocalyptic. However, the continuation of 
that tendency within late apocalypticism, especially in the Muslim world, 
tends to be overlooked . 59 This comprchcnsivism even extended the world- 
spanning sweep of apocalyptic vision from the arrogation of charismatic 


56 Daniel Matt vivaciously evokes the self-reflexive effects of pseudepigraphy on 
Moshe de Leon: “The pseudepigraphic venture has succeeded. By surrendering his 
identity to Rabbi Shim’on and company, by adopting a talmudic alter ego, Moses de 
Leon has been liberated. Relieved of the burden of self-consciousness, he is free to 
plumb the depths of his soul and soar to timeless dimensions. Released from the 
constraints of acknowledged authorship, he can record his own ecstasy and pathos. 
The personality of Rabbi Shim’on makes him immune from criticism and enables him 
to publish all secrets. He expounds mythology and mysticism; revels in anthro¬ 
pomorphic imagery” (The Zohar, 27). 

57 Himmelfarb, Tours of Hell. Northrop Frye, in literary-critical terms, refers to this as 
the “panoramic apocalypse” (Great Code , 136-37). 

58 Stone, Scriptures, Sects and Visions , 37-49. Funkenstein also emphasizes that an 
“apocalyptic science” eventually develops within the Abrahamic traditions, as a kind 
of extension of the apocalyptic mentality: “Schedule for the End of the World,” 44- 
60, at 57. 

59 For now, I might suggest the following heuristic shorthand: encyclopedism fol¬ 
lows apocalyptic as apocalyptic follows prophecy'. 
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revolutionaries to that of urban intellectuals. No longer was comprehensive 
generalization, in other words, necessarily dependent on supernatural valida¬ 
tion. By contrast to the apocalyptic sectarian, who understood himself or 
herself to be the event as such, now an observer was perched above the event. 
The distanced observer still retained a pretense to cognition of cosmic total¬ 
ity, though no longer in the sense of personally revealed mysteries. Now phe¬ 
nomena could be observed and described from afar, from an intellectual 
distance. 

When these two tendencies—distantiation and immediacy—converge, the 
psychological ground is prepared for gnosis. Adorno makes this point for 
astrology, in negative terms. “It may be reiterated that the climate of semi¬ 
erudition is the fertile breeding-ground for astrology because here primary 
naivete, the unreflecting acceptance of the existent, has been lost whereas at 
the same time neither the power of thinking nor positive knowledge has been 
developed sufficiently.” 60 Put in sociological terms, when a social group was 
torn between relative deprivation and cascading expectations, their percep¬ 
tion of failure intensified a preexistent world-rejection. Gnosis in this wav 
eventuated as a latter-day reaction to the failure of apocalyptic activism; ratio¬ 
nal distanciation from a plurality of religious phenomena likewise could sig¬ 
nify a parallel sense of defeat. 61 

What resignation in the face of the disconfirmation of prophecy holds in, 
the missionary Gnostic surmounts, to teach the news again. This Gnostic- 
gospel comes as a shock to the monotheistic believer. Revelation, binding 
law, and nomocentric cohesion arc diminished, even dwarfed, by the enor¬ 
mities of Gnostic imagination. So too did the rationalist maker of construc¬ 
tions subject “religions” (milal wa nihal) to abstraction, categorization, and 
distancing. In both cases, the monotheistic world is shrunken and pinned 
onto a chart of multiple worlds; both rational and Gnostic constructions of 
religious reality thus transcend the parochial claims of the little, local apoca¬ 
lyptic sect. 

Finally, the apocalyptic heritage of comparativism and Gnosis also is evi¬ 
dent in the rare intcrrcligious openness of both. The demonstrated inclina¬ 
tion to appropriate traditions from others betrays a kind of subterranean 
intimacy. Esoteric intimacies allowed (among others) sectarians and story¬ 
tellers actively to reorganize all knowledge, as it were. In both cases, to say the 
least, this open attitude did not come in the form of a public pronouncement; 
they certainly did not preach some transcendental unity of world religions, 
for the author of the milal wa nihal treatise, like the gnostic theosophist, 
always operated within confessional bounds on the basis of a strict and even 
severe in-group ccntcrcdness. And yet they shared these features: a pretense 
to categorical totality in matters of religion; a purportedly privileged access to 
the understanding of foreign traditions, which were domesticated and trans- 

60 Adorno, “The Stars Come Down to Earth,” 13-90, at 23. 

61 I explore the dialectic of Gnostic and rationalist critiques in chapter 4 above. 
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posed into the terms of the writer; a critical attitude to the doctrine of the 
singularity of revelation; and an emphasis on contention contained within a 
controlled framework. 

The fabric of apocalyptic representation thus comprised a tension of warp 
and woof. The contention of Jews and Muslims thereby was reimagined 
within another reality, nesting the opposition of religions in an ascension 
narrative; embedding a variety of legal systems in some encompassing, classi- 
ficatory discourse; and so forth. Apocalyptic mentality, in this process, under¬ 
standably tended toward a necessary intertextuality, for in striving to posit a 
reality transcending that of contentious history, the apocalypticist necessarily 
subsumed thesis and antithesis into a synthesis of multireligious sources. 
Apocalypse (etymologically) denotes revelation —indeed, by definition, the re¬ 
vealing of a total explanation. And the social marginality of intellectuals in¬ 
tensified this innate drive for totality. 

Apocalyptic, then, was a total revelation of sorts. The symbiosis of Muslim 
and Jew unfolded under this sign of apocalypse—that is, under die shadow of 
revelation. 62 I have studied here, however, neither revelation as such, nor the 
great powers of political life or religious law. The counterworld of the symbio¬ 
tic imaginary otherwise comprised a dialectic of historical and counterhistori- 
cal forces; realistic and fanstastic literatures; rationalizing and remythologizing 
discourses; distancing and intimate gestures; familiarization and defamiliariz¬ 
ation. Perhaps to call this a shared tradition is to go too far. But there were 
shared tendencies, shared cultural products, and, therefore, shared implica¬ 
tions for the reader today. Perhaps Ernst Bloch was correct that apocalypse is 
the “a priori of all politics and culture.” 63 It may well be, on the other hand, 
that we have exhausted the potentialities of apocalypse. 64 In any case, it is not 
untoward to suggest a certain continuity in mentality between the counter- 
history of the apocalypses and that of certain modernist thinkers. Modern 
reflections on apocalypse, for example, have taken up and refunctioncd apoc¬ 
alyptic thinking itself. 65 Indeed, Scholcm goes so far as to speak in this con¬ 
nection of a “theology of revolution.” 66 Scholem himself, while a mighty 


62 See chapter 2 above. 

63 Cited in Rabinbach, “Between Messianism and Apocalypse,” 78-124, at 69. 

64 Derrida calls for an “end of die metalanguage concerning eschatological language” 
(“Of an Apocalyptic Tone,” 63-97, at 81). 

65 For studies of this context, see Rabinbach, “Between Enlightenment and Apoca¬ 

lypse,” 78-124; Mendes-Flohr, “‘To Brush History against the Grain,”’ 631-50 (es¬ 
pecially “Negative Dialectics, the Apocalypse and the Frankfurt School,” 633-36); 
Lowy “Jewish Messianism and Libertarian Utopia,” 105-15; Wolin, “Reflections on 
Jewish Secular Messianism,” 186-96. See also Munster, Utopic, Messianismus tmd 
Apokalypse. . 

66 ‘That is the attitude behind the writings ot most important ideologists or revolu¬ 
tionary messianism, such as Ernst Bloch, Walter Benjamin, Theodor Adorno and Her¬ 
bert Marcuse, whose acknowledged or unacknowledged ties to dieir Jewish heritage 
are evident” (Scholem, “Jews and Germans,” 286-87). 
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pioneer in the study of Jewish mysticism already in the Weimar period—and 
eventually one of the sharpest observers of apocalyptic thinking—hardly was 
alone in his championing of counterhistory after the war. The felt necessity to 
erect a comprehensive counterhistory within the history of religions in fact 
virtually defined the history of religions in the postwar period. 67 Today, this 
high modernist period, epitomized (ironically) by the antimodernist Eranos 
group, has come to an end. Our new starting point as students of religious 
history, I conclude, presumes history and tradition, but only if in constant 
tension with counterhistory and countertradition. The Jcwish-Muslim sym¬ 
biotic prehistory of that dialectic, especially in its mode of radical critique and 
its equally radical conservatism, accordingly is one to which we now must 
return if we are properly to represent the foundational history and apocalyp¬ 
tic counterhistory of monotheism. 


The “Problem” oe Symbiosis 

The Jewish people incurred a debt of deep gratitude to Arabian culture. 
This people, for whom gratitude is a commandment from God, must never 
forget this. Then and there these people experienced, as once in the good 
days of Persia, of Hellas, and of Rome—and most certainly they felt it 
deeplv—how portals were opened before them, through which thev could 
enter and through which one came in to them. ... In this cultural 
encounter, the existence of this people, this constant, ancient existence, was 

newly determined. 

—Leo Baeck, This People Israel 

The problem of symbiosis is more than the problem of mutual influence and 
borrowing. Nor have I conceived of this usage only in the sense of das Prob¬ 
lem, a research agenda that delineates a field of scientific inquiry. Nor is it, 
furthermore, simply a difficulty faced by modern scholars attempting to dis¬ 
cern what belonged to whom. All of these senses necessarily played some part 
in the present study. However, there is yet another, reflexive sense in which I 
have cast the problem of symbiosis. This shared problem, that is, transcended 
the need for Muslims and Jews to borrow from each other, or to distinguish 
themselves from each other. Self-definition in this latter sense constituted a 
project that could prove challenging intellectually, no doubt, but that was for 
the most part rather straightforward (when it was not downright trivial). Bur 
during the first centuries of Islam, the problem of symbiosis itself developed 

67 The Weimar context produced among certain intellectuals the imperative epatcr les 
bourgeois , as well as to brush history “against the grain.” See Mendcs-Flohr, ‘“To 
Brush History against the Grain,’” 631-50. 
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as a stimulant of critical thinking, transcending the problematic sheer exis¬ 
tence of the other in any immediately concrete sense. 

After the arrival of Islam as an irresistible force, after its confrontation with 
Judaism as an immovable object, both parties devised means of coexistence. 
These means worked well enough (despite the occasional breakdown) until 
their ultimate collapse. But it was encounter itself that may have posed the 
most pointed intellectual challenge—the idea that ideas could emanate from 
outside one’s group and could not be wished away. This multicultural situa¬ 
tion had long existed for Jews in antiquity, without question. But the advent 
of Islamic hegemony, insofar as it reconfigured existing power relationships, 
revivified the largely moribund challenges of pluralism and multiplicity in late 
antiquity', and brought them to a new pitch of intensity. And this requestion¬ 
ing of interreligious relations was most intense between Muslims and Jews— 
as opposed to Muslim relations with other minorities—because of the ob¬ 
vious, unavoidable, and therefore quickly recognized commonalities in the 
form and content of Judaism and Islam. 

Their remarkable sibling resemblance, that is, complicated their joint effort 
to establish separate identities. In emphasizing the significant differences be¬ 
tween the German Jewish and Muslim Jewish “symbiosis,” Goitein correctly 
stresses that, unlike German Jews who wrote in German, 

most of the Jewish authors of the Middle Ages who wrote in Arabic never had the 
slightest doubt about the absolute superiority of Judaism. I emphasize this tact not 
because I believe that such an attitude should be adopted in our times, but simply as 
an indication that Judaism inside Islam was an autonomous culture sure of itself 
despite, and possibly because of, its intimate connection with its environment. 68 

In this light, the theory of the other formulated by Jonathan Z. Smith, 
reminiscent of what Freud called “the narcissism of minor difference,” begins 
to make a certain analytical sense. 

While the “other” may be perceived as being either like-us or not-like-us, he 
is in fact, most problematic when he is too-much-like-us, or when he claims to 
be-US. It is here that the real urgency of a “theory of the other” emerges. This 
urgency is called forth not by the requirement to place the “other,” but rather to 
situate ourselves. It is here, to invoke the language of a theory of ritual, that we are 
not so much concerned with the drama of “expulsion,” but with the more mundane 
and persistent processes of “micro-adjustment.” This is not a matter of the “far, 
but, preeminently, of the “near.” The problem is not alterity, but similarity—at 
times, even identity. A “theory of the other” is but another way of phrasing a 
“theory of the self.” 69 

In other words, the problem of symbiosis per sc acted as a potentially radi¬ 
calizing catalyst in the interaction of Muslim and Jew, insofar as it was always 

68 Goitein, Jews and Arabs, 130, emphasis added. 

69 J. Smith, £C What a Difference a Difference Makes,” 3-49, at 47. 
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there to reinforce powers ostensibly outside one’s group that could be con¬ 
strued as one’s own. As such it acted as a kind of conceptual irritant. 70 It 
prodded Muslims and Jews to new heights and depths of subterfuge, di¬ 
atribe, submerged transaction, and profound coalition. The irritating aspect 
of this uncomfortable version of social exchange was characteristic of the 
problem of symbiosis. By means of (usually unacknowledged) 
commonalities—self-legitimation, dclcgitimation of the other, distanced 
constructions of the other, esoteric intimacies—otherness could be imple¬ 
mented as an agent of self-construction. The irritant could be intcriorized; 
opposition could be domesticated; the other could be used to present the self. 
By such means, the problem of symbiosis long was rcconstrucd in the histori¬ 
cal trajectories, ideological constructions, and esoteric intimacies sketched 
above. 

S. D. Goitcin, it will be recalled, considered the symbiosis between Muslim 
and Jew (in the years roughly between 500 and 1300) to be creative. For my 
part, I have tried to explicate this creativity in terms of worldmaking, the apoc¬ 
alyptic, the imaginary, and self-definition. While I have not undertaken my 
inquiry by means of Goitein’s comprehensive sociographic overview, it is nev¬ 
ertheless the case that, even given my more limited investigation, our inter¬ 
pretations are complementary—for 1 have tried to interpret symbiosis as a 
creative means of making novelty, as the cultural machinery of newness, as 
worldmaking. My conclusion, in short, is that in these senses, as well as in the 
more general sense expressed bv Goitcin, the symbiosis was creative. Mv lim¬ 
ited studies on selected aspects of symbiosis—as opposed to the general study 
of creative symbiosis undertaken by Goitein—accordingly have been con¬ 
cerned with the implicit and explicit ways in which Jews and Muslims newly 
made their own worlds with reference to the other. 

Goitcin was not a critical student of religions, but rather a humanistic Ori¬ 
entalist. There is little reason to doubt that Goitein’s cultural and personal 
predispositions sustained his enduring—and almost universally accepted— 
emphasis on the idea of symbiosis. With the tenacious faith of a true believer, 
Goitcin believed—unwaveringly, from Frankfurt to Jerusalem, and then to 
Philadelphia and eventually Princeton—in the potential of humanism to im¬ 
prove history. In some of his last published words, after sixty productive 
years, he still stated this conviction as his Orientalist articles of faith; 

In this time of general confusion, a final warning may be in order. . . our hu¬ 
manistic, scientific, technological civilization is unique. Only if we firmly believe in 
the validity and worthiness of our own humanistic, scientific, and technological 
civilization, will we possess that Archimedean point from which we shall be able to 
observe Islam, learn to esteem it and to be edified by its creations. By the term “our 

70 With regard to Muslim-Jewish relations, von Grunebaum notes that “a great deal 
of irritation on both sides must have been the rule under tlie Muslim system” (“Medi¬ 
eval Islam,” 168-86, at 182). 



own” civilization, I mean that of the worldwide republic of good, sensible, and 
knowledgeable modern men and women. 71 

In the unshakable fidelity with which he conceptualized and applied his Ori¬ 
entalist humanism, Goitcin represents a bridge sturdily grounded in another 
century. His career, in fact, does overlap that of those Orientalists who stimu¬ 
lated the first flowering of modem Judco-Arabic scholarship. The greatest of 
them, another liberal Jewish Central European Orientalist, Ignaz Goldziher, 
died in 1921, when Goitcin was an advanced graduate student. We are pres¬ 
ently perched at the other, postmodern, end of Goitein’s century-spanning 
career. And the critical study of religions has yet to reexamine this construct, 
much less its institutionalization. Is fin dc siccle religious studies finally ready 
to reexamine “creative symbiosis,” this article of faith, this humanism-as- 
thcory so entrenched in “our own” civilization? 


Interconfessional Philosophy and the End of Symbiosis 

The present volume is neither philosophy nor the history of philosophy: I 
have not set out to study Judeo-Arabic philosophy as such. 72 That being said, 
it is difficult to avoid positing Jcwish-Muslim philosophy as the intellectual 
end product of symbiosis; most historians of die period agree that the period 
of and the content of “creative symbiosis” coincides with the flourishing of 
philosophy among Muslims and Jews. Characterizations of this era also tend 
to emphasize its efflorescence of freethinking, its interrcligious tolerance, the 
enlightened character of its interfaith relations. Goitein, as always, set (or 
reflected) the dominant tone: “We are also able to confirm Warner [sic] 
Jaeger’s assumption that a truly international fellowship of science existed in 
the days of the Intermediate civilization. Both literary sources ... and docu¬ 
mentary sources . . . prove that in general a spirit of tolerance and mutual 
esteem prevailed between the students of Greek sciences of different races and 
religions.” 73 According to this conventional understanding, then, the time, 
content and setting of symbiosis coincided with that of the flourishing of 
philosophy. 

Goitein was a social historian, and, as such, keenly was aware that this 
“spirit of tolerance and mutual esteem” emerged from the needs of the new 
bourgeoisie. 74 Shlomo Pines, perhaps the greatest student of Jcwish-Muslim 
philosophy in this century, joined Goitein in embedding the newly critical 
Jewish thinkers in their social setting. 

71 Goitein, “The Humanistic Aspects of Oriental Studies,” 11-12. 

72 I address this history more directly in “Social and Cultural Context. 

73 Goitein, “Between Hellenism and Renaissance,” 215—33, at 230. 

74 Goitein, “Rise of Near Eastern Bourgeoisie,” 583-604. 
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In the ninth and tenth centuries, after a very long hiatus, systematic philosophy 
and ideology reappeared among Jews, a phenomenon indicative of their accession 
to Islamic civilization. There is undoubtedly a correlation between this rebirth of 
philosophy and theology and the social trends of diat period, which produced 
Jewish financiers—some of whom were patrons of learning and who, in fact, al¬ 
though perhaps not in dieory, were members of the ruling class of the Islamic 
state—and Jewish physicians who associated on equal terms with Muslim and 
Christian intellectuals. 75 

In addition to the needs of commerce to cross cultural barriers, other fac¬ 
tors in the rise of a Jewish-Muslim philosophy have been adduced. Another 
reason for sharing on rhe part of philosophers was a common pagan adver¬ 
sary. The seriousness of this joint effort is a leitmotif of the scholarship on 
symbiosis. In her overview of Judeo-Arabic culture, Hava Lazarus-Yafch thus 
reminds the readers of the Encyclopedia Judaica that there was 

a profound religious-cultural alliance among these three positive religions in their 
common confrontation with the pagan cultural legacy, which, in its philosophical 
Arabic guise, threatened equally the existence of the three revelational religions. 
The extent and depth of their spiritual collaboration is highly astonishing and prob¬ 
ably has no parallel in anv other period of human history. 76 

Scholarship on this “spiritual collaboration” has tended to emphasize the 
sympathy of Jews for Arabic philosophy. Already in 1922, Etienne Gilson 
could express this sympathy in vigorous terms. 

Sans aller jusqu’a soutenir avee Renan que la philosophic arabe n’a reellemcnt etc 
prise bien au scricux que par les Juifs, on doit aecorder que la culture musulmane a 
pousse dans la culture juive du moycn age un rejeton cxtrcmcment vivace et presque 
aussi vigoureux que la souche dont il sortait. 77 

| Without going so far as to agree with |Ernst) Renan that Arab philosophy was 
only really taken seriously by Jews, one can agree that Muslim culture sprouted an 
extremely vital shoot in the Jewish culture of the Middle Ages, one almost as vig¬ 
orous as the source from which it emerged. | 

This influential formulation readily found repetition: in fact it is reflected, 
in various intensities, throughout the standard textbook and encyclopedia 

75 Pines, “Jewish Philosophy,” 261-77, at 262-63. 

76 Lazarus-Yafch, “Judeo-Arabic Culture,” 101-10, at 102. 

77 Gilson, La Philosophic au moycn ape 1:368. While I accept Gilson's characterization, 
I reject his explanation: “Cc phenomene s’explique non settlement par le contact in¬ 
time ct prolonge des civilisations juives et arabes, mais encore, et peut-etre surtout, 
par leur etroit parentc de race ct la similitude dc leur gcnics" (This phenomenon is 
explained not only by the intimate and prolonged contact between Jewish and Arab 
civilizations, but also, and perhaps principally, by their narrow racial parentage and the 
similarity of their genius). 
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entries on this subject. No less a successor than Pines would come to make an 
analogous point. 

Approximately from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, Jewish philosophical 
and theological thought participated in the evolution of Islamic philosophy and 
theology and manifested only in a limited sense a continuity of its own. Jewish 
philosophers showed no particular preference for philosophic texts written by Jew¬ 
ish authors over those composed by Muslims, and in many cases the significant 
works of Jewish thinkers constitute a reply or reaction to the ideas of a non-Jewish 
predecessor. Arabic was the language of Jewish philosophic and scientific 
writings. 78 

Historians of philosophy thus consistently have seen the Jewish-Muslim “alli¬ 
ance” as a truly collective effort in the cultivation of philosophy, but one in 
which Jews were drawn to the dominant discourse controlled by the Muslim 
majority'. 

Finally, historians of philosophy have concluded that the “failure” of the 
Jewish-Muslim social contract in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in turn 
foreclosed the philosophical mortgage. On this reading, the end of the sym¬ 
biosis simultaneously concluded a joint philosophical tradition, one at least as 
much Jewish as Muslim. 

The famous altarpiece by Francesco Traini, in St. Catarina at Pisa, and many 
similar paintings depict the triumph of Thomas over Averroes, who lies prostrate- 
before die Christian philosopher. Characteristically enough, Averroes wears the 
Jewish badge upon each shoulder. There is poetic truth in his presentation as a 
Jew, seeing that Jewish commentators and translators had a large share in making 
Averroes known to Latin Christianity'. As has been pointed out by Steinschneider, 
the preservation of Averroes’s Commentaries on Aristotle is due almost entirely to 
Jewish activity'. 79 

From the vantage point of its “conclusion,” symbiosis could now be 
viewed in its purest form. On the one hand, early Muslims had provided the 
Jewish community' with the social and cultural means to keep on keeping on. 
As Goitein bluntly declared in another context, “It was Islam which saved the 
Jewish People.” Leo Baeck could not put this case in more direct terms, nor 
with more direct implications: ‘The Jewish people incurred a debt of deep 
gratitude to Arabian culture. This people, for whom gratitude is a command¬ 
ment from God, must never forget this.” 80 And, from the other side of the 
bargain, the intellectual fruits of Islamic philosophy—Ibn Bajja, al-Farabi, 
Ibn Tufayl, Ibn Rushd, and many more—were preserved, translated, trans¬ 
mitted, and reverently studied by Jews. 

One consequence of this philosophical symbiosis was its ultimate reception 
in modern educational systems. The collective Muslim-Jewish transmission of 

78 Pines, “Jewish Philosophy,” 261-77, at 262-63. 

79 Altmann, “Judaism and World Philosophy,” 65-116, at 86. 

80 Goitein, “Muhammad’s Inspiration,” 162; Baeck, This People Israel , 264. 
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Aristotelian sciences from antiquity into early modernity, and eventually into 
the university, simply cannot be gainsaid. 81 A properly dialectical study of 
this transmission and reception therefore should sensitize the reader to attend 
a shock of recognition—a recognition that we, in our turn, received ways of 
seeing creative symbiosis from the symbiosis itself. In this sense, the philo¬ 
sophical accomplishments of this intcrconfcssional “Judco-Arabic culture” 
could be said to provide the philosophical warrant for the present investiga¬ 
tion. Alfred North Whitehead put this case in old-fashioned but accessible 
terms, rather like those of Goitcin—those of “our own civilization.” 

The record of the Middle Ages, during the brilliant period of Mahometan as¬ 
cendency, affords evidence of joint association of Mahometan and Jewish activity in 
the promotion of civilization. The culmination of the Middle Ages was largely 
dependent on that association. . . . The association of Jews with the Mahometan 
world is one of the great facts of history from which modern civilization is 
derived. 82 


In these terms, the philosophical products of this epochal encounter consti¬ 
tute a vital element of “our own” heritage—however problematic one pres¬ 
ently might consider that heritage to be. 


Axiomatic Truths of Symbiosis 

I am onlv too well aware of the reasons for the uneasiness I felt on coming 
into contact with Islam: I rediscovered in Islam the world I myself had 

come from. 

—Claude Lcvi-Strauss, Tristcs Tropiques 

While I would not want to be misconstrued as suggesting that philosophic, r, this 
high-cultural and masculinist “adventure of the mind,” translates into the es¬ 
sence or the meaning of the Jewish-Muslim symbiosis, I also would not care 
to deny the paternity and maternity of our intellectual parentage. However 
much effort we must undertake to overcome the inadequacies of our heritage, 
one would hope that our goal, at least the goal of scholars of Jewish-Muslim 
relations, remains that of reimagining and not of parenticide. For one, I pre¬ 
fer to retain, so far as I can, 

the feeling every more or less conscious writer has, that he should write in such a 
way as to be understood by his ancestors. ... We do not choose our parents: it is 
they who choose us by giving us life. They determine the way we look, and they 
often determine our material circumstances by bequeathing us their fortune—every 

81 Makdisi, Rise of Colleges. 

82 Whitehead, “An Appeal to Sanity,” 61-83, at 79. 
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kind of fortune, including the literal one. Whatever we think of ourselves, we are 

they, and they must be able to understand us if we want to understand ourselves. 83 

In reassessing the history of philosophy during the era of Islamicatc sym¬ 
biosis, I therefore strive to keep the following considerations in mind. Islamic 
and Jewish readers received Greek thought in strikingly parallel fashions not 
due to influence and borrowing (though this factor obviously contributed), 
nor because they coexisted in a “common milieu.” Radier, I assume that these 
sibling monotheistic civilizations constituted scripture-based interpretive 
communities that familially shared analogous and characteristic scripturalist 
dilemmas, problems of defending the supernatural status of revelation. 
Revelation-based readerships thus commonly responded in the first instance 
to the challenge of Aristotelian Reason by exclusion and by domestication. 
Logic, that is, was first forbidden outright, and then tamed for righteous 
purposes. Aristotle, in other words, confronted Abrahamic readerships, ini¬ 
tially sending shudders down the backs of his disciples and his opponents 
alike, for he was recognized to pose a most fearsome threat and, eventually, 
immense intellectual promise. Jewish and Muslim interpretive communities 
thus each responded to philosophia with crucially different yet importantly 
analogous responses. And these responses, I am suggesting, derived precisely 
from the hermeneutical necessities inherent in such scriptural reading 
communities. 

These variant Jewish and Muslim receptions of Aristotclianism would ap¬ 
pear to epitomize the Latin Aristotelian maxim, “Quidquid recipitur ad 
modum recipentis recipitur” (What is received is received after the mode of 
the recepient).” 84 But the Jewish-Muslim symbiosis in fact propagated its 
own analogous aphorism, the meaning of which comprises an elegant epit¬ 
ome of the concept of reception, and the history' of which neatly summarizes 
the routes of the symbiosis itself. This saying, “The first in thought is the last 
in action,” which entered Islamicatc discourse in the second half of the eighth 
century, was repeated in the works of the early convert Ibn al-MuqafFa\ the 
alchemical Pseudo-Jabir, the early Isma'ili writers, and then the Jewish 
writers, including Abraham bar Hiyya, Judah Halevi, Abraham ibn Dawud, 
Jacob ben Anatoli, and eventually in the great synagogue hymn, Lekba 
Dodi. 85 “The first in thought is the last in action” encapsulates the consequen- 
tiality of thought, that thought is conclusive, necessarily, only in its cvcntua- 
tion. This idea clearly possessed a sustained appeal, particularly among a 

S3 Brodsky, “Poetry as a Form of Resistance,” 220-25, at 222. In this sense, then, I 
am concerned here with the intergenerational dialectics of incomprehension and rec¬ 
onciliation (and not with any “master narrative,” or any such thing). 

84 Jauss, “Theory of Reception,” 53-74, esp. 56-57, for the origins of medieval 

receptio. . , , , 

ss See the magisterial review of this history by Stern, ‘“The First in Thought Is the 
Last in Action.”’ That this saying may have come into Jewish usage through Isma'ili 
intermediation is one more confirmation of the vitality of Jewish-Isma'ili symbiosis. 
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number of key players in the symbiosis. The self-reflexive implication of this 
notion—that its “meaning” resides not only in its initial utterance but in its 
subsequent rearticulations—makes its reception history particularly instruc¬ 
tive for present purposes. 

Aristotle, the master philosopher for medieval Jews and Muslims alike, 
thus was embodied in the saga of one maxim: a text comprises the sum of its 
responses. 86 Each book, we know, suffers its own fate. But the maxim, 
“habent sua fata libelli,” should not, in fact, imply a mere linear accumulation 
of readings that simply stratify atop an initial authorship. For the case at 
hand, and insofar as the symbiotic development of Judaism and Islam may be 
construed as a common civilizational project, the metaphor of a collective 
book-in-progress perhaps better suits the situation. Hava Lazarus-Yafeh 
speaks to this metaphor. 

One should not think in terms of influences and cultural borrowing only, how¬ 
ever. It has been said that the Near East resembles a palimpsest, layer upon layer, 
tradition upon tradition, intertwined to the extent that one cannot grasp one with¬ 
out the other, certainly not the later without the earlier, but often also not the 
earlier without considering the shapes it took later. 87 

The reader-response view implies that the distinctive fate of philosophers 
(and angels) is read in an accumulating truth, their eventual biography, just as 
an account of their production could describe their births, but not their lives. 
On this view, we can come to our philosopher (or angel) outside the history 
of responses to them—but only if we arc prepared to live with the excisions 
and elisions an ahistorical stance mandates. 

The Islamicate Aristotle (like the Islamicatc Metatron) was a palimpsest 
long in progress, laboriously written and rewritten by Muslims and Jews. The 
analogies between the responses of Muslims and Jews to Aristotle during the 
brief period of Aristotle’s intellectual celebrity' of course arc not coinciden¬ 
tal. 88 However, a purely contcxtualist historicism describing filiations be¬ 
tween Jewish and Muslim Aristotelians will not yield the results I hope to 
accomplish here. I cannot, in other words, responsibly conclude that the Jew¬ 
ish Aristotle should be understood straightforwardly as a function of the Is¬ 
lamic Aristotle. Even were this demonstrably the case, such an explanation 
yields a rather thin result: the conclusion that something went from point A 

8f> See chapter 5 for a study of the Islamicate afterlife of the “Jewish" Metatron. 

87 Intertwined Worlds , 4. In her use of the metaphor palimpsest, she acknowledges the 
specialists in the ancient Near East, E. A. Speiser and Moshe Greenberg. Their view of 
the interreligiosity of the ancient Near East is expressed succinctly by Jacob Milgrom: 
“Presumed is that the ancient Near East was a culniral continuum where forms and 
ideas were exchanged without resistance unless they clashed with the value system of 
the borrowing culture” (“The Concept of Ma'al,” 241). For the metaphor of palimp¬ 
sest, see also Meddeb , “Lc palimpseste du bilingue.” 

88 As is well known, we would not know Avcrroes if not for the Jewish transmission 
of his texts. See n. 12 above. 
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to point B. For this reason, the purported “parallels” between the Muslim and 
Jewish Aristotlcs, from the perspective of reception criticism, arc not to be 
“explained” reductively in terms of influence and borrowing. Such terminol¬ 
ogy suggests a quasi-physicalist scenario of material motion or, worse, a dis- 
tortingly moralizing perspective of debtor and creditor. 

A solution to this dilemma is that the philosophical tradition itself may be 
understood to be a religious tradition. 89 For Muslims as well as Jews, cer¬ 
tainly, the study of philosophy was (for a time) considered to be a religious 
imperative. 90 In the always aphoristic Jewish-Muslim tradition, another 
maxim succinctly articulated the goal of this imperative: “The purpose of 
philosophy is the imitation of God.” Like the path taken by the saying attri¬ 
buted to Aristotle, “The first in thought is the last in action,” the maxim 
ascribed to Plato, “The purpose of philosophy is the imitation of God,” tra¬ 
versed numerous reiterations, Jew to Muslim, Muslim to Jew. Lawrence Ber¬ 
man’s conclusion to his tracing of the literary history of this latter maxim by 
now should not be surprising: “This is just another instance of the influence 
of the philosophical tradition which al-Farabi represents on Maimonidcs and 
that medieval ‘symbiosis’ of ideas among the professed members of different 
religions.” 91 

It clearly lies beyond the purview of the present monograph to assess the 
philosophical truth of this symbiosis—even if I were qualified to do so. Still, 
it is important to note, at least, that contemporary German Jews, colleagues 
of Goitein’s, were certainly determined to do so. In this effort, they pointed, 
for example, to the notion of a singular religious truth. 92 A favorite exem- 
plum in this regard was the parable of the three rings, best known from its 
dramatic resetting in Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. 9i Once there was a king who 
possessed a magic ring, a ring that “possessed the secret power to make its 
owner loved of God and man.” The king’s dilemma: to which of his three 
equally beloved sons should he leave his ring? And the king’s solution? He 
ordered his royal jeweler to create two perfect replicas. Upon his death, the 
three princes inherited three identical rings. No one prince could prove that 

89 Wolfson, Religious Philosophy , especially the thesis stated in the preface. 

90 For the Jewish case see Herbert Davidson, “The Study of Philosophy as a Religious 
Obligation.” For the Muslim case see Endress, “Defense of Reason.” 

91 Berman, “Political Interpretation of die Maxim,” 53-61, at 54 and 60. 

92 Guttmann, “Religion and Science,” 281-343 : “Islam’s direct contact, not only 
with die Judaism and Christianity which preceded it in time, but also with the Persian 
and Indian religions, creates a climate of enlightenment at a very early date, leading to 
significant beginnings in the scientific study of comparative religion and, in the sphere 
of religion, to a critical attitude with respect to one’s own faith” (306). For more on 
the development of an idea of religion as such, and of the accompanying development 
of comparative studies in religion, sec chap. 4 above. 

98 “This formulation of the idea of a universal religious truth, grown out of the con¬ 
cept of revelation, might perhaps be also considered as the latent source of die tale of 
the three precious stones” (Guttmann, “Religion and Science, 312). 
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he had received the original ring itself. Medieval Jewish, Christian, and Mus¬ 
lim literature transmitted variants of this “parable of the three rings.” 94 Its 
message would seem to have been nothing less than the divine identity of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. The three traditions thereby depicted them¬ 
selves as divinely identical heirs of God’s original revelation. In recounting 
this parable, three sibling traditions in effect admitted that none of them 
definitively could prove a superior claim to being “the one true religion.” 

Not only does this parable both derive from and speak to the problematic 
at hand, it also was to become (understandably) a long-standing favorite of 
German Jews. 95 The Jews of Germany, who saw the Jewish-Muslim sym¬ 
biosis as the best model for (what they idealized as) their own cultural situa¬ 
tion, reconstructed a history of thought that ran from the one to the other in 
an empoweringly genetic descent. 96 Schorsch recently has analyzed the Ger¬ 
man Jewish myth of Sephardic supremacy with regard to liturgy, synagogue 
architecture, literature, and scholarship. He summarizes “the historical myth" 
this way: 

As construed by Ashkenazic intellectuals, the Sephardic image facilitated a reli¬ 
gious posture marked by cultural openness, philosophic thinking, and an apprecia¬ 
tion for the aesthetic. Like many an historical myth, it evoked a partial glimpse of a 
bygone age determined and coloured by social need. 97 

But it was not only German Jews who adhered to this “golden age” histo¬ 
riography. The implications of Jewish-Muslim creative symbiosis remain, for 
most students of history, as Lazarus-Yafeh emphatically expresses it, “pro¬ 
found,” “highly astonishing,” and “without parallel.” 98 And yet these impli¬ 
cations persist almost unknown to the student of religion, not to speak of the 
general reader. The present volume, rising from the ashes of the myth of 
Sephardic supremacy, seeks, in a small way, to amplify that astonishment and 
to redress that ignorance. 


The Road to Seraphic Reason 

The supernatural becomes an awareness of the individual’s own potentiality, 
salvaged by being raised above the ambiguities and illusions of the natural 
world. Angels wither away in the mind and art of the twelfth century’— 

94 A complete treatment of sources has now been published by Nicwohncr, Veritas sire 
Varietas. 

95 “With muffled sarcasm, Rosenzweig also reflects how odd it is that only Jews still 
take Lessing seriously” (Mendes-Flohr, “Mendelssohn and Roscnzwieg,” 213-23, at 
216). 

96 Schorsch, “Myth of Sephardic Supremacy,” 47-66. 

97 Ibid., 47. 

98 Lazarus-Yafeh, “Judeo-Arabic Culture,” 102. 
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ancient symbols of the non-human, they are rapidly replaced by symbols of 

the idealized human. 

—Peter Brown, “Society and the Supernatural” 

It would be myopic to conclude that the symbiosis purely was Aristotelian 
in its ultimate destiny. This would again fall victim to what might be called 
the Aufklarung wish-fulfillment of Sephardic supremacy. Other cultural suc¬ 
cesses, however, could and should be claimed. Some have sought, for exam¬ 
ple, to derive a harmonistic ecumenical utopia from early Jewish-Muslim 
exemplars. Such an interpretation is not without its primary sources. It would 
seem to be partially confirmed in the joint mystical tradition of Jewish Suf¬ 
ism, only recently retrieved from the miraculous middenheap that is the Cairo 
Geniza. The Maimonidean dynasty, it turns out, fundamentally was im¬ 
printed by Sufi theory and practice." Not surprisingly, reviews of the Paul 
Fenton’s fundamental study of this Jewish Sufism repeat a by-now-familiar 
phrase: “Cette exploration minutieuse est d’autant plus opportune que la 
riche symbiose culturelle et spirituelle dont ces documents portent la tem- 
moinage est precaire: les lettres juifs d’Oricnt perdront bientot Pusagc de 
l’arabe classiquc” (This painstaking exploration is all the more opportune 
inasmuch as the rich cultural and spiritual symbiosis to which these docu¬ 
ments testify was precarious: the literate Jews of the Orient soon lost the use 
of classical Arabic); “The phenomenon of Jewish Sufism as it was practised in 
Egypt during the thirteenth through fifteenth centuries offers a striking in¬ 
stance of the medieval Judaeo-Islamic symbiosis.” 100 

While students of Jewish Sufism, then, tend to agree on the construct of 
symbiosis, it has only rarely been used in connection with a related if rather 
more controversial phenomenon, that of so-called philosophical mysticism. 
Spanish-born Jewish and Muslim thinkers together decocted a heady blend 
of philosophy and mysticism, hermeticism and Aristotelianism, which some¬ 
times went under the name of “Illuminationism” (Ishraqiyya). Leaving aside 
the knotty difficulty of determining the status of Maimonides in this regard, 
the full extent of Illuminationist intcrconfessionalism has not yet been an¬ 
alyzed adequately (which task also lies beyond my scope here). But I would 
suggest that the context—intermediate transmission and subsequent re¬ 
ception of the philosophical mysticism of Ibn Tufayl and Ibn Sab'in, for 
example—was profoundly interconfessional. 101 While I cannot substantiate 
this assertion here, I make it in order to arrive at a subsidiary point. Their 
fusion of mythos and logos, I would suggest, was not an incidental response 
to their interconfessional setting, any more than the far-reaching work under- 

99 The most productive worker in this field is Paul Fenton. The fruits of his consider¬ 
able labors to date are found in Deux traites de mystique juive. 

100 Chodkiewicz, review of Deux traites , 185; Frank, review of Deux traites , 273. 

101 por now, see my “Social and Cultural Context. 
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way today on multiple rationalities and relativism, myth and philosophy “ac¬ 
cidentally” addresses the challenging richness of our own multicultural con¬ 
text. 102 Clearly, the Illuminationists’ intcrreligious cooperation arose to 
answer a social need. 

Next to the development of this Iluminationist discourse may be placed the 
transformation of angels into intelligences. Jewish thinkers, near the end of 
the symbiosis, identified Metatron with the Active Intellect. 103 It seems to me 
that, in terms of the imaginary, the full historical significance of this identi¬ 
fication has never properly been recognized. In a related context, Schwarz- 
schild refers to Avicenna’s theory of an intermediary holy spirit (rub al-quds) 
“which in most ways completely parallels what I have been pointing to in 
Judaism and thus, again, illustrates the commonality of what I am inclined to 
call ‘Semitic religion.’” 104 The road to seraphic reason found a way, that is, to 
unify mythos and logos. That this particular achievement actively w as under¬ 
taken bv Jews and Muslims together, once again, was no accident. 

Finally, this seraphic reason anticipated the angels invoked by such modern 
Jewish philosophers as Hermann Cohen (1842-1918), Walter Benjamin 
( 1892 - 1940 ), Emmanuel Levinas (1906- ). Already Abraham ibn Ezra 

( 1092 - 1167 ) held that the “angel between man and his God is his rea¬ 
son.” 105 From here we would seem to be near the spirit of the nco-Kantian 
Hermann Cohen: “God endowed man with reason, which he could not have 
attained for himself, for reason is the hallmark of divine creation. Through 
reason man becomes the image of God.” 106 Cohen's erstwhile critic, Walter 
Benjamin, however, conjured up the destruction wraught by reason, in the 
image of a melancholy if still Messianic Angel of History. 107 And when 

102 See Tambiah, Magic, Science, Religion ; and Reynolds and Tracy, Myth and 
Philosophy. 

103 Vajda, “Pour le dossier dc Metatron,” 345-54. 

104 Schvvarzschild, The Pursuit of the Ideal , 375 n. 98. Schvvarzschild relied on his 
Arabist colleague Peter Heath for this information. Heath subsequently published this 
study: “Creative Hermeneutics,” 173-210, at 190-210. Heath then expanded his 
results in Allegory and Philosophy in Avicenna. 

,<IS Cited by U. Simon, “The Religious Significance of the Pcshat," 41-63, at 53. 

106 H. Cohen, Reason and Hope, 132. 

107 Alter, Necessary Angels: “This is a most monotheistic angel, turning against the 
assumption of mythology (in which angels originate) that reality can be represented as 
a network of images and stories conveying coherent meaning,” 120. In addition to 
Alter’s work, Benjamin’s Angel has received an extraordinary' degree of recent atten¬ 
tion, usually placed in a larger philosophical context: Cacciari, I.'ange n(ce$saire\ 
Moses, IJangc dc Phistoire ; Handelman, Fragments of Redemption; Boyarin, Storm from 
Paradise ; Nicthammcr, Posthistoire , 101-35. 

For more on this central text, see Ticdcmann, “Historical Materialism or Political 
Mcssianism?” 71-105; Ldvvy, “Religion, Utopia and Counter-Modernity,” 95-104; 
Werckmcister, “Walter Benjamin, Paul Klee,” 16-40; Jay, Permanant Exiles, 78; idem. 
The Dialectical Imagination, 262; Adorno, “Commitment,” 300-18, at 318; 
Wohlfarth, “Hibernation,” 956-87, at 971. In her presidential address to the Amcri- 
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Levinas clicked modern Jewish struggles with the Angel of Reason, he noted 
that this sublime ambiguity remains: is one trying to preserve oneself within 
the modern world, or to drown one’s eternity in it?” 108 In this last respect 
perhaps, the modern Jewish struggle with Reason also recapitulates the 
Jewish-Muslim philosophical symbiosis—a civilizational assertion that alas 
collapsed. 


Conclusion 

There is a new world waiting to be born, stretched along the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean and the western shores of the Indian ocean. The 
condition for its life is the fusion of Mahometan and Jewish populations, 
each with its own skills and their own memories, and their own ideals. 


—Alfred North Whitehead, “An Appeal to Sanity” 

Two types of imaginary worldmaking, the categorizing of other religions and 
the imagining of other worlds, blended into the creative symbiosis between 
Muslim and Jew. And this dialectical interaction was doubly reflective; the 
other world was vivified by a figure from the other religion, who was used to 
make one’s own world new. This is the case with Abu 'Isa al-Isfahani’s recog¬ 
nition of the Prophet Muhammad; Shi'i tales of the rosh golah; the founda¬ 
tional legends of 'Abdallah ibn Salam; and the marvelous peregrinations of 
Buluqiyya. These constructions of the self by means of imagining the other 
paradigmatically were symbiotic. Again, this was doubly so, for both parties 
did so in a shared process of worldmakings, and in a revitalizing mode of self- 
creation impossible to imagine without the other. 

Thus, it is true that Jews presented a countcrworld to that of Muslims; that 
the countertraditional critique shared by both generated a common philoso¬ 
phy; and that both enjoyed mutual imaginings of another world. Viewed in 
the round, symbiosis accurately may be said to have achieved a valiant laisser- 
faire, insofar as it allowed these shared orderings of reality to operate more or 
less routinely. To the extent that it succeeded, Muslim-Jewish symbiosis un¬ 
derstood and implemented imaginaries that could order and reorder millions 
of Jewish and Muslim social worlds. 

Nevertheless, in the end, it stopped working. Some have been inclined, 
perhaps inevitably, to liken the failure of the Jewish-Muslim symbiosis to the 

can Historical Association, Natalie Davis concluded with reflections on this parable: 
“History’s Two Bodies,” 1—30, at 29—30. Scholem, who was responsible for the dis¬ 
semination of this text, said of it that “with good reason did an open-minded reader 
like Jurgen Habermas describe these theses ... as ‘one of the most moving testi¬ 
monies of the Jewish spirit’” (Jews and Judaism in Crisis , 231). 

108 Levinas, “Judaism and the Present,” 252-59, at 255. 
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collapse of the German-Jewish symbiosis. 109 Indeed, a sanguine defense of 
any Jewish historical symbiosis may seem absurd after the Holocaust. Claude 
Levi-Strauss, less than a decade after the end of the Shoah, once despaired 
that his enterprise was not anthropology but cntropology, not the study of 
humanity but of entropy 110 Even such despair, however, was not foreign to 
the world of the Jcwish-Muslim symbiosis. When they did not give in to a 
world-denying Gnosis, however, ordinary Jews and Muslims could resist 
world rejection by means of a seemingly limitless belief in the coming re¬ 
deemer of this world. The Jewish and Muslim faith in a Messiah or Mahdi, in 
other words, should not be dismissed from an assessment of the success and 
failure of symbiosis. 

To revert to my discussion in Part I of this book, I recall that Rabbanite and 
Karaite Jews, Shi'i and Sunni Muslims expected the eventual savior to emerge 
from a range of possible genealogies. E. I. J. Rosenthal aptly noticed that, in 
the end, this difference in origination did not matter: 

This is, however, not relevant to our contention that basically the Jewish and the 
Muslim concept of Messianism is the same. It is immaterial that die Messiah is of 
the house of David and not a descendant of Moses. What matters is that the ideal of 
the kingdom of God on earth in justice, righteousness and peace for all mankind is 
united in the belief of the one and onlv God. This is the common ground both 
faiths share and their common hope and expectation. 111 

The study of Jcwish-Muslim symbiosis is the study of historical change, 
particularly of the generation of novelty in religion. The historical newness 
that characterizes the Jewish-Muslim symbiosis manifested itself creatively in 
philosophy and apocalyptic, mysticism and propositional logic, crisis cult and 
Gnosis, hope and hope against hope. But the development of a common 
Messianic perspective—“their common hope and expectation”—which end¬ 
lessly justifies social lives of justice and reason as perpetual preparations for 

109 Most recently Faur, In the Shadow of History, chapters 2 and 3. Leaving aside the 
question of the eventual failure of both, Goitein otherwise addressed this comparison 
directly, demurring from the positive identification of the two cases as being “of equal 
importance” made by the doyen of the German-Jewish Science of Judaism, Moritz 
Steinschneidcr: “Here, however, I venture to disagree with the great master. Despite 
their great relative importance, none of the creations of the Jewish authors writing in 
German or conceived under the impact of modern Western civilization has reached all 
parts of the Jewish people or has influenced the personal inner life of every Jew to the 
profound degree as did the great Jewish writers who belonged to the medieval civili¬ 
zation of Arab Islam” (Jews and Arabs, 130). 

1,0 Levi-Strauss, Tristes Troptques, 472: “Anthropology could with advantage be 
changed into ‘entropology,’ as the name of the discipline concerned with the study of 
the highest manifestations of this process of disintegration.” For some insight into 
Levi-Strauss’s idiosyncratic response to Islam, see Wasserstein, “Greek Science in Is¬ 
lam,” 57-72, at 57-58. 

111 E. Rosenthal, Judaism and Islam, 12. 
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the divinely enacted endtime, may be the most hidden, most obvious change 
of all. 

Today, in the study of Jcwish-Muslim symbiosis, as in the historical study 
of religions more generally, we search out unchanging inner principles within 
changing relations. Only in historical change can we properly seek the concor- 
dia mundi , the rational harmony hidden maddeningly inside a radically plu¬ 
ralistic world. 112 “The reassurance is / that through change / continuities 
sinuously work.” 113 

112 For the notion of concordia mundi , see Bouwsma, Concordia Mundi. Postel trans¬ 
lated and commented on Sefer haRabir: Simmonnet, “La gloire de Dieu est de cacher 
la Parole,” 247-66, 435-47. 

113 Ammons, “Saliences,” 47—50, at 49. 
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